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INTRODUCTION 

The years 1919 to 1947 are undoubtedly the most momentous yout in 
Indian history. During these years the natioiwl movement entered its mass- 
struggle phase, communalism gradually assumed a menacing form leadtag 
to the partition of the land, and modem industry developed so that India 
was industrially the most developed of the post-colonial stales. These years 
witnessed the rise of a powerful left movement resulting in the coming into 
being of powerful socialist and communist parties, and for a while a 
revolutionary terrorist movement. Student, youth and cultural movements 
as also the movement for womens liberation came into existence. Social 
reforms, especially the struggle against untouchability, were integrated with 
the national movement. The qipressed and lower castes founded their own 
organizations. Modem trade unions vwte developed as also peasam 
organizations. The people of princely states entered the political arena. The 
princes too organized to defend their interests. The colonial state followed 
highly complex policies. While mass mpvements were sought to be 
repressed, simultaneous efforts were made to coopt sections of nationalist 
movement into the colonial administrative stmcture. The nationalists 
countered this strategy by utilizing the legislatures and municipal organs to 
promote the national movement while at the same time avoiding cooption. 

Despite the historical significance of this period, it is still relatively 
unresearched. Researchers ate, however, now rapidly opening up this field 
and entering it in large numbers, especially as academic status and 
promotion is now increasingly being linked with research work. The miyor 
sources for this period ate national and state archives, India Office records, 
private papers of administrators and politiail leaders, proceedinfs of 
political parties and other voluntary organizations such as tboae of 
students, workers, peasants, capitalists, women, depressed classes and 
communalists, institutional papers such as those of All-India Congress 
Committee, Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha, newsfwpers, oral 
history transcripts, collections of writingsand speeches of Gandhi airf other 
leaders. Government reports, and proceedi ng s of Central, proviacW, and 
states' legislatures. Undoubtedly, one of the major handy sonrees is the 
Indian Annual Register, edited by H.N. Mitra and N.N. Mitta, wMch 
appeared twice a year from I9|9 to 1947. The Annual Register or Mtoh 
Register, as it is popularly known among Undents and scholan, lathert in 
one place, in full or in summary form, mou of thrae sources except for 
Government records and private papers. It is noexaggeration to say ttetpo 
researcher in the hiuory of the perM I91947canajBbid to do vrithout 
basic source represented by tiw Annual Regisier. 
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llw fiM imie of the Aanual R^gitterappaued in I919aad covered the 
pew 1911. The World War lhad witnened twomtior ptdhica] movemeiite 
hp lBdiaaa at bone aad abroad. One was the dramatic, effwt rd the Ghadar 
Kewriiitionaties. cotnifli mostly from Punjab and residinf in the United 
States aadLCanada, adio plann^ a violent rebellion in India to overthrow 
IrMdt rule. Even thou^ they failed to launch a major revolt, they 
SB Ccaeded in fdanting the germ of nationalinn among Indian soldiers, 
atitritig up the Punjab peasantry, and in general deepening national 
cposrieusnem aP over the country. Large number of Ghadar leaders were 
or imprisoned for long periods. Most ot the latter and other 
survitm were to lay the foundations of secular nationaPst and peasam 
mavements in Punjab. 

TheiSaeiHid war>time movement was that of Home Rule initiated in 
1916. Arousing the people from almost total political inactivity from 1909 
to 19IS, the two Home Rule Ldsgues led by Lokamanya Tilak and Atuiie 
lenaant set up branches aU over India and organized whirlwind lutionalist 
politiGal agitation through the press, pamphlets and platform. The 
movement grew despite efforts of the Government to suppress it in various 
ways, including the arrest of Annie Peasant and her close associates. As the 
Secretary of State for India, Edward Montitgu, wrote in his diary.: ‘^hiva 
cut his wife into 32 pieces only to discover that he had 32 wives. This is really 
What happened to the Government of India when it interned Mn. Peasant.” 
One result was a certain change in Pritish policy. Montagu declared in the 
House of Commons in August 1917 that His Majesty^ Government desired 
“increasing association of Indians in every branch (rf administration and the 
gradud development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
grogtessive realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” Consequently a scheme of reforms^he 
Mmnaau-Ch elmsfqpi Reforms-wM annou nced in July 1918. The Home 
Kde Movement reachedTts zenitit m early iPiSand UrMfSicIHIfed, partiaUy 
hacauie the rdbrrru divided the ruitionalist rardc. A large number of 
attionalrsts wanted to work the reforms even thou^ lliey Were seen to be 
highly imiatisfiwtory. Put the Honte Ritk Movement had performed two 
mjl^ furinions : It had tetdved natioturhst political activiQr and given it an 
ilHadii shape, and it hid created a new generation rtf' nationalist workers 
wbb were to phqr a crucial role in the coming mass iriliae of the national 



Meanad^AMwhwder, who had trained hitnatf inoewtechtuquesirf 
poBrim hated an jpaiB a new style of teadetihip, and came 

:.h|KR-to 'ladhi' IB l9]^j|||||n4ttRir^^ GaruPd^hldi'gone ta Soadi 
..AiiBB''as a yowiyliiiiSiltr Therp .he hi<l.'.||inni';iliawn. itrio.ibe 

Hadenirip of the ErdwHii jnigitHlIi’ striig^ against raeiM disctittritiatioti. 
)iiinaM:had*eiqre i& ne W ^ fbirai:'tfiUt«qg^M 

^TnriR^iand. noiHiolaBne ^;4iioinh - 
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dovennneiit. After coming bade to Main l91S.Oiiidlit spent utentive 
year in travelling ail over India underMnding the Indian people and #eo 
orgaiuzed da Sahamati Athmm at Ahmedabad. He then iet out to 
experinant widi ins new method of aniggle. bi 1917, he took iqtdapeaaini 
struggle against the indigo planten in Qamparan in Noidi Khar aad led 
the axttle tobourers of Ahni^bad against the Indian mili-ownert. In 1918, 
he took up the struggle of the peasants of Kheda diitrict in Gujarat against 
the British authorities on the queaion of the remission of land revenue due 
to /amine conditions. It was in these aruggles that Gandhi recniiled some of 
his lifelong co*workers such as Rajendra Prasad, VaUabhUai Patel and 
J.B. Kripalani. 

The British Government had for long been following in India a poh^ 
of the carrot and the stick. At this moment, the carrot was re|HMented by 
the Reform propomls of July 1918; the stick wu to take the^lorm ci the 
Rowlatt Bills which would authorize the Government to suspend die right 
of Habeas Corpus and to imprison any person without trial and conviction 
in a court of law. The Indian people reacted with horror. They were likea 
hungry person who is expecting Inead and is offered a stone. They were 
expecting major politkai gains after the war, but were riiocked tofM that 
instead they were being offered the Rowlatt Kb. The main bill was passed 
into an act with indecent haste in March 1919 even though every sin^ 
Indian member of the Central Legislative Council opposed it and puMk 
opinion expressed itself strongly against it through the press and puUic 
meetings. 

Gandhi now decided to repeat the South African experiment on the 
wider scale of the Indian sub-continent. He formed a Satyagraha Sabha aad 
gave a call for an all-India movement of protest against the Rowlatt Act 
during March 1919. The movement would initially take the form of a 
nation-wide harlot (strike). Later dvil disobedience was to be offered 
against specified laws. 30 March was fixed as the day of thehavlaland mass 
demonstrations. This date was htser chaitged to 6ApriL though Ddhi 
observed hartal.on 30 March as information regarding the change in date 
did not reach there in time. In Delhi, at alto ehewhere ineloding 
Ahmedabad, the hand was most successful Init was accompanied bjr 

violenoeaaddiaonier. For variooi reasons, the proteti took a stttMgfonn 
in Punjab, especially in the cities of Amrittar and Lahore. Gandhi decided 
to go to to quieten doum the people but he ufasancsted on the vHqi' 

and deported bsKk to Bombay. StilL be tried his best to pacify the peo|^. 

The Government was determined to suppress die mass ngftntion: It 
repeatedfy latU-dMrgedasMl fired upon unarawd demonstatorstifJBonaliy, 
Ahmedabad, Gainitia, Di^i and other citiet. Cvents took a tm^ ttMrn in 
Pnnhab. the arrest ptqittiar leaders SaB-uMin Kitddew Md Dr. 
SatyapM on Apift 10 led to a pMAc demoqiMiadon ndii^ 
and attaidmf ^tIfyaonrnhaB’e^''thi;^fdiiH^^ und/ii^ 'haidlid’ 
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over to General Dyer. On 13 April 1919 occurred the JalUanwalla Ba^ 
matiacee when a peacefully gathered crowd wac fired upon by an army unit 
and thouttndi were killed or injured. Punjab was placed under Martial law. 
A wave of horror ran through the country as the knowledge of Pupjab 
happenings spread. The ugliness and brutality of colonial rule was bated as 
if in a flash. The entire nation took up the cause of the people of Punjab and 
decided to get the wrong done to thm redressed. The Inidian people were 
further horrified by the insensitiwty shown to their feelings on the question 
in the British Parliament and by the Hunter Commission appointed by the 
Government to enquire into Pubjab disturbances. 


While the entire country was discontented due to the Rowlatt Act, the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre and the disappointing Reforms, a new ground 
of discontent was created among Indian Muslims. The Allies headed by the 
British partitioned the Turkish Empire after the war and threatened the 
position of the Sultan of Turkey who was regarded by many as the Caliph 
(Khalifa) or the religious head of all Muslims. A Khilafat Committee was 
organized under the leadership of the All brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Hakim Azmal Khan to agitate on the question. In January 1920, 
Khilafat Committee accepted Gandhi'k suggestion to start a non* 
cooperation, movement on the issue and authorized him to lead the 
movement from 31 August 1920.The National Congreu too,after a heated 
debate, decided at its special session in September 1 920 at Calcutta to start a 
non-cooperation movement to redress the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
achieve Swaraj. The programme of non<ooperation was to include boycott 
of legislatures, of law courts and affiliated schools and colleges and foreign 
cloth, and surrender of govemment<ndowed titles and honours. It was to 
be later extended to adoption of mass civil disobedience including non- 
payment of taxes. The Calcutta decision was endorsed at the annual session 
of the Congress at Nagpur in December 1920. The more moderate sections 
of leadership were, in favour of accepting the government^ Reform 
pn^iosals and opposed the non-coopeiation programme. Beginning with 
1918 they gradually left the Congress and formed separate organimtions 
with dUflhent nomenclatures, taking the name of Natitmal Libera) 
Federation in the I920t. 

1 he years 1921 and 1922 witnessed an unprecedented pcditical upsurge 
of the people. Thousands of students left schools and colleges and joined 
national schocds and colleges. Hundreds of lawyers. iiKluding C.R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru. Ibyendta Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari, gave up tbrir 
legal practice. Over 30,900 persons, including women, went to jail. Boycott 
of fmei^ cloth was mfiiiiaed’ cm' a larie-acale. Oarkha and spiiinii« 


became popular and K)ia^BiaBd<«pun and hand-woven cloth) became *^e 
livery of freedOm."The%ir(«rtm!Mntt onceagain took recourse to largMcale 
repnKsion. On IFebraei^ iS^ Oaiiitti announced masa| civil, 
disobedience, including ndn-poymeat cf taxes, would be started unte^ the 



pdBticfti prisoners were releaied and contrds on the pten temoived 
immediately. But suddenly struggle was transfronied htto letieat, On 
SFebruary occurred the Chauri Chaura tragedy. A crowd in ^ li.P. 
village, inflamed by brutal police firing, attacked and set thepolioe Maikm 
on fire causing the death of 22poiicemen. Other incidents of idotenee by 
crowds had occurred earlier in different parts of the country. Oamlid, 
feeling that the country was not yet ready for non>violent maaS stniglk, 
decided to withdraw the mass movement. The Congress Worlriag 
Committee ratified his decision on 12 February 1922. In the m eanwhile die 
Khila&t question had also lost relevance as Mustafa Kamal Pasha led a 
popular revolt against the Sultan in Turkey. He abolished the Caliphate and 
separated the state from religion. The Government decided^ to take 
advanttgeof the situation, arrested Gandhi on lOMarch I922and tried and 
sentenced him to six years* imprisonment. 

The Annual Register of 1919 to 1922 starts with the last phase of the 
Home Rule Leagues and gives in detail the proceedings of the Congress 
sessions and the Khilafat Committee and the course of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. The trial of Gandhi is fully covered. The political 
activities of the moderates or liberals are given in derail. The administrative 
measures against the national movement are properly chronicled. The 
summary of the Report of the Hunter Committee, the discussions in the 
British Houses of Parliament on the Jallianwalla massacre and the report of 
the Congress Sub-Committee on the Punjab events art tisu given in a 
summary form. A summary of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report is given 
while the Rowlatt Act and the Government of India Act of 1919 are 
reproduced in full. 

The withdrawal of the Non-Cooperation Movement led to the spread 
of demoraliation in the nationalist ranks. It also unleashed furious 
political debate in the country. The leadership of the national movement 
had to decide how to prevent the movement from lapsing into passivity. 
Two schools of thought arose in trying to provide an answer. One school, 
which came to be known as the Swarajists and was heaitod byC.R. Dasa,nd 
Motilal Nehru aigued that the nationalists should end the boycott the 
legislatures, enter them and expose their true character before the people 
and thus *^wreck them from within.” C.R. Das put forward the Swarajist 
programme before the Congress at its Gaya session in December 1922. The 
second school, known as tira No-Changers, was headed by VaUabUiihai 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopala^rL The No-Ctangefsaifued 
for the continuation of the programme of boycott and non-coopetathmaiid 
for the implementation of the ConMructive Programme of the promotioaof 
Charkha. spinning and Khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, removal ' of 
untouchability and grassroots work in thevUlates and amoivtiie poor;The 
country would dius be giaduaUy prepared for die resua^riion of 4v9 
disobedieiice. 
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Theic was ficat deal of tuule and fkioe coatrove^ between the two 
pt^tkal tiendt. Both were, however, determined to avoid a split and 
repetitioB df the disastroot experience of the 1907 split at the ^drat session 
oftheCongifss. In the end a compromise was broo^t about bemteen them 
at the end <923. After his premature release from jail in 1924, Gandhi 
endorsed dih compromise. As the President of the Congreu for die year, he 
fave the Swarajists majority of seats on die Working Committee. 

The Swarajists participated in the elections to the central and 
provincial le^riatures in 1924 and did quite well, capturii^ 42out of 
101 elected seats in the central legidature where they soon forged a political 
front with the Liberals, the Independents led by M.A. Jinnah and 
individuals such at Madan Mohan Malaviya. They succeeded in electing 
Vithalbhai Patel as the President of the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
nationalist front repeatedly defeated the Government^ budgetary grants, 
outvoted the Government on many other issues and agitated through 
powerful speeches on questions of self-government, civil liberties and 
industrial development. The Congress also captured municipal committees 
and corporations on a large scale. The Swarajists faced many problems 
arisiag from internal dissension because of the very jiature of parliamentary 
woric and the pervasiw communal atmosphere of the 1920s. They still 
succeeded in keeping nationalist enthusiasm alive among the middle classes 
land other newspaper readers. They finally walked out of the legislatures in 
1930 with the beginning of a fresh phase of mass struggle. 

By 1928, the forces of nationalism had regrouped. As we shall see later, 
there was the rise of peasant and trade union movements, and the youth 
were active. The youth had been advocating the acceptance of complete 
independence at the goal of national struggle. The years 1923 to 1929 
marked the emergence of Jawaharial Ndiru and Subhu Bote on the 
political scene. The two led the movement of the youth, j^ietided over, 
hundreds of student and youth conferences and encourafed the left-wing 
tendency to grow in the ranks of the national movement la February 1927, 
Jawaharial Nelmi represented India at the Brussels Congress of the League 
Against ImperialitmandcamebacktoIndiaattrongadvocMeofsodalitm. 

The ean^ to the new iriwse of the movement was i^ovided wha at 
the end 'd' 19^ the British Govenunent appointed the all-white Indian 
Statntoiy Comndasion, populariy known as the Simon Conmdasion after 
its Ondtinan, to lecomnnnd what was to be the basis of fuiriier 
anstitittiteM pieipM OutragedMdreehduHon of Indians from 

the Commiatioii and bf^^ nadn4^iV assumptien that Miab poMcal 
fiituie was to be ilecidad|^il|Brili^ Biilnli Pnrlfaioeat, tnitionaliste of 

Brnnhay on 3 Kbruaiy HBI amd iniigreeisd wiA a eom^biii hartal and a 
.;aiBadHe. tedk-fliC deinofaarat|ia.\.As Cdnmhgkp 



protest demonstiations and cries of **Co Back Simoa." Everywlieic Bse 
police tried to repress the denumstmtions throng bnttal latiu dMHBniuiri 
occasional police firings. 

Indian leaders also tried to respond to the chaHenge of rite 
Commission by getting together and trying to evolve an alterative iidhiaie 
of constitutional reforms. Tens of conferences and joint meetings lUiMNII 
leading political workers were held. The end result was the Nehru 
named after its chief architect. Motilal Nehru, and finaliaed in August liOt. 
The Report couM not. however, get universal content. 

The issues of the Annual Renter covering the years 1922-29 give 
extensive coverage of the rise of the Swarajist Party, the contention b e t w een 
the Swarajists and the No-Changers, the full Report of the Congress 
Enquiry Committee on Civil ENsobedience. the electoral fortuna of the 
Swarajists, the internal functioning of the Swarajist Party, and the political 
role the Swarajists played in the Central and provincial legislatures. The 
appointment of the Simon Commission, the discussions on its appoimment 
in the Houses of British Parliament, its terms of reference, its country-wide 
tour, the hostile demonstrations against it, the evidence given before it by 
more loyalist and conservative elements in Indian political life, and its final 
report are ail given in the issues of the Annual Register. The Regnieraiso 
gives deuils of the all<party conferences leading to the formulation of the 
Nehru Report as also the Report itself. Jawaharlal Nehrut participation in 
the Brussels Congress of the League Against Imperialism and the later ' 
activities of the League are also given adequate covemge. 

Ill 

The anti-Simon Commission demonstmtions tramfromed the pofitical 
atmosphere in the country and showed tha* the country was once again ina 
mood of struggle. The young, radical nationalists led by Jawaharlal Ndim 
and Subhas Bose were already dissatisfied with the goal of Dominion Stitns 
laid down in the Nehru Report. They had succeeded in passh^a resohiUon 
in favour of complete independence at the Madras session of die Cm^css 
in December 1927. At the Calcutta session of the Ctmgress in Decembe r 
1928, they fougjit for ctmfirmatkm of the Madras decision. But Gandhi. 
Motilal Ndiru and other leaders got a resolution passed givit^ dm 
Government one year in which to accept the demand for Dominion Status, 
failing which the Congress would adopt comidete independence as ilegoM 
and would laundi a powerftd mass movement to make the Gownmneat 
accept it. 

In May I929,a Labour Party government came WpowerhiBritainaid 
initiated discussions srith the Indhln leaders on further rnsislitiilinnal 
reforms ; but the disensrions proved infmctfious. The Congrem hsld hs 
atmual session ht Lahore in D ecem b er 1929 under the preddiaild^ af 
Jawaharlal 'Nehni. The Mstotical lesohition deda Alg Poona Ssmsiy or 
compleie in de p e nd e nce as the goal of Ae Cot^reas was passed, lie 
.Woridag Committe e tsas authoriasd to hnmeh die prngwmas e of CMI 



Ottobedience. 

The first step in the coming struggle was the organiation all over the 
country on 26 January 1 930 of public meetings at which the people took the 
independence Pledge that it was crime against man and God to submit 
any longer"to British rule. On 3 1 January. Gandhi gave an ultimatum to the 
Viceroy, l^ord Irwin, setting out the Eleven Points constituting the 
minimum nationalist demands. On 2 March, he informed theViceroy of his 
plan of action.On 12 March, he set out with 78 of his co-workers of the 
Sabarmati A.shram on a 240 mile march to Dandi. a village on the Gujarat 
sea-coast, where he would break the provisions of the salt laws. Day after 
day, newspapers reported his progress, his speeches and the impact on the 
people. Hundreds of village officials on his route resigned their jobs. On 
6April, he reached Dandi. picked upahandful of salt, broke the salt law as 
a symbol of the Indian people's refusal to live under British-made laws, and 
thus inaugurated the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Movement now spread rapidly as defiance of the salt laws started 
all over the country. Local marches were organized and salt mknufactured 
illegally. A special feature was the peaceful raids on the depots where the 
Government stored salt. The ‘raiders* renuiined non-violent even when 
faced with brutal attacks by the police armed with iron tipped kthis. A new 
front of the national movement was opened in the North-West Frontier 
Province by the sturdy Pathans under the leadership of Abdul Ghaffar khan 
who had organized a militant but non-violent band of viounteers known as 
Khudai Khidmatgars or Red Shirts. A massive demonstration was 
organized at Peshawar leading to the city administration being seized by 
non-violent volunteers. The effort to drown the upsurge in blood led to the 
famous incident of the soldiers of the Garhwali regiment refusing to fire on 
the unarmed and non-violent crowd. 


Violation of salt laws was soon followed by defiance of forest laws in 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Central Provinces and refusal to pay the rural 
cbanktdarl tax in Eastern India. In Gujarat, in Kheda district and the 
Bardoli taluka of the Surat district, the movement was raised to the higher 
form of non^yment of land revenue though it led to the confiscation of the 
peasants’ lapds, cattle and household goods. In U.P. a no-revenue no-rent 
campaign Vws organiaed in seveml districts. Vigorous boycott of foreign 
cloth and picketing of liquor shops were an important part of the Civil 
Disebedienoe Movement. The Movonent was ate marked by the 
heiiditeiied role that women, students and yoiifh played in it, especially in 
the boycott of foreiga cloth and liquor. 


The Oovemment made every effort to crusbt die movement, special 
oidiaanees were RfiilM|iritenti^tcd impoeiiig icettietionB opffie piae^ 
Ae Congicto and poBdliil aiitiviQr in general. Nearly IQIMWOcatya^Mus 
I hnprtened. Over i lOperaoM were killed and many mote iigured in 



Simultaneously the Government negotiated with the Congress lea^rs 
through the mediation of the Libeml leaders. It a^ persimed widi the 
bidding the Round Table Conference in Londmi in November 1930. la 
late January 1931, it released unconditionally Gandhi and members of the 
Congress Working Committee and entered into prolonged negotiatioBi 
with Gandhi. The outcome was the Gandhi-Irwin Pact signed on S 
1931. According to the agreement, the Govermnent agreed to release aO 
political prisoners who had not been convicted for violence and conceded 
the right to make salt for consumption in the coastal areas as also the right 
to peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops. The Congress 
agreed to discontinue the Civil Disobedience Movement and to attend the 
next Round Table Conference, llie most outstanding achievement of the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact was the heightening in the prestige of the Congress for It 
placed the Congress on an equal footing with the Government. 

Gandhi sailed for London on 29 August 193 1 as the sole delegate of the 
Congress at the Second Round Table Conference. Other delegates, 
consisting mostly of loyalists, communalists, careerists, and representatives 
of big landlords and princes, were used by the Government to deny the 
Congress the position of representing the Indian nation. Meamvhile, the 
complexion of the British Govemntent had also changed. The Labour 
Government had fallen and been replaced by a Conservative Party- 
dominated Cabinet headed by the Labour leader, Ramsay MacDonald. At 
the Round Table Conference, Gandhi found himself opposed and 
checkmated at every step. Finally, the demand for freedom was rejected; 
Gandhi canM back to India empty-handed at the end of December 1931. 
But, in the meantime. Government policy had undergone a change. Lord 
Irwin had been replaced as the Viceroy by Lord Willingdon. The new 
Viceroy as well as his official advisers believ^ that a major error had been 
made in signinga truce with Congress. They were determined and prepared 
to crush the Congress in the next round of struggle. 

The beginning was made even before Gandhi returned to India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 26 December for launching a no-rent, 
no-revenue campaign in five districts of U.P. Abdul Ohaffar Khan was 
arrested a day . earlier and the peasam movement under bis leadership 
subjected to strong repression. In BengaL rqnesskm had already been 
institutionaliaed in the name of fighting terrorism. On 29 Dece m b e r, the 
Congreu Workiag Commitfee announced that it would reeaaw civU 
disobedioaoe if the national demands were not met. On 4June, 1932, the 
Government made a pieempdve strike, arrested Gandhi, piomiilpMed 
ordinances ^ving the audi^ties unlimited powers, and pot lea^ig 
Congtesonea all over the country bel^ ban. The second phase of die 
Civil Disobedience Movement had begun. Somi over WjOOOsiiyngsaldl 
had courted arrest while hundreds of tbouauide faced ladd steps and 
bidett uddle pidrcting shops eding idreign <dodt and fidnor. The 




be appobted diiecdy by the ruten. Tte Mend hfUttuic was, aHHcewcr. 
deiried My teal power. The fedeial pert rf the Art wi» newer I ny taBe n iBd; 
but the provindel pert wet toon put into operetion. The Britith ttreiii|i 
wet to ttrengthen the Ubereb end other moderete netionelittt end ween 
them towerdt contthutionel politict end ewey from the peth mem 
atniflie. They abo hoped to tplh the Congren leaderthip along left venut 
right and provinciel veriut Central linet. The Act of 1935 wet condenmed 
. by the Congrett which dectered that a Comtituent Attembly eiecmd on the 
betb of adult frendiiie alone had the ri^t to frame a eonttitution for India. 

The tecond. major controversy among Congressmen occurred on the 
question of office acoepunce. The Govenunent had announced that 
elections to provincial le^slatutet would be hdd in early 1937. Even wMb 
opposing the 1935 Act. the Congress had to decide what attitude to adopt 
towards the coming electiont. There was of course full agreement on tte 
necessity of fighting the elections. But what should the Congress do in 
provinces where it might get a majority? Should it accept office and form 
govermnents or should it refuse to do so in view of the limited character of 
provincial autonomy and omnipresence of colonialbm and colonial state? 
Nehru, Bose, Socialists, Communists and other left>wing groups and 
persons were totally opposed to office accepttnce for k would mean that 
Congress was cooperating with British imperialism and weakening, if not 
abandoning, its revolutionary character. Those who favoured office 
acceptance denied that they were taking to the path of constitutional 
politics or getting coopted by the colonial state. They argued that since a 
mass movement was not just then possibte the Congress should accept office 
as a part of political work among the masses. Moreover, if the Congress 
rejected office, the reactionary loyalist, communal and casteist parties and 
groups would occupy the new positions of admitustrative vantage. Lartly, 
they mid that even the limited provincial powers could be used to promote 
the constructive programme and to give relief to the people. In the end, the 
Congress decided at its Lucknow and Faiqrur sessiom during 1936 to fi||it 
the elections and postndne the deciaion on office acceptanoe to the post- 
election period 

The whirlwind eketion campaign of the Congress met with massive 
popular re^NMse, even though Gandhi did not address a angle tdeetion 
meeting. The electioiuhdd in February 1937 resulted Hiclear<cutOMigrem 
victory in moM provinces. In the begitming the Congrem refused lo form 
ntiffistries utdem tite Oovernment gave an imdertaking tiraiM Oovemen 
qwttld not use their qieeial powers to interfere in the adntiitiattat^ A 
c ompr o mise uiassoonniortMomandtheCongtemforniedgov e r nn twB e hi 
six ptovhpceii: Mmibas, Bmnbny, Centnl Provinoei. U.P.. and 
Orbsa. AfewanonOisiaierilalMtasBBBMdiatpofMiadtiibaMia^ 
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MtisHm Lcftfue. Sind too had a coalition ministry. A Farliamentary Sub- 
committee of the Congns Worlcing' Committee with Sardar Patel, 
Rajendia Prasad and Maulana Azad as its m e m bers assumed the overall 
giudanoe of the Congress Ministries and Congress legislative work in the 
non-Congress states. 

To fulfil the expectations of the people, the Congress Ministries had to 
take Aeps to improve the condition of the people even though they were 
constrained by constitutional provisions. Tte Congren ministers r^uced 
their own salaries drastically to Rs. 500 per month. They set new sMitdards 
of honesty and public service. They undertook positive measures in several 
fields. They extended civil liberties, repealed restrictions on the press and 
radical organizations, permitted trade unions and Kisan organizations to 
function and grow, curbed powers of the police, and released thousands of 
political prisoners including large number of revolutioimry terrorists. And 
when in a few instances the Congress Ministries tampered with civil 
liberties, as for example in the S.S. Batliwala case. Congressmen all over the 
country raised a storm of protest. The Congress Ministries, as also some of 
the non-Congress Ministries, passed agrarian legiriation dealing with 
tenancy rights, security of tenure, rent reduction and relief and protection to 
the debtors. Efforts were also made to protect the interests of the factory 
workers, though the emphasis in seveml provinces was. on government- 
sponsored conciliation and arbitration. The Congress Govenunents 
introduced prohibition iii selected areas, undertook Harijan uplift and 
promoted primary, higher and technical education. Support was given to 
Khadi and other village industries. Modern industries too were encouraged. 
A significant step was the appointntent of the Natiorwi Planning 
Committee by the Congress Ihesident in cooperation with several 
provincial Governments. One of the nuijor achievements of the Congress 
Ministries was their firm handling of communal riots. Despite many 
achievements, the Congress organization during the ministry period 
revealed many weaknesses. The left-wing, Nehru and Gandhi made a 
critique of these weaknesses. In fact, many feh that the poritive role of the 
ministries and constitutional politics was getting exhausted. 

The Annual Register covers the debates within the Congress on the 
questions of participation in elections to the Central Assembly in 1934^ 
attitude towards the Act of 1 935, and oflke acceptance. The election reaiiifl: 
of 1937 are reprodueed extensively, and the finietioning the pop«3»r 
ministries in both Congress and non-Congress provhwes is adequately 
detailed. The l^idation passed by the popular mhdstfies as also die (tebates 

V 

Worid War U|||ial;o out on 1 Septmnber 1939 sAen Nam Germaiiy 
invaded Polaad.llielSBtiet9inentofladiaHnnMsA8Mdy,srith<wtcMHttlt^ 
todian leaders weAh dmgepwacM g o v enneataanddected ipembm of 
the Central Aseenhfy.dedHed Indiaalso toheid wars^Gernaay. After 
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a great deal of delMite, the Coagitn, even while coademniiif Naii OemMiy. 
decided not to jobi the war so long at Britain did not agree to eeiahMftd 
democracy in India and promise to give India freedom after the war. At 
same time it would not take advantage of Britainhdiflieultiethystartingaa 
immediate struggle. The British Oovemmenth reqwnte was utterly 
unhelpful. Branding the Congress a Hindu organiation, it tried to ^t the 
religious minoritiet and Princes against the Congress. It also refi^ to 
define its war aims so far as iu colonies were concerned. The Congren 
reaction was to reiterate its refusal to join the war efforts and to ask the 
Congress Ministries to resign in protest. But in view of its desire not to 
embarran those fighting Nazi aggreuion, it still did not give a call hr 
struggle. 

The people were, however, restive. The left-wing was critical of the 
leadership^ wait and see attitude and urged immediate action. Meeting at 
Ramgarh in March 1940, the Congress declared that 'iiothing short of 
complete independence can he accepted hy the people” and threatened civil 
disohedience. The Goveminent, however, remain^ adamant and refused 
to budge. Instead it issued a large number of orditumces taking away the 
freedom of speech and the pren and the right to organize into assodations. 
It also arrested a large number of left-wiiig political workers. The Congress 
now decided to initiate a satyagraha campaign which was, however, to 
remain limited. Only carefully elected individuals were to offer satyagraha 
in defence of freedom to speak and protest against participation in the war. 
By 15 May, 1941, more than 25,000 satyagrahis had been jailed. 

Two major international developmentt occurred during 1941. On 
22 June, Germany attacked the Soviet Union and on 7 December, Japan 
attacked the United States and joined the war against the Allies. Japan 
conquered in quick succession P^pines, Indo-China, Indoneria, Matoya 
and Burma and brought the war to Indiah borders. The recently released 
Congress leaders denounced Japanese aggression and once again offered to 
fully cooperate in the defence of India and the AIM cause ff Britain 
transferred the substance rtf power to India imaapdiately and promised 
complete independence after the war. Under pressure from Presideat 
Roosevehof die USA» President QiiangKai-diekefChiiHi, and die leaders 
the British Labour Party, the Britidi Government sent a mission to tadia 
inmardi 1942. The mission, headed by Stafford Cripps, was to n e g o t ia te a 
political settlement with Indian leaders awl seek their cooperation fortbe 
war effort. The terms of the Cr^ps proposal were, however, found 
unsatisfactory by the Indiao kadm. It was clear that the British 
Goveramem' was not willing to transfer the substance power. Tbe 
negotiations, therefore, soon broke down. 

The Annual Registers from 1939 to I942deal frith the Congress stand 
and the govermnent response, and , the positions taken up by other polinral 
parties and groups. The tensions and debates withhi the ntiks of the 



Cbqgim leadenhip ate adequately reported. The comae of the Individual 
Smyapaha is traced. The complex nefotiatioM between Staffmd Cripps 
and the Indian political leaden are reproduced and analyied. 

The Indian people were embittered and aqgry at the failure of the 
Crippf Mimion. Thirir discontent was further funnelled by war-time 
•hornier and' rising prices. They found the existing political situation 
intiderable. They must now act. The period from April to August 1942 was 
one of daily heightening tension with Gandhi becoming more and more 
militant as Japanese forces moved towards India and the spectre of 
Japapese conquest began to haunt the people and their leaders. The Annual 
Register faithf^ully portmys the rising tempo of nationalist feeling and the 
desire to struggle of those months. 

Finally, the All-India Congress Committee met in Bombay on 
8 August and passed the famous Quit India Resolution proposing to start a 
non— violent struggle under Gandhi^i leadership, lliis time, declared 
Gandhi, the nationalists would not “be satisfied with anything less than 
freedom." He exhorted the people to “Do or Die.” Gandhi, of course, in his 
usual strategic and political style, planned to open negotiations with the 
Government to persuade it to accept the nationalist demand. But the 
Government had already made full preparations to meet the challenge. It 
struck hard. On the morning of 9th August, it arrested all the major leaders 
gathered in Bombay and took them to unknown destinations. Hkeipeopie 
were thunder-struck, and reacted with anger and passion. There were 
spontaneous disturbances all over the country. Hartals, strikes in 
factorie8,schools and cdleges, and public demonstrations and processions 
were the order of the day. The Quit India Movement had begun. 

In several areas, the movement took the form of popidar rebellion and 
the formation of parallel governments in Ballia in Eastern U.P., Tamluk in 
Midnapore district of Bengal, and Satan district of Bombay. Underground 
orpniaations antearad all over the country, and dteyotganiaed sabmapof . - 
commnnintions By blowing up bridgni, cutting b^gmidi and telephone 
wires and demiiii^ goods tmins. The Government took every conceivable ' 
step tq^ppprem the popular upuip. The press was conqMetely muxxled^ : 
LatMchaips, Bring, machine-gunning and even bombing from the afrwi||i|bv‘ 
frequent occfrrences. Over lOJMOpmsonsdied inpoBceaad militaiyfirini^ 
In end, |iie Government succeeded in cnutaagiSm movement. Because 

of wil&^imillefenoc i^ India Rules, all this coidd not berepormd. or oi^ 
veiy b«^ mihe pstin or the itonual RqiRter excqMm tbeform ofoflicU 
critique of tfw movement. - 

A dmniatte qecnrmdiwFrtnimy 1943; mbmi 

Gandhi nnat im a ^<<day hohBng the lemriRe violeaee* of riie 
O e y e i i m ien t w « p«M H ^tor; B fci j ri p den M e^^ The fast Bid 

tq intense pcttii^.acijity%iao^ hii*i rs,ndilitried|i> . 

peiximde Bie' Ooveiinnant/.i»,; H ji| M^ ^QiH^^ ^ " 
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Vimoy^ ExecMive Council, M.S. Aney. N.R. Sarknr and H P. Mody, 
reiigned in protest against the Government^ obduracy. 

Eventhoi^ the Quit India Movement was suppressed, this mpvument 
and the popular rmponse to the earlier Individual &tyagraha hadi madeit 
evident tint the British would no loqgerfind it possible to rule India agaimt 
the wishes of the people. Gandhi was itleased from jail on 6 May, 1944 md 
political activity once again gained strength. Other nuyor Congress leaders 
were released in June 1 94S and asked to participate in theSimla Conference 
convened by the Viceroy. Loid Waveli. 

Meanwhile, Subhas Bose had escaped from India in March 1941 and 
gone first to Germai^ and Italy and then, in July 1943. to Singapore. There 
he had built on an earlier organization of patriotic Indian soldiers and 
officers, organized the Indian National Army (INA) and set ^ the 
Provisional Government of Free India on 21 October, 1943. Contingents of 
the INA had joined die Japanese Army in its march on India from Burma to 
free India. The march failed. All this could not of course be reported in 
India under war-time regulations. 

With the end of war in Europe in April 1945. India's anti-imperialist 
struggle entered a new phase. That Britain would have to quit India became 
evident from several major political developmenu which were now fully 
reported in the Annual Register. One major development was the 
tumuhuous welcome given by large crowds to leaders as they came out of 
jails from June 194' jinvards. When the Congress Working Committee met 
in Bombay, seveml lakh people braved rain to line the streets to welcome 
thrir leaders. 

Another major development came in the form of the massive campaign 
all over the country for the release of the INA men who were brought to 
*|ndia after the end of the war in the East and threatened with serious 
punishment. The campaign reached a crescendo when the Government put 
on trial for treason three senior INA OfTtcers, Generals Shah Nawaz, 
Gundial Singh Dhillon and Prem Sehgal. who were egilier officen in the 
British Indian army. During this campaign two major upsurges, virtually 
amounting to insurgency, occurred in Calcutta in November 1945 and 
February 1946. The Government had in the end to bend and release these 
officers and give up the attempt to punish other men and women of the IN A. 
Another massive popular upsurge occurreed from 1 8 to 22 February 1946 in 
Bombay when the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy went on strike fdrfheir 
ttemands and the city of Bombay resptmded with a hartal and massive 
demo ns tnition. Naval ratinti in ma^ other ports went on synqmthet^ 
sttffEe- Soldiers and airmen in cantonments in different parts of India had 
already briohea drstipline hi several instances, large segntents af^tht! 
boremimncy were alr^y pinetmted by nationalist sentinientsi It beoune 
clear that ilitain could no famger relymi the loyalty of thHr old instruments 
%1n!qdqgdKpe«^down. 4 
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A third major devclopiiieiit was the outburst of a strike wave among 
workeis and government employees on economic issues. There were, for 
example, strikes by postal and telegraph workers and railwaymen and even 
by policemen in Bihar. Peasant movements also became more pervasive and 
militant. Struggles for land and against high rents took place in Malabar, 

" B^gal, U.P.» Bihar and Maharashtra. Many of the Indian Princely states- 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Kashmir among others-were enveloped by 
popular up-surges and revolt. 

Elections to provincial assemblies, held in early 1946, provided the 
fourth major political development. The congress won an overwhelming 
majority of general seats while the Muslim League did the same for 
Muslime seats. 

All these indicators pointed to the mood of the people. In the 
meanwhile in 1945 elections in Britain, a Labour Government headed by 
Major Attlee had come to power. The Labour Party leaders had long been 
sympathetic to Indian freedom struggle and, what is more important, they 
read the signs of the time correctly. On 19 February, 1946, Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons that the Goverment was sending a 
Cabinet Mission to India to negotiate with the Indian leaders the terms for 
the transfer of power. There followed nearly I f/i years of hectic and tortuous 
tripartite negotiations between the Government, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, leading to the formation of an Interim Government in 
September 1^ and eventual achievement of independence as also the 
partition of India. These negotiations and other political events are dealt » 
with at length in the issues of the Annual Register. 

' VI 

(A) The Indian National Congress was the chief vehicle and organiser 
of India's anti-imperialist struggle. The Annual Register contoins detailed 
reports of all its annual sessions and the proceedings of all the All-India 
Congress Committee sessions and the meetings of the Congress Working 
Committee. The resolutions passed by all the three bodies of the Congress 
are also reproduced. It is undoubtedly the handiest source for this major 
aspect of the national movement. The Congress underwent two major 
^organizational changes, once in 1920 and then again in 1934. The Register 
contains all the relevant details. The economic and political progmmme and 
policies of the Congress underwent regular evolution in a tadical direction. 
This evolution is traced in the Register. Particular^ important in this 
respect are the proceedings and fCsolotions of the Congress sessions at 
Karachi iri 1931 and at Lucknow and Paizpur in^936. The Congress was 
nm free of imemal dissension, groupings, fac^nalism, and inner-party 
strugf^. FrM 39M when the Congress spp bn the question of attitude 
towards MOntafu-Chemsfoid Reforms to Subhas Bose's election in 1939 
followed almost immediately by his resignation intenuil struggles within the 
Congress were mide«iic <^od are detailed in the Annual Ri^istef. 

As pointed out earlier, an important achievement of theCongress was 



tbe me <rf and participation in coleniil kgitlatiiict from J924 to 1947 
without falling prey to the imperialist strategy of cooptation and ahaetptkp 
into the imperialeonstitutional structure. Otherwise also, the natibnaiiitshf 
many hues used the legislaturet both to Tight for Indian interesur and m 
oigans of propaganda. Activity in legislatures alto throws light on the 
efforts of different social classes and mterest groups to bend administratiw 
policies in direction of their own inmrests. Annual Register digests — but at 
considerable length— the proceedings of the central and provindal 
legislatures over the years. Ihis alone would make Annual Register a imyor 
source for modem Indian history. 

Nettt to its mast campaigns and constructive work, the Indian national 
movement relied heavily for poKticiation of the people on provincial, 
district, taluka and local conferences. The Register gives basic detadsof the 
provincial conferences over the years. 

The Indian national movement followed an active foreign policy of 
anti-colonialism, peace and Asian solidarity. The culmination came svith 
the Asian Relations Conference of 1947. The Register brings out the 
evolution of Indian nationalist foreign policy as also the details of the 1947 
Conference. 

(B) The Indian National Congress represented the mainstream of the 
Indian iwtional movement; there were, however, many other strands which 
were often ports of the Congress but also maintained independent 
otyinizational structures. Such was the case with Revolutionary Terrorists, 
the Communist Party of India, the Congress Socialist Party and the 
Forward Bloc. Many of the activities of the first two were perforce 
conducted underground because of legal bans on them. Still the Register 
deals with the Kakori Case, Assembly Bomb Case and Lahore Conspiracy 
Case involving Bhagat Singh and hit comrades, the Revolutionary 
Terrorists of Bengal and the strong measures the Government took against 
them, especially in Bengal. The first legal conference of the Indian 
Communtsu at Kanpur in 1925 is reported as is also the Meerut Conspiracy 
Cue. An interesting dettil it the Gandbi-SRaiatvala correspondence. Once 
dm Coihmunitt Party is legalized in 1942, iu political activities are duly 
r^ofted. All the Congresses of the Congress Socialist Party starting with 
dmfoinidingCongreM at Meerut in l934areM>veredasareals0manyofthe 
.provincial conferences of the socialfstt. Once the Foreward BtoecomesintD 
existence its activities are reported at length. 

The Liberals represented the major constitutional and lii^t-w^ 
stiand of Indian natfamalism after I9IS. formed and refmrnedmatqr 
organizations, dmugb perhaps the Natio^l Liberal Federation r e maia ed 
their prender body. The annual sessions of the Federation, the beeasioMd 
con f er en c es of tie Liberal organiations, and dieir general poKtkid 
acdvhiet find a due place in the R^i^. 
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Mh oeMiliy WM stfcngtheiied during the poft-1918 yean. The Annual 
Register provkta details of the Akali Movement, the Vaikom and 
Guruvayur Saiyagrahas, the movement of Harijan uplift induding 
Gandhi^ campaign of i932>33, and the formation and activities of various 
. ‘depressed classes' organi/ations to organise the stn^glc of the lower castes 
against ^ caste oppression and discrimination, . including Dr. B.R. 
Amhedlcar'li endeavours. . 

(D)’Sevei«f |egments of the Indian people were mobilized during the 
yean l9l8-471toth for the anti-imperiaiist stnig^ and for their own class 
and sectional demands. The Annual llegister coven these fully. There was, 
for example, the student and youth upsurge from I927>29. The student 
movement took a more organised form m 1936 when the AIMndia Students 
Fedention was formed. The annual sessions of the FMeration and other 
student organizations find a due place in the Register^ pages. 

Women's movement wasinitiatedinearlyl 92Qs culminating in the fint 
session of the All-India Womens Conference in 1927. Since then the 
Conference met more or less every year. Simultaneously provincial 
conferences of women, women's educational conferences and nuiny similar 
conferences were organized and duly reported. 

. The All-India Trade Union Congress was founded in 1920. Its annual 
sessions marked the high water-mark of the working class movement. These 
sessions as also the major industrial strikes can be studied in the pages of the 
Register. The Kisan (peasant) movements in India were initiated in the 
immediate post-First World War years. The Register falters in reporting 
them, though it does discuss the Kheda struggle, Moppilah Rebellion, the 
Bardoli Satyagraha, the no-rent, no-reveniie campaign in U.P., and the. 
peasant movement in North-Western Frontier Province led by Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. Once the peasant movement takes an organized form with 
the founding of the All-lndii Kiun Sabha, the Register begins its coverage 
in a more regular manner. 

From the middle 1920s the Indian capitalists start acting as an 
organized pressure group. They also start making a systematic critique of 
colonial economy and economic policies and simultaneously start 
siqtportiili the national movement. Tl^r main organ in this respect was the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. The Register 
rqporis the wetivities of the Federation, as also of several other 
pspituzations of Indicn manulifcturen and traders. As opposed to the 
rapridion, the Mtbh eapitaPs interesu weic repriaemed the 
Associated amjafecspofCommerceand the Bengal and BogihayCliemhm 
of Commetce whose MMMdtap are also np om iM die RcgiNci'.. 

/.(E) The' 'pnttaiill^' National Csmiicss.uias IsponiMl.kryviinafy 
professionals^ Nlil>; #tiai>fand ^ aS^nfea bodies and held aannal 

coaAnenoes. IatHaa.BfeeiiM Bntio'hMdaoMskMlfe 1919, 

w Wi lfy*t** Indnififlal OipiBiTii. 



ladkia PhBoiepiiic Coi^kiim, AO-lHliB Ubfaiy OMArnnee, MMadia 
EdocatioMl Gmfeieaoe, Ml*ladii Jounadkis Ooa t B W c a, MIm . 
Libefties Unkta. AIMadia Medkai 'Cea t ewace. the AII-Ahi^ lUlbty 
Coagtest, ^ AA-Iadia Orieatal Coafineaoe, AB*lailia Newipiqfar Eilian 
Coaiieieaoe, aad so oa. The bask deteib of these aad awiqrodier itMaid 
coafereaoes are givea ia the Aaaael Register. 

(F) A ou||or political adveace ia ladk diviag the I920t sms the 
poHtkal awAeaiag of the peqpk of the priaody^etilMe. To give AJs 
asMkeaiag aii elMadk diawasioa the iadaia States* ff ib j e c t s ChaftrlBce. 
sms held ia 1924, l92Seod I927.*A more oigeaiaeddkpe sms givea to dm 
moveaieot srhen the All-ladk StMes Pet^khCbafereacessasfouadedia 
1928 ead thea held regider ateetiags exo^ diuiagdie phases of^lfee bums 
Bioveaieats ia British.ladk. From 1938, iateasepoHtkaiaetiidQ' had mass 
aipveaieats svere iaitieted iaaieay of the states. The RegklerveooidsiBOSt 
of them, iachidiag ell the seuioas of the States Peopkii Coafoim^. 

(0) Commuaal riots ^hroke out ia ladk oa a krge<«cak after 1922. 
Efforts svere aiade to define commuaal teasioa through uqity coafereaoes 
aad ell parties coafereaoes. Commuaal parties had remained donum 
during the Noh-Cooperation Moveawnt. They once agaia became ac^ 
after 1922. The Annual Register deals at kagth svith the tens of coamm^ 
riots, the annuel conferences of the Muslim League and' JHindu 
Mahasabha and of other alUIndk and provineki coauaunal orgaaiaatiohs 
over the years from 1922 to 1947. The nationalist dforts to appease aad 
concilkte the communal parties and groups during the kte i920s as also 
during 1937-41 and 1 94S-47 as also the politics of these patties aad groups 
find a prominent place in the pages of the Register. 

(H) Princes, organised in the Chamber of Princes, and the Europeans, 
organised in the Eurt^tean Assocktioa and other assocktions, were 
another pilkr of colomalkm. Their poKtks and proceedings can also he 
studied in the pages of the Register. 

(1) Caste organuatioas, especklly the aon-Bmhmin movements and 
organixations of South Indk aad Maharaditfa,pkyed a dual rok in Indian 
politics. They were a vehkk for thestn^^ against upper caste domination 
of Indkn society; but they were ako a divkive foree used by cotonkl 
authorities to weaken Indkn nattonafism. Jy early 1930s the positive 
aspems of the non-Brehmin movcm eat wore absorbed by maiastimm 
nationaUnn and most of the noa-Brahmia cadre ud feeder joiaed the 
Matioaal Congress. Those representing die native a^eets wme 
com^etdy defeated and kidated poHtkally. The Annual Register diah- 
endi the paBtica. activities, organkatiens. mid c o nferenee s el ^ kind of 
poiftics hqimBnt'in the emiy 1920iand tapni^ofTbylntB lOSOk 

(J)Tbe RegkterdeakatkngthwididieOoveittmemaf fndkhpoikkB 



mW B bwi of IndioBaiid praviaeki tegblotiimaidMfefeiit tunes. Dettdbof 
most of die tewsenuted by theoentniUiid provinebilletitiBtoresiuefiBea. 
The Oovemmeiit of India appointed a horn of oonunittees to investifate 
p r o bi e m s and issues. Their reports.are a basic soone of modem Indian 
history. The Ragister gives, year after year, page after page, in full or In 
summary from, nearly all the important reports starting with die Report of 
the Industrial Commission, 1918. 

(R) Till 1927, the Register reproduces extensively questions and 
debates on India in the two Houses of Britidi Parliament' This coverage 
tiecMnes more and more skeletal in the later years. The major activities in 
Britain and the USA in support of Indian national movement, the position 
of Indians in South . Africa, East Africa, Fiji and other parts of British 
Empire, and Indian issues and persoimges at the League of Nations, the 
ILO, and the United Nations are discussed in a separate section headed 
*iiidia abroad** in most issues of the Register. 

(L) Lastly, one of the most us^ul pans of the Raster is the very large 
section which gives chronicle of events and the details of major political and 
other happenings during the year concerned. 

VII 

The Annual Register is not available in most Indian libraries and has 
been out of'print for years. It is a happy publishing event that it is being 
made available to the scholarly world. Its publication is most welcome at 
tite present time, for Indian academic world is undergoing a research 
explosion with thousands of students enrolling for M.Phil.and Ph.D. 
courses. Yet, research materials are not availble to most of them unless they 
are studying and teaching at metropolitan centres where natioiml or state 
archives exist. The Annual Register can enaWe many of these students in 
history, political science or sociology departments to work on their seminar 
papers and M. Phil, dissertations. Even M.D. students can use the Regnters 
both for framing a hypothesis and gather their preliminary data so that they 
can later go to the archives and national libraries for the more detailed 
primary materials with a certain economy of time as also with a better idea 
what data to look for and search. In fact, no college, university or other 
major library should be now without the Annual Register. 

* » 9.C. 



FORCWORD. 


Id this ooiDpilDtMm an attempt has baen made to 
supply the need, now growingly Mt in the ooontij, ol n 
small Imt oomprdbensiTe annnal digest of all Pnblie 
actiTities-^politioal, social, indnstrial, . ediicational, ate., 
in and oonoeruing India. A good deal of Indian aSsus is 
discnased and decided outside India, in England in the 
Houses <ii ParHameot, for instance, of which the average 
Indian hears little and perhi^ hnpws even less. Times am 
moving fast and even in India people am getting lemkisamd, 
and those who have the inclination to read and know nMm 
about India and herpn^^ress in any dimetaon have rarely 
the time or the means to go tihrongh the balky original 
Reports, Bulletins, Proceedings, eta, issued by Government 
or by Pnblie bodies and assodaitions. It is inrnswingly 
felt, also, alike by those who am already in pnblac fife 
as by those who am gradually coming into it, that paso> 
chial interests so long cultivated must now g^ve plaee to 
a wider outlook, and that facts an^ events ci the im- 
mediate past am too vidaable to be q>ee£ly foegotten and 
instead may be* made to yield a mneb wider ecperieaoe 
and better equipment than hemtofine ^ a handy volnaae 
oi the pitnm of an annual Ihto g te es Report would eminesitly 
serve tins pu ip ra e . Abo, witii the recent U^tide in Infion 
aspiratiems has cobm a general desim to know mom ef 
India as a ediiide. The diEsrai^ Pravumes and States of 
India want to know asom of em^ oOmw ; and the loiqr 
and ra^d stiUea taken by si^ States as ICyaom said 
Baroda in adniihisheBtive mattem have gtvmi an ed^ to ^ 
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all round spirit of enquiry now so peroeptible in the oountiy. 
Any enquirer who wants tn know the politieal, social, or 
other conditions of India, say, fire yean back, or say, who ‘ 
' wants to trace the ontogeny of a particular, mornnent, 
must first give most of his time to the colleetiqn of rare 
papers, gazettes, journals, reports, etc., and then proceed 
to ^ece together the small fragments of information that 
he seuures after an enormous loss of energy and time. 

The Indian Annual Blister is started to obviate to some 
extent at least some of these difficulties. In this, its first 
issue, it is feared that nothing more than a remote approzi* 
mation to the standard set forth above has been reached, and 
it is hoped that it will receive from the generous public 
the indulgence that is its due. Suggestions and correspond- 
ence are most gladly invited and will, it is assured, receive 
the closest attention. 

Sibpar, Calcutta. 

The Annual Register Office. 

.luly, 1919. 


Bditor. 
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Part I— Dir^torv. 




Chronicle of Events I9I8. 


JaMary. 

Int New Year Honoars list.— Mitam becomes '^His Exalted 
Highness*’ as hereditaiy distinction. Increased salutes to 15 Frinees^ 
*6 K.C.S.I ; 8 c S.I ; 4 K.c.1.1, s8 c.La, 8 cts, etc. 

Viceroy and Sec. of State receives at Bombay deputations 
from C. P and Berar for the Reforms. 

3nd. Maharaja Mysore opens Mysore-Aisikere Railway 
connecting Mysore in direct line vrith Bombay. 

3rd- Viceroy replies to the Premier's Telegram thanking him 
for the inspiring message it conveyed. 

4th* Conference of Chiefs and Princes at Patiala to discuss 
establishment of a Chiefs Council. 

All India Conference of Librarians met at Lahore under Mr. Shaip. 

6th- ^irsf Sunday in the year — Divine services of all denomina^ 
tions throughout India on the initiative of the ICing-Emperor. 

7th* Railway Conference of the Agents of all Indian Railways 
met at Simla under Sir R. HIghet to discuss War requirements. 

Bengal Co-operative Society Conference opened. 

g||i. Servants of India Society under Swami Sri Sankarachaiym 
organise an Indian Academy on the lines of the French academy. 

9th< lodlAn Seiuocu CoBfress sessions opened at Delhi bj 
the Lieut. Governor, and presided over by Dr. Gilbert Walkar. 

1 0th- looting for several days at various 

places in Bengal and else where. 

11th- Sir Rabindranath protests against arrest of his Pupil 
by C.LD, 

1 3th- Mr. Monugu's Mission of Receiving Deputation of Indian 
Reforms closed. Altogether some 1x0 deputations and 930 indivi 
duals have been received and Imard. 

ISth- Governor of Bombay presides over a big meeting of 
City representatives to discuss on hi^ house renu and food price. 

1 gni. Deputudon of Calcutta Municipal Corporation to mmlN^ 
to study municipal mtem. 

17^. Madras Govt, communique on advancement of Xfalio* 
fnedut education. 

IStt- Bengal Light Horae, an Indjan nnlt» scheme sanptioned. 





CEROmCLM or MVStfTB 


I9tk> Behari Provmcial'Brahinin Conference at Moradpnr under 
the l^ja of Tahirpnr as president 

30th< Death of Sir Chandramadhab (%osh, late ofBtiatiiw 
Chief Jnstioe Bengal, at Calcutta. 

24th> Coofercncc at OelM of Provlaclal Qovomora with 
Mr. Mont^ on Constitntional Reforms 

26th- Sreat .Shop-looting Fame at Bombay following high 
prices. 

Death of Sir William Wedderbnm, the "father” of the Indian 
Congress, in England. 

29th- Malaria Conference under the Governor at Calcutta. 

Annual Meeting of Calcutta Trades assocn. under Mr. Wiggett 
dealing with current political problems. 

3lst- Report of P. W. D. Reorganisation Committee published. 
B and O. I^islative Council met at Patna, I* G. presiding. 


Fobruory 1918 

6th- Imperial Council — Viceroy’s opening Speech- In- 
come-Tax Amendment Bill, cinematographs Bill and forest Act 
Amendment Bill introduced. Honltle B. N. Sarma’s resolution, on 
redistribution of the Provincial areas on language basis as prelimi- 
nary to Reforms, rejected. 

Punjab Provn. Muslim League met to request Viceroy to withhold 
Us sanction from “The Habitual offenders Movement Bill.” 

8tb- Royal Proclamation in Delhi establishing branch of 
Royal Mint at Bombay for Gold currency. 

10th- All India Hindu Conference met at Allahabad under 
Jagatguru Sri Shankaracharya of Puri. 

1 2th. Fifth Session of All India Sanskrit Sahitya Sammilan at 
Mayo Hali, Allahabad. 

13th- Government of Bombay appoints Controller of prices. 

ISth- Sir James Meston makes over charge of L. G. of U. P. 
to Sir Harconrt Butler. 

1 8th- Mr. Manuk's petition to the Patna High Court questioning 
the legality of special ttilmt^ds in the Sabaranpur Bakrid Riot Cue. 

191b- Imperhil Council. Delhi,— Usury Bill, Coinage Act 
Amendment Bill, Indigo cen Bill, introduced. 

Beaimi Legletntlve Couacll. Calcuttd, — ^Allies tlBsquaBffcation 
BSl, Hackney Carriage Bill, and Bengal Settled Estate Act introduced 

20 Mi- Bombay Government Bfll to rutrict incieaae oi home 
sent pnWshed for opinimi. 

Indian Railway ndministradon report 1917-18 puUfebed at Ddhi. 
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21st* Mysore Leglslotfve ConocHt Bangalore-^oggesiioii 
made to introdace Minto-morley scheme. 

24th* Bengal Provincial Conference Reception committee met 
At Chinsura under the chairmiutship of Hon. Mohendrt Ch. Mitra* 
Sir R. N, Tagore unanimously elected president of the Conference 
to be held on 39th and 30th March. 

25th* Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla becomes member, Esecntive 
Council, Bombay. 

26th* 'Annual meeting of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Sir H. Bray presiding. 

27th* Imp* Councllt Delhi— Forest Act .Vmend. Bill passed. 
Non*o0icial resolutions. Questions and Resolutions on Exchange 
compensation claim, Recruitment of Engineers, appointments for 
Indians and Re-extension of High-court Jurisdiction. 

Travancore Popular assembly met at Trix’andrum. 

28th* Imp* Council.— Non-official Resolutions. 


March 1918 

let* Imp* Couocil Delhi— ‘The Financial Statement of the year. 
Estimate for 1917—18 shows surplus of £% million. Estimate of 
1918—19 showls .' urplus of £ri millions. 

Calcutta Ut iversity Annual convocation opened by the Governor. 

5th- ^ Tbv- Great Internment Meeting at Town Hall, Calcutta, 
under hfr. B. Chakravarty. 

Imp Couacil, Delhi— Army Act Amend. Bill introduced. Coin- 
age Act Amendment bill passed. Cinematographs Bill passed. 
Non official resolutions. 

7th* C. P. Legislative Council. Government withdraws Local 
Self Government and Village Sanitation Bills. 

gth* Imp. Council— Budget Debate. 

9th* Imp* Council— Budget Debate* 

lOtb* Public meeting at Gokhale Hall, Madras, to condemn 
certain speeches of the Hon. Dewan Bahadur Rajagopalachariar in 
the local legislative council. 

12^ Imp. Council— Budget Debate. 

Civil Rights committee public meeting at Madras agidnst 
repressive measure of Government. 

iJth- Bombay Legislative' Cetmcil— Fhumcial statemmt 
presented. 

Madras Legislative Council— Financial Statement prestmted. 

Punjab Le^lative Council— Simla House Act 1918 amendment 
Bill mtrodneed and passed ; Financial Statement preseided. 
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CffSONWlE OF EVENTS 


.I4th* Kntbtuiastic icMptioo to Chandernagote Vtdmiteen 
letomed from the front 

Bengid kgidative Conncil— Financial Statement presented 

Ihip. Conncil— Income tax Amend. Bill paned 

IStb Bombay Conndl— Rent bill referred to select Committee. 

I6tli< Bengal Legislative Conncil. 

HearQr send*off to Home-rule delegates at Bombay nroceedinc 
to England 

I7ih. Bombay National Union meeting held at Bombay under 
Prtrf. Telang. 

|8tb* B. A O. Government Communique repudiating Swami 
Sa^adeva’s speeches after the Bakrid riots as inflammatory and preju- 
dicial to public order. 

Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel returned to Imp. Conncil in place of Sir 
E. Rabimtoola. 

Imp. Council— I. D. F. Bill introduced. 

19th> Imp. Legislative Conncil— Soldier’s Litigation Bill passed. 

B. C. Pal leaves C: icutta for Bombay to join the Home rule 
deputation to England 

Slat Bombay Conncil— Bombay Medical Act Amend, intro- 
duced and referred to select Committee. 

Swami Satyadev sends representation to B. and 0. Govern- 
ment denying charges against him. 

22ad> Kaira Ryots Passive Resistance started by Mr. Gandhi. 

Bombay Council— Non official resolutions 

Imp. Council— Usnaty Bill passed— Conncil adjourned Sine Die. 

Viceroy unveiled bust of Mr. Gokhale in Conncil Chamber. 

jgrd. Death of Sir John Anderson, Governor of Ceylon, in 
Colombo. 

24th- Bombay Council— Rent Bill passed. 

28th- Bombay Chamber of Commerce— Annual meetii^ 
under Mr. Hogg as president 

26th- The second Home Rule league conference at Bombay 
under Hon Mr. M. D. Ramji. 

27th- Hearty send off to second Home-rule league deputation 
headed by Mr. TUak at Bombay proceeding to England. 

29th- Annuid meeting of Bengal Provincial congnm committee 
at the Indian Assodation hall under Mr. B. Cbadcerlin^- 

3«th- BMfri Pnvinetel ConflorMMO at Cblnanra under the 
Hod. A. Ci Xte^iBnddemial address. 

PuUie DMietingat Gdchale Hall, Madras to ptorest against die 
unjust actiM nfllmma Govenunent proUb^ng A. B. Patrika, The 
HIbdu and New hilt com^ into Burma. 



APRIL 1918 s 

3ltt Bengal Provincial Conference— Resolutions passed— 4he 
Bengal Scheme. 


April 1918. 

2nd. Premier’s message to Viceroy on imminent German 
Menace to India and asking India to prepare. 

3rd. Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose memorial meeting at Calcutta 
under H. K. the Governor. 

4 th. Hon. Sir W. Meyer opens Tata Indnistrial Rank. Bombay. 
Indian Homc.rule deputation passport concelled by order of British 
Government War Cabinet. 

Bengal Legislative Council— Sir. S. P, .Sinha introduced ‘village 
Self-Government Bill. 

5th. Viceroys message to the premier assuring India’s help 

3th. Inaugural celebration of the National educational week at 
the Arrva Samaj Hall Calcutta under Sir A. Choudhuri. 

lOtii. Big public meeting at the Dalhousie Inst. Calcutta under 
Mr. B. Chuckerburty to consider the Premier's message to India. 

H. £. the Governor opened the Calcutta branch of the Tata 
Industrial Bank Ltd. 

H. E. The Governor inspected Cal : University infantry; Belghoria 
Camp, Calcutta. 

1 7th- Sir Michael O'Dwyer announced the grant of commissions 
to nine Punjabis at a reemting meeting at Amritsar 

Mrs' Besant delivered a lecture on War Cabinet's decision can* 
celling passports to Home Rule Deputations at Beadon Square, 
Calcutta. 

Big Moslem meeting at Agra on the Arrah riot case under Mr. 
II. .S. Hossin. 

1 3th. Mrs. Besant delivered lecture on “the Present Political 
Situation and our duty” at Bankipore. . 

19th. Pitst Bombay Co-operative Conference opened under 
Hon. lAllubhai Samaldas. 

21st. Mr. Tilak delivered a lecture on the Delhi Conference 
at Madras— Mrs. Besant presiding. 

22ad Second .Session of Mysore Representative assembly, 
interesting reforms introduced 

2dth Bombay Miilowner’s Association— Annual meeting nndet 
SirD. Wacba. 

27tli imperial War CoafertMa at Deibi— Viceroy*! t^Mdng 
speech- Man power and ResoorcM Comndttee apptdnted. 

Public mornings all over the countir to espress dissadshctlm st 
the compositions the Delhi War Coniennoe. 
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Wftr CoQfeKnce rab-committee meetingt. 

Cdbbntioa of third auaiyeriMy of Indiaii Hoiiie>nile league at 

Bon^ and BdgMuo. 

Bill Gaadhi opeaed Swadeshi Co-operative stores at Delhi. 

WM; Co «iw oa w frr-R*«olPtionB psase d — K haparde’s 
resonpon vetoed ou of order. 

Bv» Gap^is letter to the Viceroy. 

Witlingdoii laid foundation stone of New Seamen’s 
Institp^ in Bombay. 


May 1918- 

2p|<t$ Baogal war €oafereaee> Calcutta, under the Governor, 
H. E. Ix>rd Konaldshay. 

Grovt, of India issjues communique saying that 5 , 00,000 recrnits 
aip lequired. ! 

grdj All India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
Bits. Besant labour party invited to send delegates to the next 
Coagress at Delhi. 

4tii* Provlacial War Coafereacea'—At Madras, U. P. 
Punjab. C. P. 

Bengal Humanitarian Assocn. Exhibition at the Town Hall, 
Howrah. 

6 th' Bombay Provincial Conference at Bijapur. Mr. Gandhi 
ufg^ abolition of indenture system of labour recruitment. 

9 tli, Madras Provincial Conference at Conjeeveram, expressed 
dissappointment to the Delhi conference. 

I Oth« Govt, of India notification of establishment of several 
boards in pursuance of recommendations of the Delhi War Conference. 

I I th. Conference at Shillong under Chief Commissioner to give 
effect to Delhi conference resolutions. 

’ 14tb' Malwraja of Burdwan assumes charge of the Bengal 
Executive Council. 

3411^ Govt of India resolution on local Self-Government issued. 

S 5 th. Sitting of the Bharat Itihas Sanshopak mandal at Poona 
under Mr. V. S. Khare. 

29 | 1 |. Ben^ Government Resoluticm on fhe report of the 
adminimation cl the Jail department 1917 published at Daijeding. 

June. 1918- 

Sod. Birthday Honours list issued at Simla. 

Second Indian War Loan opened. 



JULY 1918 
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3rd> Sir Satoumiiya’t letter to President Wilton refemd toiMid 
interpellated in H. of Commons. 

Second Indian War Loan Meeting at Calcutta under H. E. the 
Governor. 

Big Home Role league meeting at Hyderabad (Sind) 

4tii- Ina^nral meeting of the Central Pnbiidty Board at 
Simla under Sir WiHiam Vincent. 

7 tli. Home Rule manifesto issued at Calcutta on Montagu 
Report 

1 0th* Boinhny War Coiifereoce***'Piasco with Home Rulers. 

1 3th* Bombay War Loan Meeting' at Town Hall. 

Maharaja Bikanir, Lord Sinha, Sir, j. Meston, nominated India's 
representative ; warmly welcomed at the Imperial War Conference. 

1 6th* Home Role anniversary meeting at Chittagong. 

1 7th* Sitting of.Bengal Internment advisory Committee 

1 8th* The Subranaala letter to Wilson— hotly discussed 
in House of Lords. 

19th* First onset of the Influenza Epidemic at Bombay. 

2lst* Government of India announces grant of .Crmy'CommiS' 
sion to Indians. 

22a4* First Gold Coin issued from Bombay Mint. 

25th* Big Public Meeting at Calcutta under Mr. H. N. Dntt 
‘.0 pass a vote of confidence on Sir Snbramaniya. 

28th* Bombay Government resolution reviewing progress of 
Oo*operative credit movement in Bombay during 1917—18. 

30th* Home Rnie league meeting at Bombay under Mrs. 
Xaidu. 


J«l]rl9l8* 

3r4* Bengal Legislative Council Session begins at Calcutta. 

H. £. The Governor Presides a recruiting meeting at Surat. 

‘4th* Bengal Provincial agricultural association met under 
H. E. The Governor. 

8th* The Montaga— Chelmsford Reforms Report issued. 

10th* Conference at the Indian Assodation convened by 
Mr. S. N. Baneijee who declared the Reform Scheme as aocmtsble. 

14th* Extraordinaiy Sessitm of Bengal Provincial conttrence 
under Hon. Mr. Chanda, to consider Reforms. 

i9th* The Rowlatt Committee's Report on Section issued. 

Bombay National union rehise to accept the reform Scheme. 

20tb* PnnjM) Prodncial mnslintlei^e met at Lahore to die* 
cuss Reform Scheme. 
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23a4> Tenni of kmy Commissions to Indiint ainnomiced liy 
Secretsiy of Sttte in House of Cmnmons. 

23rd* Bomtmy Legislative Council— Bombay Mnnicipal Act 
patted. 

24tb* Imperial War Coafereace at Loadoa—ReaolnUon 
ai!8ing removal of Colonr bar in J}ominion8 and Reciproci^-— Sir S. P-. 
$nha’s speech. 

2Stll. Moderate Manifesto accepting the Montford Reforms. 

Special Congress Session Reception committee meeting at Bom- 
1*7 under Mr. Patel. Old moderates keep away. 

27th* Mr. Monttgn’s Cambridge Speech on Indian Reforms. 

Punjab Provincial conference at Amritsar nnder Mr. Dnni Chand. 

Special Congress Session Execntive Meeting at Bombay. 

■28th* Special Punjab provincial conference to consider the 
Reforms. 

Tanjore Special District conference under Mr. V'. P. Madhaba 
Rao to discuss the reforms. 

Chittoor special District conference under Mr. C. Duraiswamy 
Iyengar to discuss the Reforms. 

29th* Meeting of Lady’s branen, Home Role League at 
Ahmedabad. 

Bombay Council, at Poona — Budget statement. 

District Conference at yeotmal under Mr. Alekar to discuss 
Reform .Scheme. 

Meeting of All India Moslem League council at Lucknow under. 
Raja of Mahmndabad. 

3 0th* Bombay Legislative. Council— Poona, Rent bill referred. 

3 1st* Sir S. P. Sinha made K. C. 

Mr. B. N. Basu gets an audience wjth H. M. The King. 

Debate in the Mt^ajan Sabha Hall at Madras under Dewan Baha- 
dur Govindaraghava Iyer Mrs. Besant dwells on the Montagu Report. 

Madras Presidenc}’ association condemns Refonn Proposals. 

Bombay Council— Protest Resolution against Government HiU 
exodus ; hotly discussed and defeated. 


te Attfast 1918* 

let* Bombay Legislative Council— Nonofficial Resolutions. 

2nd* Bombay Legislative Council. 

Mr. Tilafc served with a notice under the Defence of Inffia Aqf 
not to ddhnr aiqr ^eech widtout pepnission by tbe'lHihiet Magistrate 
at Poona. 



AHaUST i$18 f 

3r4. Madias Provhicial Conference wider Mr. Vllajnmi^eB* 
ebariar. 

4th* War AnoIvnrMiy-ixIebrated b)r divine prayers at all 
places of vordiip. 

Amraoti sp^al District Conference disapproved MontfonI 
Scheme. , 

Special Session of the Bengal Presidency Moslem League at 
Oalcntta under Mr. Fazinl Hnq to consider Reform proposals.— 
disapproval of the reforms. 

5tb* Congress Reception Committee at Bombay— Sir D. Pedt 
elected chairman. 

Special Session of the Behar Provincial Conference at Bknkipor 
under Mr. IMazarhul Haq. 

6th* Indian Budi^ Debate in the House of Commons. 

Debate on Indian Reforms in the House of Lords. 

Stb* Mr. Hasan Imam elected President of Special Congress. 

Mr. Gandhi addresses a Home-rale league meeting at Surat. 

9th< Meeting of Bengal Provincial Congress committee at 
Calcutta to discuss Reform Scheme. 

I oth* Manifesto of all India Moderate party supporting Mont* 
ford Reforms. 

Sindh special Provincial Conference. 

Monster Meeting at Burdwan condemning Reform Scheme Mr. B. 
Chnekervarty’s address. 

I I th* U. P Provincial Conference under Mr. P. N. Banerjee at 
Lucknow. 

Central Province Special Provincial Conference at Akola under 
Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

1 2th* Madras Provincial Congress Committee elects Mr. Tilak 
as President of Congress at Delhi. 

United Province Legislative Council meets to discuss Reform '* 
Proposals. 

iSth* Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies at 
Simla. 

16th* Meeting of the Moderates at the Indian Association to 
justify abstention from the Congress. 

Burma Provincial Congress committee met at Rangoon. 

ISth* Haja of fiilaspnr attached to 4 t'Dogras as Hon. Captidn. 

C. P. Provincial Congress Committee elects Mr. Tilak, President 
of Congress at Delhi. 

I9th* Conference of Directors of Ch'il Sotmlies under Bit 
Clan^ Hill at Kagpnr. ^ 

Bengal Legislative Council met at Dacca under H* £. Governor. 



to 
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list- Moderates under Mr. Banneiji meet at Bombay^^Sir D. 
Wacha elected Chairman of Reception Committee of All India 
moderate Conference. 

H. E. llte Governor holds a Dnrbar at Dacca. 

*22nd* Conncil of Servant of India Society decides to abstiUn 
from Special Congress. 

24th* Judgment delivered in Mr. Vaitfyas Case; iB months 
rigorous imprisonement. 

Stirring address of Mrs. Besantat the Moraiji Goculdas Hall, 
Bonibay on the special congress. 

2Sth* Mr. F. Noyce appointed Cloth Controller. 

26th Public meeting at the Indian Assodation on the cloth 
problem. Go\’emment appealed. 

27th* Public meeting at the Morarji Gokuldas Hall, Bombay 
under Mr. C. R. Das. 

28th* Madras Tramway Strike. 

29th. Indian National Congresa--Special Session at 
Bombay under Mr. Hasan Imam. 

30th* ‘Special Congress resolutions passed. 

Childens Party at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

Hon’ble S. Bey appointed Chief-Justice, Hyderabad. 

3l8t* Moslem League—'Bxtraordinary Session at Bombay 
under Mahmudabad. 

Bombay Provincial congress Committee elects Mr. Tilak, Presi- 
dent of the Delhi Congress. 

September 1918. 

1 St* Moslem League Resolutions. 

Special Congress resolution on Reforms, moved by Malaviya and 
passed. 

3rd* Government of India Circular on Elementary Edncetion. 

Conference at British Indian association to consider the high 
price of Cotton goods. 

Bengal Legislative conncil>*-Hackney carriage Bill, Food 
Adulteration Bill, Juvenile Smoking Bill Etc. 

4th* imperial Couiicil Autnma Seesioo : Viceroy’s Speech 
on Reforms. Collection of taxes Bill, Paper Cnrreii|:y Bill, N<m- 
ferrous Metal Bill, Insolvency Bill, Cheap Cotteii cloth Bill 
introduced. 

The Jain Community met at Calcutta to prO^t against the 
removal of khandaghri images by the Behar Govonpimt. 

8th* LnpetiM Legislative council*'*— Patel’s HMu Marriage Bill 
intr^uced. Khi^sirde on the Sedhitm Cmnmittee report. 
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6ih> Inpeiial Cencil—ltfifMeiM ddMte. 'ikn1>le Hr. 

Retolo^ MppoitiDg Hontford Sdiene. 

7 tti. Inpeitel Comcil— Debate on Baimei}ii Rewtethn ilhidi 
it patted. 

De^h of Sr Ratan Tata of Bombay in London. 

Pth- Imperial Conncil— Finance Member (W. Meym) nMma 
for India bearing farther Milituy cott 

1 Otii' Imperial Cooncil>-Flnance Membert motimi adopted. 

Food Riots at varions part of Madras Presidency. 

1 Ith- Imperial Council— 

H. M. the king received the Indian Labour Corps. 

I3th> Mr Bannerjes manifesto on moderate conference. 

1 4th- Bengal Presidency Moslem meeting at Calcutta under 
Mr. Fazlul Haq to protest against the Government order prohibiting 
moslem meetings. 

16th. Chandavarkar, Beachcroft internment advisory Committee 
report out. 

Mahomedan Deputation to Governor of Bengal about their pro* 
hibited meeting prior to the great Bakrid Riot in Calcutta. 

18th. Imperial Council, Simla-^Taxes Bill. Metal Bills, Indian 
array Bill passed— I. D. F. amendment Bill. Bronze Coin Bill 
introduced. 

19th. Imperial Council— Non-official resolutions 

20th. **India Day” in London, to raise £$o,ooo for Indian 
troops. 

22 nd. Bombay Legislative council— (iovemment explains 
measures taken on shortage of food grains— District police Act, 
Municipal Act passed. 

23rd. Imperial Council— Debate on Rowlatt Report- 

24 th. Bombay Legislative Council— Rent Bill discussed. 

Imp. Council— Non-official Resolution on Rowlatt Report defeated. 

25th. H.' M. The Kings message to Vicert^' on Recruiting, 

Bombay Legislative Council — Rent Bill passed. 

Imperial Council— Hon. .Shafis resolution conveying thanks to 
War Council passed. 

26th. Imperial Council— Viceroys speech— Conqranys Bill, 

I. D. F. Bill, Bronze Coin Bill, Indostritd Bill passed. 

Mr. Hasan Imam, Presid. Nat. Congress, interviews Vioerm at 
Simla re Congress Deputation to F.ngland— Passport not graated. 

27th- Franchise and Function committees appoiuted uUlb 
Lord Sontbborough as pre^dent. 

30Ri- All India Mahomed. Educational Confeieiiee met. ' 
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October 1918 

let. Bombay Pani commm^Qr view# on Reform Scheme 

ilBacitoMd. 

Home-Role T^tagoe meeting onder Mr. P. K. Telang at 
the Morarji Gokoldaa, Bombay. Mr. J. Dvarkadas lectorea 
on .the present Political Sitnaton. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce met at Calcutta, Hon. Mr. Ironside 
presiding. The Chamber twined that the Montford Scheme was 
premature and disastrous to the people and the Indian Empire. 

4th- Special Session of the Travancore Mahajan Sabha uith 
Dewan Bahadur A. Govinda Pillai in the chair to discuss Montford 
Sdieme in its bearing on the Native States. 

8th. U. P. Provincial conference at Aligarh. Sir Harconrt 
Bntler the JLientenant Governor sends message wishing success to 
the conference. 

6th- Hindu, Mahometi.'in Conference at the Bangiya Jana 
Sabha office. Mr. B. Chuckerburty presides. , 

7th- All India Public Holiday and Victory ceiebratlons- 
for allied Victory- 

1 Itb- Opening of the Mysore Exhibition by H. H. The 
Maharaja. 

1 6th- H. E. H. The Nisam received new title from the king 
Emperor. 

1 7th- Sir P. D. Pattani of India Council granted leave to 
Visit India* 

1 8th- Arrival of Indian Journalists in London. 

19th. l*'irst Convocation of Mysore University opened by the 
Maharaja. Address delivered by Sir Ashntosh mnkherjee specialfy* 
invited. 

Indian Editors received by the King and Queen at Buckingham- 
palace, London, 

3 1 St- Retirement of Justice Beaman from Bombay High Court. 

22ad- Baroda Legislative assembly. Dewan announced lo 
lakhs of Rupees granted by Maharja to help the poor. 

Madras I.«gislative Council special meeting. H. K. The Gover- 
nor pryiding. Montford report resolutions discussed, i 

Meeting of the Bombay Medical association |6' ^uider the 
Inflnensa Epidemic. 

2Sth- Pint urban Co-operative ctmference in Rnagomi. 

38th- Special Smsion of Travancore Leililtive comncB on^ 
mtmicipal bill. if 

U-P-Legh^tri Ccimcil met at Lucknow. #' 
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J<Hh> NatkMMl tfaaidGifMi^ and pnqrer at Ben«ni at ti» 
Bhmt Dhumt 

Hr. Tilak and lua Hmne Role party reach Loodoo. 

Report of Indian bdnstrial CofuntMion issned. 

3lat Vicenty 'viaiuKa^mtr ; State Banqnet at Srinagar. 


Ndvombor 1918 


lafc Flrat nil India Modwatea conlernaeo at Bombay 
Hon. Mr. S. Banneije president, Hon. Sir D. Wacba, 

Reception committee— warm reception of Reform Scheme anMcct 
to certain changes suggested. 

Lord Sonthborongh and members of tbe reform 
arrived at Bombay. 

2nd- Recept< of Indian Editors in England by Empire Press 
Union. Mr. lyenrar of “Hindn” and Mr. Gbose of *'Bmmati** 
plead Indian disa! ties. 

3rd- Sir S. 1 a returns from War conference to Calcntta 
and takes cbarg ui office as member, executive council, Bengal. 

4t|i- Big Public meeting in Gokbale Hall, Madras on current 
situation. 

Travancore Legislative council— closing speech of Dewan 
reviewing tbe position of local self Government in tbe State. 

All India Moslem league meeting at Calcnttt. Government urged 
to enquire into tbe Calcntta riota 

gtb- Sir James Meston succeedes SirW. Merer as Finance 
member. Government of India 

Strike of Railway employees in Lucknow. 

Pth- Honble Mr. Bhnrjri of Bombay wantt full responsible 
Government at mice in Bombay in his minute to the Report of Non* 
oificid member of Bombay Council. 

Bombay Legislative Council— cotton comrol Kll di sc ussed . 

Second meeting of tbe Press Represantatives in Mysore. 

7tfa. Bombay Council- Hon. Desai's resolution to «»nft blfr 
vromn to bMome monici|ial commissioners carried Ity msjority. 

War Calrinets tribute to ludia for her services in the war. 

Beogal Government's order r* Rice control issued. 

8th* Bombay Coundl,— noiwifficial rcj««*>»iona 


I ifh* Premier announces cessation of bostiUties on aU honta 
Armistice rigaed. 

****!'t Biluwor selected to 

fqmsent India in the Peace Confeienoe^ 
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f4th« Bengai LegMtUve CouacO. H. E. Goteroor piesideir 
Reform Sdieme debate. 

1 Sth* H. E. Governor of Bengal delivers inaegural lectnre at 
tbeTodian Mosenm Lecture Hall bn '*the effect of the war in devdo|K 
ing indnstries in Bengal." 

1 fftb* Maharala of Burdsmo took charge of office as mem- 
ber, executive council. Bengal in place of Sir 8. P. Sinha. 

The Second Gnjrat political conference met at Nadiad. Hon. 
Mr. Patel presides. Defects of Reform scheme shown. 

ISth* Hon. Pnhdit Matanya accepts presidentship of Delhi 
Congress during next X’mas. 

20tb> Punjab Legislative Council, Reform scheme discussed. 

All India Cow Conference at Delhi. 

Indian Editors received at the India office. 

21st. Madras University Convocation — Sir Thomas Holland’s- 
address to the Graduates. 

22nd< Cancellation of restrictions of political work on Mr. Tilak 
in England. 

Bombay National union protest against Government selection of 
India's delegates at the Peace Conference. 

23 rd' Great cricket match in Bombay between English team 
under Lord WiUingdon and All India team under Patiala in aid of 
famine relief fund ended in a draw. 

Provisions of proposed Excess profits tax published. 

Honble Mr. Gillman, member, Reform Committee, died at Simla. 

First Sitting of the Non-official commission at Calcutta to 
investigate into the Causes of the Calcutta disturbances. 

24tli. Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Congress 
Committee to elect representatives to the All India Congress 
Committee. 

C. P. Provincial Congress Committee met at the Gokhale Memo- 
rial Hall and urges self-determination for India. 

25tb. Maharaja Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha leaves Bombay 
for England. 

27th. Armistice cnlehratioos throughoat India' 

Beng^ Legislative council. Order of suppresSitm of the Munici- ^ 
p a litif ff of Buiihvaa and Hoogly-Chinsura qnestitmed. 

Rjg Home-Rule meeting at the Monmohan theatre, Caicnttai^^^ 
q)ee^ of Ifrs. Bbi^. 
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2Mli. InvesUtnit bjr Viceroy of Maharaja BharaQ>«r wiAi Ml 
powers. 

H. K. 'Fhe Governor (^tens the Sanitary Board special Cpnference 
attheConncil Chamber, Caicntta. Dr. Chas. A. Bentley lectnres on 
Bookworm Disease. 

B. and O. Provincial legislatK'e Council met at Bankipore. 

29th- Victory-day Cdobrationa throushout India- 

Big Relief meeting at the Town Hall, Bombay, H. K. The 
Governor presiding. 

30th- First Convocation of the Patna University 

Bankipore. 

First Anniversary meeting of the Bose (Sir J. C.) Institute at 
Caicntta. H. K. The Governor Presides. 

December 1918 

2nd- Public meeting at the Gokhale Hall, Madras. Hon 
B. N. Sarma presides ; several resolutions including the request to 
allow Congress deputation to attend Peace Conference passed. 

Death of Sir Gurndas Bannerjee, Kic-Judge, Bengal. 

Bengal Provincial ('ongress committee met and passed resolutions 
equesting the Viceroy to send Congress delegates to the Peace 
Conference. 

4th- Banga Dharmamandal met to protest against Patels 
Inter-Caste Marriage Bill. Raja Peary Mohan Muckerjee presides. 

The Nattuko Tai Nagarthars association held a meeting at 
Madras to protest against the excess profits tax. 

6th- All India Urdu Press Conference met at Delhi. 

7th- C. P. I..egislative council, ('ouncil adjourned Sine die. 

9th- Bombay Legislative Council— Cotton control Bill debate. 

1 0th- H. K. The N'iceroy with party arrives at Calcutta. 

Closing of the Railway Conference Session at Delhi. 

First Aeroplane from England-^Iiinded at Karachi— a 
Hadley-Page Biplane commanded by Gen. .Salmond. 

1 1th- Willingdon Memorial meeting at Bombay broken up in a 
scandalous fiasco. 

I2tli. Fourth meeting of the Bombay Englneerii^ 
Congress at Bombay- 

14th- Convocation of the Calcutta University 
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IStfe. Behar and Orissa Provinciid Congress committee met at 
i’atna under Mr. S. Stnha. 

19th. Sir George Lloyd, Govemor>desi^te of Bombay lands 
at Bombay and takes charge of Office. 

Calcutta University Convocation met under H. £. Viceroy the 
Chancellor, the ( alcntta University Infantiy Corps furniJiing 
( juard of Honour. Chancellor's address. 

19th. Bengal Council, Bengal Tenant Bill, Juvenile Smoking 
Act. ‘ 

24th. Annual meeting of the Gurukul academy. 

26th. The Indian National Congress— 33rd Session, at 
Delhi, President. Address of Pandit Maiaviya— Presidential 
procession not allowed by Government. Sir Sankaran Nair, member 
Government of India Council attends. 

Ail India Medical Conference met at Delhi, Dr. Sir Nilratan 
Sarkar presiding. 

Theosophical Convocation—Lectuw by Mrs. .\nnie Besant on 
Problems of Political Reconstruction. 

27th> Congress Subject Committees deliberations at Delhi. 

Fifth all India Hindu Conference at Delhi, Raja Rampal Singh 
President. 

Mahomed- Educational Coofereocoat Sarat—S*’*^ 

under Sir K. Kahimtoolah. Governor of Bombay sends message of 
sympathy. 

28th. 3rd Session of the .\11 India commrni language 
Conference at Delhi. 

Ind. Nat. Congress^snd Day, usual resolntions passed. 

29tb- Ind. Nat. Congress— -Resolutions on Reform passed, 
full autonomy demanded— Mr. Shastiy’s amendments rejected. 

30th- All India Moslem League at Delhi, Hon. Mr. Fazinl 
Huq, president, delivered Presidential address ; strong speech of 
Dr Ansari, Chturman Recep. Committee. 

Industrial Conference at Delhi,— Presidential address of Mr. J. B. 
Petmrstrmig criticism of Industrial com.’s Report. 

Economic Conference at Bombay under Principal Anstey. 



Chronicle of Events 1919. 

January 1919. 

1 St- All India J.adies Conference held at Delhi nnder Mrs 
Besani. 

Proclamation Parade at Calcutta presence of H. £. the 

A'iceroy, H. K. the (.'oinmander-in-l’hief and H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal. 

Death of Kevd. G. Lefroy D. IX, Bishop of C'alcutta and 
Metropolitan in India and Cevlon at Calcutta. 

2ad- V icerov visits Tala Steel Works at Sakchi. 

H. M. the King sends message to I f. K. the C*omroander-in- 
Chief appreciating the assurances of loyally atul devotion of the 
Indian Army. 

3rd I'he C. IJ. infantry sports on the Kllenhorough Coarse, 
Calcutta — Lady Santierson distribuied prizes. 

The fourth and last meeting of the Engineers Conference in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal— Sir T. Holland presides— 
resolutions to form an Indian Socici} passed— Rs. 24,000 subscribed 
on spot. 

6th* The Indian Press Deputation arrivetl Colombo by the 
S, S. Somali. 

8th* Fanatical .Moplah outbreak at Calicut— Several persons 
murdered and some ]\FopIahs shot. 

Keshab Chandra Sen .Xnniversary meeting at the University 
Institute Hall, Calcutta — H. K. the Governor presides. 

9th. Big Mill .strike in Bombay— ic 0,000 men go out— 
nearly 75 out of 85 inill.'> had to suspend work. 

H. E. Lady Chelmsford left Delhi for England enrouie Bombay. 

First Sc.ssion of the Baroda Representative Assembly presided 
over by the Dewan. 

I 6th* Second Conference of ilie Indian Mathematical Society 
at Bombay openeil by H. E. Sir George Lloyd. 

11th* Calcutta University Senate meeiing on the ^'Leakage 
Committee *— Sir Ashuiosb Mukerjea s movement that the Report 
of the Second Leakage Committee be confirmed, is accepted alter 
a heated discussion. 

13th* Coofereoce of Qovemorsy Lt Oovomorii/Md 
Chief Commisslooeri at Mht to dlacUio the Soforni 
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1 7th* .PIrft Coavocatioa of the Hioda Ualoorolty hehf 

at Boasroi^H* H. the Mahanja of Mysore, the Chancellor of the 
Universi^ presides. 

Thh Indian Science Congress sittings in the Institnte of Science, 

Bombay. 

1 8th> Deputation of the Bombay Mill strikers waited on the 
Governor— His Excellency listmied very ^-mpatheticaliy to their 
grievances and promised to secure redress. 

The Council of the C. U. Post-Graduate Teaching met in the 
Science College Hall to appreciate the honour of knighthood 
Conferred on Dr. P. C. Roy by the Government. 

Death of Prince John, the youngest son of H. M. the King. 

20th* Mysore students presented address to Sir Rabindranath. 

H. £. the Viceroy opens the Chiefs Conference ut Delhi. 

Blevatioa to peerago of Sir S. P. Sinha, Under-Secretar\ 
of State for India, officially announced in London. 

31st* Bombay Mill strike settled by ‘concessions from 
millowners— other strikes continue. 

Meeting of Bengal I>egislative Council — Governor presides — 
resolutions of thanks for appointment of Sir S. P. Sinha to be nnder- 
Secretar}' of state passed. 

32rd- 13th. All India Sub- Assistant Surgeon's Conference at 
Campbell Hospital, Calcutta— also indigeneons Drugs Exhibition 
opened by I..ord Konaldshay. 

34th> Informal investiture at Viceregal I-odge, Delhi for 
K. C. S. I.. G. C. I. E., Etc. 

U. P. Legislative Council met at Allahabad — Sir Harcourt 
Butler presides— resolutions of sympathy on the Death of Prince 
John passed. 

28th. H. E. the Viceroy and People of India wire tp His 
Majesty expressing grief and sympathy on the death of Prince John. 

5th. Chiefs Conference at Delhi presided over by Viceroy- 
presentation of sword .to Maharaja of Patiala. 

26th* Allahabad University Convocation under Sir Harcourt 
Butler. 

Annual sessions of Aurvedic and Unani Conference at Delhi. 

IJie Jjlon. Mr. S. N. Baiinerji unveiled portrait of the La te 
Mr i Dadab^ Naoroji at Bombay. 

30th. Big Protest Meeting of citizens of Madras agunst 
proposed Rowntt Bills— cable sent to Prime-Minister, Peace 
Conference and Lord Sinha. , 

gift* PuUic meeting at the Town Hall, Caloitta, thamtiii^ 
Prime-l^iater for a|^Kdating Lord Sinha as llfnder Secr^aiy— Sir 
K. G. Gupta piesidea. ; 
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Bombay Ladies meeting to settle constitotion of the women 
Conncil. ** 

Annual meeting of Bombay Trades Association. 

Februaiy. 19I9> 

1st Protest meetings at Caicntta/ Allahabad, Nagpur Etc 
on Kowlatt Bills. 

Sod. Protest meeting at various places against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Committee to reform India Office appint^ under Lord Crewe. 

57th. Birth Day Anniversary of Swami Vivekanand at the 
Universit}' Institute', Calcutta— Maharaja .*%ir Manhulra Chandra 
Kundy presides. 

3rd> Protest meeting at various places against the Rowtatt 
Bills. 

Huge gathering of nearly 12,000 people at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta to protest against the Rowlatt Bills— Mr. B. Chuckerburty 
presides. 

Professor J. W. Gregory of the Calcutta University Commission 
delivers an interesting*^ and illustrated lecture at the Dalhousie 
Institute, Calcutta— Sir H. Wheeler presides. 

5th. Madras Legislative Council— Governor presides— the 
Hon. Sir A. Cardew presents the Draft Financial Statement for 
1919—20 ; non-official Indian members protest against Kowlatt Bills. 

Sir D. Wacba sends message of protest against Rowlatt Bills to 
Viceroj'. 

H. £. The Viceroy reviews Nepali Troops at Delhi— his speech 
appreciating their friendly services— investiture of Nepali Generals, 
Officers and rank of various honours. 

Report of Indian Silk Industr}- published. 

Annual Prise distribution of the Indian Sangit Sangha at 
Calcutta — 'H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore presides. 

.Madras Congress Committee meeting— representation at Peace 
Conference holly discussed. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore visits Coimbatore— grand public 
reception and welcome. 

6tb. Imperial Leglalatlve Cottaeil^first day; opening 
speech by Viceroy— eulogistic reference to Baron Sinha— Rowlatt 
Bills moved by Sir W. Vincent. 

9th. H. £. the Gommander-in-Cbief (wesides at the opening 
ceremony of the Canteen for Indian Soldiors in Queens Garden, 
Delhi 

1 0th. Imperial Legialative Covoell—Vicert^ pr^dea— 

Roaiatt Bill introduced Sir W. Vincent and aftn disenssioss 
r^red to select Committee— Sir Sankaran Nair introduced Looil 
Authorities Pension Bill. 
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Sixth KessioR of the All India Mnslim Ladies Conference in the 
Galstann Park, Calcntta— Tjuly Khedev Jun^ Bahadnr presides. 

t lth< Lord Sinha sworn In as Privy Councillor- 

4 2th- Tiie .Secretary, Europeon Association, Calcutta wires 
the Home Secetary, Government of India. Delhi protesting against 
the concession announced by Sir \V. Vincent whereby the 
Emergency Powers Hili would be in force for three years only. 

Madras I.egis!ativc Council— City Municipal Bill discussed. 

1.3th. Death of Nawab Saiyad .Muhatnnad at Koyapetta, 
Madras. 

Protest meeting at the Indian Association Hail, Calcutta on 
Rowlatt Bills. 

14th- Tiie Secrclar}-, Europeon Association, Calcutta issues 
the association's statement regarding the Rowlatt Bills and Reforms. 

Pinal Polo Tournament at Delhi between the at st. Lancers and 
Patiala team — Patiala wins by a goals — H. 1C. the Viceroy presents 
the Cup. 

Public meeting at Gokhale Hall, Madras under Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao to protest aj^inst the I, C. S. memorandum rejjarding 
Reform Report, 

ISth- Ben gal Co-o])crativc C'onference. Calcutta— the Governor 
presides. 

H. E. The \'iceroy at Kapurthala — State Banquet, 

I 7th- Travancore Assembly-— Industrial E.\hibition opened 
by the Maliaraja. 

1 9th- Tranvaacore Popular Assembly— sittings for this 
and the next 8 days. 

Imperial Legislative Council— Sir James Meston introduced 
Excess Profits Bill which was referred to Select Committee : 
likewise Sir W. Vincent’s Poisons Bill. 

20th- Tata Industrial Bank— first meeting of Directors at 
Bombay presenting last years report. 

Annual meeting of Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

2 1 St- All India \'edic and Unant Tibbi Coitference at Karachi. 

Tilak V. Chirol Prhy C'ouncil case finished— Judgment in favour 
ofCbrol. 

Lord and Lady Jellico leaved Portsmouth for India on board 
the S. S. Newzealand. 

23 rd- Big public protest meeting ^inst Rowlatt Bills at i 
Madras— Mr,. B C Pal's address. . ^ ■ 

Bombay Presidenc}' Association Jtibiic meeting nnder Sir D.: 
Petit protesting agadnst Rowlatt Bills^r; ' 
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H. H. the Maharaja and Maharani of Cooch Bdiai; leave Calcutta 
for London enronie Colomito. 

Annual meeting of Bengal Landholders Assocn. at Calcntta— 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nundy prcsitjes.' 

24th> Congratolatory meeting of Indian residents in Londwi 
nnder Sir M. Bhav-anagrce at Westminister and banquet to Lord 
Sinhd for his cle\ation. 

Rhodes lecture by Sir J. D. Rees .M. P. on Indian Institutions at 
University College, London — Lord Sinha presides. 

H; K. the Governor of Bengal presides at the Annual 
Convocation of Hast Bengal Saraswat .Sainaj at Dacca. 

25th> Hig protest meeting against Kowlatt Bills at Madras-im- 
portant speech by Mr. B. C. Pal. 

Lord Sinha takes his seat in the House of Lords- 

Annual meeting of the Bengal Automobile .X.ssociation at Calcutta. 

26th- Imperial Legislative Council— Hon. Mr. Patel s 
Electricity Bill and Neg. Instr. Act .\mend Bill introduced j 
Local .\uthorities Bill passed. 

Death of .Sir Andrew Fraser. K.x-i,ieut — Governor. Bengal 
( in England i. 

27th- .Southborough Committee Report presented to Government 
of India — Lord Sonthborough and party leaves Delhi for England. 

28th. Annual meeting of the Bengal ('bamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta. 

March 1919- 

I St Imperial Council — Report of Select Committee Rowlatt 
Bill presented to Council by Sir W. \’incent ; Hons. .Malaviya, 
Patel, and Khapardc refuseil to sign the report, while Hons. Banerji, 
Shastri and Shafi .sign with Xote of Dissent s.aying that they are 
opposed to its jirinciplc— Financial Statement of the year 
iqi8-i9 presented by Sir jame.s Meston. 

Raja of Mubamiiiadahad resigns presidentship of !iFos!im f.eagae. 

3rd- Mr. Vijayraghavachari took office as tlie N’ew Dewan of 
Cochin State. 

4th- Lord Sinha’s maiden speech in the House of Lords. 

reprimend to Lord Sydenham. 

5th- Government of India’s despatch on the Indian 
Coaatitutlonal reforms to the Sec- of State- 

6th- Mr. Gandhi invited and interviewed by Viccrot* about 
his Passive Resistance — Gandhis firm attitude. 

7th- imperial Couocil— 'Annual meeting of the European 
Association, Calcutta under Mr. P. H. Buckland. 

Punjab Council— Financial statement for 1919-20. 
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•tk. Huge Public meeting in Madras protesting against 
Roirlatt Klls and taking Satyagraha vov— presided by Mr. V. 
SamdaSi-KesdBdons entering protest 

1 1 ti|. Madras Conncil, first sitting presided Governor (Lord 
Featli^). Debate in food control. 

All India Landholders Deputation headed by Darbhanga 
presented Address to and received by the Vicert^, on its inauguration. 

Mr. Tilak’s representation to the Peace Coiderence, his letter to 
Georges Gemencean the President of Peace Conference requesting 
him (0 place this representation before the Conference for favour* 
able consideration. 

1 3tb- InporinI Council *~The Rowlatt Bill debate — Viccrc^'s 
speech on same. Amendments and motion of Hons. Patel and 
l^aparde ruled out of order. Hon. Mr. Banerji’s amend, for 
further reference and consideration hotly debated and defeated. 
Select Committee report on Excess profits tax presented. 

1 3th> I'unjab Council. 

Burma Council — Budget presented. 

Imperial Couocii— Rowlatt Bill discussed clause by clause, 
all amendments lost— strong non-official fight inch by inch. 

1 4tli> Imperial Council'—Bowlatt Bill discussion contiued 
Conncil sat whole day and night. 

1 6th> 'Mysore I’anchama Conference at Melkotc, also Exhibition. 

1 7tii. Lord Willingdon entertained to a fareu'ell reception by 
the Indian Social Club, London. His Lordshqpe appeal for 
co-opcration and trust. 

1 8tli- Imperial Council — 

T^rd Willingdon the Governor-elect of Madras left London for 
Madras Via Paris. 

33 rd* (iandhis Message to Satyagrahis to observe 6th April piJ. 
day of fast. 

27 tb- Bengal Legislative Conncil— ^Governor presides, Hon. 
Mr. Snrendranath Roy'.s Bengal Primary Education Bill passed. 

28 th> .Hon. Mr. M. Jinnah resigns his membership of the 
Imperial Council as a protest against ^e Rowlatt Bill in his letter to 
H. £. the Mceroy. 

29 tb> The fifth Punjab Brahmin Conference at Lyallpnr. 
Pt. %akor Dutt Sharma presides. - 

30 tb- ObMrvation of tetpafraha tbroufhont India al 
a protest against the Rowlatt Bills by fasting and closing ^o]^; 
Dbfortunate conflict of the people with the authorities in«^ Delhi ' 
resulting in thdr calling in lie military who fired at the mob with 
machine guns. 
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AprU1919. 

Itt* H. £. Ixtrd Ronaidshftv anveiled the statues of Sr Ho|S: 
Behary Chose and late Sir Tank Nath Palit, two very ptomiii^ 
benefactors of the Calcutta University at the Universi^ C^ege of 
^ence. 

Launching of the first Sailing ship “Sanatoo" at Chittanng. 

3f4. Birth'day cerepiony of H. E. H. the Kiiam of Hyderabad. 

Madras Legislative Council— Hon. Mr. Narasinha Iyer’s iesol«« 
tion for the use of Vernacular by members in the Council lost 

lth< Ur. Varadarajalu Naidu acquitted Madias H. C. of coo* 
viction for Sedition. 

6th* All India National mourning and fast and suspension of - 
business celebrated following Mr. Gandhis lead as a protest against 
the Rowlatt Bills. 

Hon’ble Mr. B. D. Shuknl resigns his membership of the Imperial 
Council as a protest against the Rowlatt Bills in his letter to H. lEL 
the Viceroy. 

Nation^ Education Week opened at Gokhale Hall, Madras by 
Dr. Snbramania. 

7tb* Punjab Council— H. H. Sir Michad ODwyer’s last Conii* 
cil speech denouncing Rowlatt agitation. 

Madras Council— Budget Debate. 

8tb« Bengal Council— ^fillage .SelLGovemment Bill hotly dis- 
cussed. 

9tb* Bengal Legislative Council, Village Self-Government Bill 
passed. 

Mr* Qandbi arrested at Palwal, Oargaon DIstrtet on his 

way to Delhi by order of the Punjab Government and taken back 
home under escort. 

Strike and mob demonstration at Ahmednagar doe to Mr. GaadU’s 
arrest. 

1 Otb* H* E* Lord Wllllogdon assnmes cbarge ef the 
Qoveroorsbip Madras Presjdencjr* 

Punjab Engineering Congress at Lahore, H. H. Sir M. (PlMryer 
presides. 

Serious mob disturbance at Lahore and Amritsar caused Iqr the 
deportation of Drs. S. Kitchlew and Satyapal and arrest ofM^, 
Gandhi, mob fired upon and dispersed, Bank burned d^napd 
Europeans murdered at Amritsar ; also at Ahmddabad where atiUt 
burnt down. 

11th' Mr. Gandhi Iwought to Bombay and set free; ordeiud 
not to leave Bombay Presidency ; in the eyeaning he attends a 
meetii^ ^here he condemns the mob idolenee and dlstnibmioe. . 
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Calcatta shops closed down and business suspended on Mr, 
Gandhis arrest. 

1 2 th. Retirement of Sir Basil Scott. Chief Justice, Bombay. 

Great Satyagraha demonstration in Calcutta, Police fired on 
'mob.* 

Big meeting at Madras nnder .Mr. S. Ka.sturiranga .\iyanger to 
protest againt (lovernment action in arresting Mr. Gandhi. 

Remarkable letter of .Sir Rabindranath to Mr. Gandhi eulogising 
latters .Satyagraha movement. 

tSth. H.E. The Governor of Bengal confers with the Marwari 
representatives at Calcutta regarding the passive resistance vow. 
protest against Governors warning to desist. 

1 4th- Unrest and agitation throughout India Specially 
in Punjab and Ahmedabad distria for the ]>assing of the Rowlati 
Bill. 

Government of India resolution regarding the agitation caused by 
the passing of the Rowlatt Act issued at Simla, repression as remedy 
Justified. 

Government of India communique regarding rebellion in Punjab, 
Martial Law proclaimed. 

Mr. Barron Chief Commissioner of Delhi convenes a meeting with 
the political leaders to consider steps to be taken to put a stop to the 
mob disturbances. 

Big public meeting at Madras to consider the question of high 
prices. 

Mr. Gandhis advice to the public to stop Hartal and to obey 
orders. 

1 Sth- MartiarLaw ordinance issued at Simla. 

Mr. Gandhi condemns violence at a huge meeting in 
Ahmedabad. 

1 6th. Meeting of the Kuropeon and Intiian citizens in Bombay 
on the invitation of Government, H. K the Governor asks public co- 
operation to maintain law and order. 

1 7 th. Security of Rs, 5000 on the A. B. Patrica, Calcutta for- 
feited under Press Act, fresh deposit of Rs. 10.000 ordered. 

IStb. Mr. Gandhis telegram to suspend civil disobedience 
owinf to the development of criUcai situation. 

2 Oth- Emergency meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
at Bombay to discuss the situation caused by the Satyagraha move- 
ment. Pt. M. M. Malaviya presides. 

24tb* Bombay Provincial Conference at Ahmedn^[ar, Mr. 
BapUsta presides. 
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29tii> Annual meeting of the Millownen Association at 
Bombay, Mr. C. N. Wadia presides. 

Death of Mr. A. Sankariah, Dewan of Cochin. 

26th* Mr. Homiman, Editor, "Bombay Chronicle" oeported to 
England by order of Bombay Government. 

27th* Security of "Bombay Chronicle" forfeited under Press Act. 

Directors of "^mbay Chronicle" ordered to submit all matters 
to the Government before publication ; Directors decide to suspend 
publication. 

All India Moderate Conference Committee met at Calcuttr.. Mr. 
$, N. Banerji presides ; resolutions condemning repressi\-e measures 
passed. 

29th* Congress deputation left for England to press Congress 
views on constitutional reforms. 

May 1919. 

1st* “ At Home" gathering of Neo-Fabian Society at Madras to 
meet Mr. John Senrr ; Mr. Scurr's useful and instructive sketch of 
the political situation in England. 

2ad* Armed hostility of Amir of AfghaDistan to British 
Qovernment* manifesto at IChyber. 

Meeting of the Madras Mahajan .'^abha at Gokhalc Hall to |>rotest 
against the repressive policy of the Government ; speechc-s of the 
Hon. Messrs T. Kangacharri. B. N. Sarma and others. 

Mysore Represeatative assembiyi closing speecii of tlie 
Dewan, the new ^iicy of the state dehned. 

3rd* Mr. Gandhi issues manifesto on nature of silent Satya- 
graha work done now. 

Meeting of tha Madras Labour Union ; speech of Messrs B. P. 
Wadia, John Scurr and Mrs. Besant. 

Sth* Bengal Prot’indal Congress Committee meetin;' at 
Calcutta ; various resolutions dealing with the unrest in t*unjab 
passed. 

6th. Mr. K. X. Roy. Editor "Tribune" placed before ihs Martial 
Law 'tribunal for publishing seditions a . ides. 

Nr. Tilak speaks on Indian demands at a mcetting at Caston 
Hall London, Commander Wedgwood M. P. presides. 

Meeting of tlie Eseentive Committee of the National Edneatiun 
Society at .\dyar, Mr. G. S. Amndalc nominated Chairman during 
absence of Mrs. Besant in England. 

Meetings of the Madras Tramway Mens Union ; address 
presented to Mr. B. P. Wadis. 

Mr. Gandhh manifesto <m the duty of a Satyagrahi. 

7 lli. Farewdl address to Mrs. Besant and Mr. Wadia at Madras 
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Oh the eve of their departure to England in connection with the 
Reforms scheme. 

Sth> Madras Provincial Educational Conference at St. 
Josephs College, Trichinpoif, Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aijranger presides ; indictment of Lord Pentland’s Government on 
the very slow progress of education made under his regime. 

Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia and Mr. Senrr left Madras for Bombay 
twouU England, addresses presented to them by the National 
Homo Rule League. 

9th> Afghan Wai>— enemy attempt to occupy British territory. 

10th- H.E. the Viceroys proclamation on the wanton aggre* 
ssion of the Amir of Afghanistan • appeal for co-operation. 

The second Annual session of the Majlis-ul-ulma conference at 
Tanjore, Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim presides. 

1 1 th- Hartal in Bombay — shops closed— Gandhi supervises 
—no disturbance. 

All India Home-Rule ' League meeting— Mrs. Besaut resigned 
presidentship— Jinnah elected. 

Meeting of the Madras printer s Labour union at the Triplicane 
Beach ; Mr. G. H. Row presides. 

1 2 th- Mr. S. N. Bannerjee, President, Moderate Conference 
left Calcutta for England. 

Mysore Legislative Council at Bangalore, Income Tax Bill 
adjourned. 

1 2 th- Maharaja Bikanir dwelt op the comradeship of India 
with the Dominions in a speech delivered at the Jubilee Dinner of the 
Rpjal Colonial Institute presided over by the Duke of Connaught. 

15th- Imperial proclamation to the people of Afghanistan 
issued by H. £. the Viceroy ; a warning to Afghanistan. 

1 7 th- Post office Peons at Calcutta struck work. 

2 lot- Sir Sankaran Nair resigoed meinhershipi 
imperial Councilt^s a protest against Government actionin Punjab. 

22nd- Mr. Montagu's speech in the House of Commons on 
Indian reforms ; Budget debate. 

, 23 rd- Sir Sankaran Nair opens the Conforence of medical 
«xpe^ at Simla to discuss Indian- Public Health. 

2ath- Government of India despatch on coi^itntionai Reforms 
published at Simla. ' 

Mth- Sir Edward Maclagan assumes charge of office as L G. 
Punjab. 

June 1919- 

4th- pul^ meeting at the Gokhate Hall, Madras to 
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protest against the Press A^; Dewan Bahadur P» Kesaw 
piltai presides. 

Stli. Second Readily of the Refwms Bill passed in the iToose 
of Commons without a division. * , 

Annual Ctmference of the South Indian Missiona'ry Associatim 
at Coonoor ; the Lord Bishop of Madras presides. 

dtb* Travaacore Legiatative Couoell at Trivandrum. 
Dewan presides. The Revenue Recovery Regulation .\mendment 
Bill, The I^nd Improvement and .Agricultural Loans Bill and the 
Survey and Boundaries Bill passed into law. 

7tb* Mysore forest officers conference opened tw Mr. A. R. 
Bannerji, the acting Dewan at Mysore. ' 

National Home Rule League meeting at Bombay ; Oovemment 
of India despatch on the Reform scheme condemned. 

gtb- Public meeting of Ladies of Madras at the Sonndaiya 
Mahal to protest against the recommendations of the Franchise 
Committee and the Government of India lo disqualify women for 
all purpose of representation under the Reform Bill. 

9tli- Birthday celebration of the Maharaja of Mysore. 

H. H. Sir Kdward Maciagan held a Durbar at Amritsar to 
distribute honours and rewards. 

10th' Sir M. \'i.sve.<ivaraya. Dewan of Mysore retires from 
service. 

Mysore Economic Conference, Mr. A. K. fianneijee the acting 
Dewan presides. 

Annual meeting of the National Indian Association at London. 
Lord Carmichael presides. Mr. Bennett and l.ord Sinha emphasise 
friendship and co*operation between Indians and British. 

Mysore sanitary Conference opened at the Rangachafrln 
memorial Hall, Mysore ; Mr. H. H. Sahab, the third Council 
member presides. 

lltb. Congress deputation interviews with Mr. Montag e, Lord 
Sinha and others on the Indian Reforms. Resolutions of the Delhi 
Congress pressed for. 

The national College at Trichinopoiy opened with pnjasand 
prayers amidst chanting of Vedia hymas ; the president Justice, 
Seshagiri: Iyer’s speech in declaring the collegn open. 

IStb* Meeting. , Of the Madras War Fund subscribers at the 
Government House;; the president H. £. Lord Willlngdon presents 
the statement of accounts. 

Meeting of the Mysore Economic Conference ^ expansion of 
Primary Education discussed. 

IStb. Representative gatbei^ of the Leading citisens hi Uie 
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Coancil Chamber, Madras to jconsider the arrangements for peace 
celebrations ; H. £. the Governor presides. 

14th> Inangnral meeting of the Mysore Civil Sernce Association 
at Mysore ; Mr A. R. Bannerjea the acting Dewan presides. 

'Annual senate meeting of the Indian Womens University at the 
Ferguson College. Poona ; Dr. Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, the 
Chancellor, presides. 

18th- H. -M. Amir of Afghanistans reply to H. E. the Viceroy 
accepting armistice terms. 

Madras Provincial Conference reception committee elects the 
Hon. Raja Rajiswar Sctupati of Ramnad as president. 

19th- Serious train collision near Ferozabad station on the 
East Indian Raihvay, nearly 300 men perished 

20th- Mysore Legislative Councii at Bangalore ; Mysore 
legislative Council Amendment Regulation passed. Budget 
discussion. 

Death of Dewan Bahadur C. Ramanujam Chettiar at Madras. 

22nd- Willingdon College at Bombay opened by the \^cc- 
Chancellor, .Sir C. H. Setalvad. 

24tb- Annual meeting of the St. Johns Ambulance Association 
at .Simla, H. E. The Viceroy presides. 

25th- H- E. I^idy IJoyd visits the Indian Womens University 
at Poona. 

29th- Serious train coliision at Kinana station on the North 
We.stem Railway ; 36 passengers killed and 4^ injured. 



India and her Rulers. 

The King Emperor. 

His Most Excolloot Majesty aeorfo tho Filth, by the 
Oraeo of Qod. KIbc of the Uaitod Klogdom of Omt Brltata 
and Irelaod aod of tho British Oomlnioas. Dofondor of the 
Faith. Emperor of lodia- 

The only snrviving son of His late Majesty King Edward VIL 
and of Her Majesty (^een Alexandra. 

Born.—ki Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

Married.— HtT serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loi.se Olga Pauline Gaudine Agnes of Teck, July 3, 1893. 

SMcaeJed.—lo the throne, May 6. 19 10. 

Crowned.— Westminister Abliey, June si, 191 1. 

Issues 

I. H.R.H. Edward Albert CbristiapOeorfe Andrew 
Patric David. Prince of Wales Earl of O^r. Duke 01 
Comwall.High Stewanf of Windsor, K.G., G.M.MX 3 ., G.M.B.E., 

M.C., R.N., Born June 13. 1894. 

j. H. R. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George, Bom., 
Dccmber 14. 1895. 

3. H. R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, Bom 
April. 15, 1897. 

4. H. R, H. Henry William Fredrick Albert, Bom 
March 31, 1900. 

5. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund, Bom 
December so, 190s. 

'6. H. R. H. John Charles Francis, jFwa July is, igoSr 
4 January 18, 1919. 


Ruling Chiefs 6f India. 



























Government of India. 


Imfia Offht Lu/t-4BlB. 

SalarlM of ChM Otticers. 

IJie fdlofring m tlM taUei of libriei aanetioiiad f or tbo Chirf 
rt tho AdmiuUintion of India. Thej are» however, liable to variataon. 


Paj per Annam 
Ba. 

^.800 

i;to,ooo 

1»00,0(X> 

1 , 00,000 

80,000 

78,000 


Vioeroy and Oovemor-Oeneral 
Oovemm of Madru, BomW and Bengal 
Gomniander-in*Chief of the Forcea in India 
Lient. Govemora of Behar. U.P., Punjab, and Bnrma 
Membera (6) of the Govemor^Oeneral'a Couneil 
Chief Justice of Ben^ 

Chief Justices of Madru, Bombay, and the 

North-western Ptoviooei ... ... 80,000 

President, Railway Board ... ... 80, 000 or 72,000 

Comptroller and Aoditor«Oeneral . . . 54,000 

Member, Railway Board ••• 48,o00 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, 

Home, Revenue and Agriculture, Commerce and Industry 
and Education Departments 
Puisne Judges of Uie High Conrte of Calentta (15), 

Madras (6), Bombay (6), and tiie North-Western 
Provinces (6) 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 

„ „ - Burma ^ ••• 

Political Reeidente, 1st class 
Biabop of Calcutta 

JudgM of the Chief Court, Punjab (4), 
and Burma (4), esc^ Chief Judges 
1 Director-Generid of Posts and Telemplui 
Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and 
Public worke and Legislative Depertment 
Controller or Cnmney 
I C%ief OommSerioner of Delhi 
1 DIreetor, Criminal Inteiligenee ... 

1 Dbeetor-Oenaial, Indian Medical Service 
Snrv^or-Oeneial, Snrvqr of Indie 

UMati^Omk^ ... jSjOqOtelW 

Sopmuitnidwt of Fort Skir ••• MjOOO t, MDQO 

••• ... SS 


48,000 


48.000 

48.000 

48.000 
48y000 
4M77 

41.000 
4S»000 to 48,000 


40,000 
80.000 to 48,000 
aesoo 
Mxm 
IWQO 



siLAxms owtmtErowrfcEjts 
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lMMetQr<G«Mnl «f faiMli 
t iMmBtial»4taBanl^ OtH n 


StnitMT Cimmiwiomr with tlw Ctownmiirt cf laih 
. FlolitiMl OOaan « tina Mtb 
4 Amoaatkatt >6 «Mnd dan in 

Saonteriai to th« GofmoMBt of ladlit in iha 
fiiuuMw and Fotoifia Dmutawti 
OoBtidWr of StatioMiT MM Piintiag 

H ofMadm 
oCBomUy, 
floeietiOTto ' ymnqr 
■8 PMoMoteM-GMenl 
1 DapatT Dinotor, CrimiiMl IntoQiipnw 
1 Cbnf Inopoetor of HinM ia lafia 
Admauttator-GoaMal Beagal ... 

1 D^Mto^QolMnI of Ooaiaiaiw lotdligoaeo 
1 Dinotor, Oaologieal Snrr^ (rf ladia 
1 IMreetor-Qeaonl of ia la& 

Military Seentaiy and Aid-de-Gaap to ^noerojr 
MiHtaiy Saerota^ to Comaunidar4a'C9uef ia , 
Prirate SaontariM to Goremon of Madcaa, 

Bombay, and Bengal 
Snrgoon to Vioen^ 

Bamon to Qoremom of Madna, Bombw, and Baagal 
HiHtan Saomtaiy and Aid*de4!liunp to Ooveraon of 
Madna, Bombay, and Bengal 
1 Commianonar of Northam In^ 
aaltnTanna 
8 Poatmaatan Ganaral 

ProviacUil SalarlMa 


81,000 
81,800 
80,000 
8QtflOO 
34000 to 8(MXiO 
8,800 to 88,800 

87.000 

nijan 
18000, to 87/ioo 
8^000 

86.000 

87.000 
84^ 

18,000 to 84^ 
81/K)0 to 84^800 

88.000 


28,000 

28,000 

80^800 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,800 

18,000 

12.000 

80.000 
28,000 


BeagaL 


Paata N& of Indiana. 

'S Mamban of Goaaeil 000 «0 1 

1 Member of fte Board of Bevenna 
8 ObrnmiaaMona of IKviaiona ... 

1 Ohiaf Sanataiy to Govomnwnt 
8 SedMarioa to Goremment 
8 Under Saentariaa to Gorammant 
1 Bidaa Oommiaakmar 
1 Ohabmaa of Oorporation of CUentta 
1 Dannty ditto 

1 OnffaMHil , CUoilttt 


Pay parAnnnnw 
Ba. 

88,000 

86,0 b 0 

86,000 

85.000 

88.000 

13.000 

81.000 
8(^000 

14000 to 14000 
84000 



oovEXMmroFamu 


Mo. of Mini. 

t 


Pottai 

It IfagiiltifatMidOaUMtiMibUlpiti 
II „ H to* » 

14 „ .. M 

17 Joint MagntntiiaiidDipil^ 

1^ I* If If If tiJ I 
—Aidbtiat IfagiotniH and OoBooton ... S 
t Dnfaiet and Btomoni Jndgti, lot giado 1 

le „ , lad * 8 

17 .. . . 8ri „ 6 

1 Chief Jadge, RNoidao^ Cooli ol SaaO Qmum 

• Jndgee » m ». 

1 Advewte Qantnl ••• 

1 SoHdtor to Govonment •00 ,,, 

1 BegMtnMT, High Oooit 
1 Impoetor'Oomnl of PoBee ... 

1 IKnetoref PafalieliiitraeBfln 
1 Prirato Seentaiy to H. B. The GoTwnor 
1 Dinotor of Agnealtaia 
1 INnetoreC Lom Boeoida 
1 SoentMj of the Beard of Bovoano 




: 

4^800 to lyiw 


... HMW 

am 
IlyOOOtoMMil 
. ( 18.008* IMOO 

” * I IfifOOOiil lW 


Bihar and Oriasa. 


1 


8 Mamben at the BnantiTe Oeandl 
1 Manbar af the Beard of Baranaa 
1 Chief SaontaiT to Gofanunant 
I SasratariaatoGoramnMat 
8 Under Saerataiiia to Goranaant 
8 Cemndiaioaari 

10 Kagiitndae and Coilaohiii, lit grade »• I 

11 f. fi fcd ff ••• 1 

II H ^ ftrd „ ... I 

11 Jeut IlagiatratH and DapnfjOoOaeteia,Jal grade 1 


10 „ „ „ 

Ana^tpat MagielrataB and Coilaatora 
8 Dntm and flioBona Jadgia, lat grade 

8 f. I. lad ff 

4 .f .. lid If 

1 CnannamBar of Eidae and lalt 

1 Oiraetorof LaadBoeoidaaadlarraja 

I Diraetor of Agriaaltare 
1 Inapeetor<GaBaral of Foliea ... 

1 Diraetorof FrtBe la a tr ae ti fl n 
1 Chiafi 

I 


lad 


fOydOO 
80AOOto80yOOO 
HOOOtolOyOOO 
... lliOOO 
lAOOO 
lAOOO 
lA^ 


nfioa 

••• 41.000 

••• MyOOO 

37.000 

11.000 
MyOOO 

*•• »fi 00 

IIAOO 

•» 18.000 

lOAOO 
8^ 
ASOOtaOAOO 
88y000 
SOyOOO 
HOOD 
••• 17A80 

haoo 

... 18.000 

80,000 to 88yOOO 


V8eo: 



SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS 


Pijpar AnnniB, 


Boito Nob of 

$ Sowo tori oo to CUof GomniMioiien ••• ... I8.000 and 21,6o» 

ConuniwioDort, Ut gndo ... ••• ... t7,oo» 

y #• 0 ftid 0 ... ... ... 21«6oo 

J u » M 0 18,000 

4 Aumnt „ lit » ... ... lo‘8oo 

4 „ „ and „ ••• ... 8,400 

0 0 3id 0 ••• 1 5,ioo to 4.000 

a Bador Seeretnrieo to Chief Canmiooionor ... ... 12,ooo 

1 Diatriot and SflirioDs Jndge ... — ... 80,000 

1 InspeetoHSonord of Polm ••• #00 27,000 

1 Diroetor of Pablic Instraetion ^ ... ... 16,ooo to 18,ooo 

1 Director of Land Baoorda and Agricnltaro ... ... ]8,ooo 

1 Ixeiee CommiMioner ... ••• ... 18,ooo 

United Pfovinecf of Agfa and Ondh. 

1 Chief Secretary to Ooremment ... ... ... 36.ooa 

2 Membere o( the Board of Aemne ... ... ... 42,ooo 

2 Secretariei to Ooremment ••• ... ... 2o,ooo and 22,ooo 

1 Secretaij to Board of Berenae OOO 1 ... 27,000 

8 Under Saemtarioi to Government ... ••• ... ]8.ooo 

9 Gommtuionen of DiviHiona ••• ... ... ^,noo 

1 Commiesioner for Knmaon ... ... ... ... 80,000 

1 Opium Agent 80,000 to 36, 000 

19 Magietntei and CoUeeton, let grade ... ... 27, 000 

If 0 0 2nd „ .. 2 f.. 22,000 

4 Depnty Commiieioaen,letgiide ... 28,ooo 

16 „ „ 2nd „ ••• 1 ••• 2o^ooo 

14 Joint Mafpetmtee, let grade ... 1 ... 12,ooo 

8 Awietant Commienonen* let grade ... 1 ... 9, 600 

21 Joint Ma^tntei and Aniitant Comminoners, 2nd grade 8,4o» 

— Aariitani „ 5 4,8oo to 6,000 

8 Depntjv Comminiaieri lor Kninaon 12,ono, 12,ooo and 18,ooo 

1 City Magietrate, Lneknow •» ... ... ... 12,000 

1 Snj^ntendent, Derim Dnn ... ... ... l&eoo 

1 Jndieial Commimionar ... ... ... 42^000 

2 Addition^ Jndidal Commiedonen ... 1 ... 4o,ooo 

2 IKitriet and Semkiu Jndgaa, let grade 1 ... 86,eoo 

7 H „ ted H ••• ... 80,000 

7 • „ „ 8id H ... ••• 27,000 

1® ,, „ dill 0 8 ... 22/100 

t 0 0 8th 0 1 20.000 

1 Jtm^abw, Hi^ Court ... ••• •» 19teo 

1 iMpeetoojteaeralofPoSea te/ioo to 8^000 

1 DimtavotPnUkliiatmotiaB m. 24ooo 
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■it 


1 Chiaf 

4 Saoiefaufi w to 
d Under SeerateiM to 
1 Under fl ee wto iy» PoBoe 
1 Under Seeretoiy, BdnentkiMd 

5 lliiandel Ctoniniwn^^ 
i Seoietortee to 
5 CSommlMioneri ••• 

14 Depaty ComBnieeionere» lit glide 
14 ft ded H 

14 »f •• drd M 

14 Aiststont Commimonew, lei giidi 
14 » ^ ^ 

S Dwtriet Mid Smihnw JadfHt lit ((Ni 
4 n n n ••• 3 

7 fi 9t n ••• 

10 „ „ Ml » ... S 

1 SaWodfe aad Jad«^ ftiiul CMmOMit, Siaib 

1 lUcblnrflitiMCUtrOwirt 

1 Lig»l SMMBthnMMt 
1 Impentas QM i w I ol Wiw ... 

1 Obwtor ol Piblie iHlraeliMi 


IIUm «•< <lVtM 

ggg^ U^eeiind ttiiiii 


4 

4 

1 


l^eenwl 


UUm 

KHm 

^4en 

^Aeoii 

S«Keei« 

dU6ee 

li. 6 MI 

ISieee 

t7vm 

t4^ 

thiWA 


1 

t 

A 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

8 

18 

18 

18 

s 

1 

4 

1 


Gkwf Samtay to 


UateJaentoiiw 

kSiSS*"*^ 


Vfin 


..MOO to t,o«» 


Paydy Pt watw <1 UM 
SMMtoqrtoFlMMhlC 
Dmotor «f AgiiMMut 

OifWM 
tot 


M 

tot 


1M» 

10^ 


1 

1 




M 


PiTiiifl—l Jadgii tot gn4* 




0 mp 



s» 


SAiAjuxs orcauFowmERs 


CUaf IteiilMy 


f.lHfUo«lJadfiM ^ ... 

1 «f M M ••• 

8 DmIiM h 

1 Bi|^ite,OUa(tioi^LoiwBBnMi 


1 

1 

8 

• 

4 

5 

1 

8 

11 

If 

M 

If 

9 

9 

1 

4 

IS 

1 

1 


• •• 
••• 


4 

•M 


F!qrp«r Amnn* 

Ra. 

... S7/IM 

••• fl^Ow 

... 18t4o» 

•M 8<HO 

Ubooo to f 1,800 


•0« 
••• 
•«« 
• •• 
• 0# 


a : 
& : 


Jndidill 

A<Mi<ioMlJ«dky( 

Dintiieti 

luimetof'49«Mnl of MiM 
Dmotor of ^kUe laotndioo 


... ... S8,4oo 

19,800^ fiooo Hid aobooo 

81,800 

'f'liSEffir 

as 

•M ... 87/100 

... ••• 81, 600 

*.. »• 18,000 

lo,8oo 

••• ••• ^4oo 

... 4,8ooto6,ooo 

48/»o 

.!5^ 

••• Sl|6oDtsd S8|0oo 

... 87,000 to 88,000 

... 18^tof4/ioo 


8 Moinbon of GoueQ 
18 High Gout Jnto 
1 Fint Momker, wood of 
1 Seeood Momkor „ 

1 TUid Momkor » 

1 Fourth Momkor 

1 Chief SoenUiy to Gofommont ... 

1 BoronnoBooie m iy toGorormwat ». ... 

.1 Sooretm to GoTonuDoat ... ... 1 

1 Prirote Boentaiy to Goromar ... m 

8 UnderCloontorimtoGorotBmpBi) ••• 

IRoeietaiTtoOomimmioiilHof LoadBorenoM f> 
1 B oeret o iy to the Co mmi od oBo m of Bolt, Ao. % 

SS DioWot 0 ^ S eo ri o a i JadgH 4 

1 Bogiolror, ffi^Coait 000 4 m 

1 Adroeoto Goaoml ••• 1 

1 O pmmmo a t SoBoitor ••• 

1 ioil^ Bmiffl Ckam Goort 
1 Cwkwimbiiof of Oooig , 1 ^ 


000 
• 00 


48fiOO 


86/100 


48/100 

86wo 


... 1^000 

... Itooo 

18^tofl,6oo 
18^tofl,6oo 
14^ to 86/100 
18woto31,to 
... fl,6oo 

18,800 


81,600 to fiooo 
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FMti. N«.«lbaini. 

1 RaridmlmTOViaMitMidOoddB' ••• ••• 

1 IiHmelor<G«iMral «f PoliM ... 

YGoUMtoR, litgnde S 

U H ini - - - t 

1 Pnndent, Oocpantioii of Htdiao — ■> 

« Gol]«etocf, Sid gndo • . | 

17 Sab CoUoelon ud Joint MogiitnlHb Ut gnl* 1 
16 H M .. I 

^6 n n i» Sid H 1 

Ainittnt GoUeeton nad Mumbito — 1 

1 Diieetoi of PuUie InatmeDoa ■* — 


S Uombon of Coniidl 
1 Ohkf SeenteiT to GomniMiit 
1. Seeretoiy to GoTtnmont • 

d, »i f« “■ 

1 Printe Scont^, to OoTomor— 

S Under Seentuiee to Ooewnmont 
1 InepeetoivOeneml of Priion 
1 luspeetor^hnenl of Polieo 

4 Comnuinonor of IMrinoM 
1 CoBunkaonor in Sind 

1 Manid^ Oommiedonor, BomW 
IS Senior UoOeetore 
U Jnmor > „ 

9 AidMut GoUeeton. lit gndo 
17 ft .. Snd I. 

IS M n Sid n 

1 GoUeetor in find 
1 Afliitiiit is f isi 

1 Jndklfl Oemniiieiooer in Sind ••• 

1 Additkmal Jndieiol Comminionir in Hnd 

5 Dietriet nnd Smioai Jik^pi~let gndo 

6 K n » Srf M 

U ft If ft ft 

1 Prathonotnij and Bogiilnir, llirt Oo^ 

1 AdminfatntorGonenlnndOflra Awtei 
1 ]teftiititr.HigliGoig( ... •» 

1 Ghief Jn^^StanUG^Gbut 
1 BememlHUOT of legd Afidn 

1 Oo ren u aent Solidtor 

1 AdnMdoGoBHil 
1 AgmttottaCkmmorin EntUnnnr 
1 Bnid«A and Senior NMealAgwt 
iS PeUtioalOaMiaontiinaaaalaofiiV 
1 Diiwtorof Pidilielnatroetian 


I 

t 

I 

1 

S 


1 

I 


— Ham 

> iljSia 


~ liloo 
- 


•»4»8aolodAM 

SlAWtoSiAon 




|;APotaloJoa4iltdMtol . 



The Government of India. 


THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

SecreUry of Sute. 

Thf Kight Mon. Edwin S. Montagu, M»P. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W. Holderness, o.c.b., k.c.bj. 

The Right Hon. Lord Sinlia of Raipur 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Lionel Abrahams, E«c.r.. 

Sir Arthur Hirtsel, K.r.ii. 

Coftncil. 

Sir William Duke, k.< .s.i.. <i.c.i.s., r.i.£. 

Sir Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.i., c.i.s. 

Sir Charles S. Baylev, o.c.i.x., K.c.8.1., 1.8.0. 

William Didsbury Sheppard, c.i.E. 

Sir Marshall Frederick Keid, c.i.b. 

General Sir E. G. Barrow, o.c.b., g.c. 8 .l, 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, iE.c.8.1., c.i.i. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, 

Sir Prabhas^ankar D. Pattani, k.c.i.e. 

Bhupendrandth Basu. 

Frederick Cranfurd Qoodenough. 

Olerih tfiht Cffuucil, Sir Lionel Abrahams, x.c.b. 

Clerk (fthe Council^ James H. SMbrooke, c.i.b. 

JPriwate Secrr-tary to the Secretary of State^ C. H. Kisoh. 

Aeeutani Private Secretaries, A L. B. Parsons, and Miss Freeth. 

Political A. to the Secretary qf State, lAeat-Cd, Sir J. B. Ddnlop 
Smith, K«c. 8 .x.. K.C.T.O., c.i.x. 

PWgpte Secretary to Sir T, W. Holdemess,'^B,. M. A. Carter. 

Prirate Becretarfi to Lord Stnia,— W. B. Goar lay 



Governmefit of India. 


Viccrof and Govtmor-Gfatral of India. 

9 )ii|^llen (7 the Sight Hon. Bamu OHiLMiPoaD, p.c., e,c.n.a.| 

o;]f.i.i.f a$iumid ehargt cf office, 6th April, 191$, 

Omaeil. 

Sir S. Barnes, k.c b Took his seat, 6ih April, 1016. 

WilBam Henrj Hoare Vincent. Took his seat. Olst April, 1017 
James Soorgie Meston K.C.8.I., 

C. H. A. Hill, K.C.8.I., c.i,B*, Took his seat, 5th July, 1016. 

C. Sankaran Hair. Took his seat, 2nd Norember, 1916. Besigiiid, 
July 19, 

Khan Bh. Mian Muhammad Shaft (Vice Sir Sankarsu Nair*— July 10 ). 

G. R. Lowndes, k.c. 8 . 1 ,. Took his seat, OOtb Deoember, 10)5, 

gxtraordinary Member — 

H. £• Gton. Sir Charles Carmiehael Monro, o.c.m.o., e.c.b,, Commander* 

in*Chief in India. 


SccrctarfcB to tlie Gknrerament of India 


lUpt. Finance 
MUHany Finance Dept, 

Horn Dept, 

Revenue and Apricultured Dept. 
Fordgn and PclUicel Dept. 


t>ept. cf Commerce and Induetrp 
Public Wcrke Dept, 

Dept. qfBducaiiMt 
LepMaHiee Dept. 

RaUwap Dept. 

Indietn MuniHane Board 


Hon. H. F. Howard c.i.i. i.c.o 
„ 0 . B. H. Fell c.ax. c.x.i. 
,, Sir J. H. Duboulay, K.O.X.S 
,, R. A. Mant. i c.s, 

„ Sir J. B. Wood, a.C4.l» O.S J, 
o i.B, Le.s, (Foreign) ; Hon. Sir 
A. H Grant, E.o.i.a o.ai. loa 
(P olitical) 

,, C. E. Low. O.I.B. x.o.a 
,, C. E. Rose, )i.xx.s 
,, Sir E. D. Midagtn, K.C.I.M. 
,, A. P. Muddiman, o.tB, Las. 
^ Sir Robert Oillan, E.eAi,Las, 
(Presdt) F. A. Hadow (Se^.) 
Sr Thomas Hoiaad, B.C.1.S f.sa. 
T. Ryan, ax.s <809;) 


Pkw a l a l i if rfHlo lacenancy lfcaYioiior. 

sssrjL 

Pepoed. aesf R* Pisiaona 

fli^ 



INDiAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


MprMne L«flsuiUi« Coascit 

A**-*Bl«cttd ■Mmber»’~37< 

Bii IlMfainitA. 


Hr. SrishMaMlrf 
Xr.V.J.M 
«r.DiMl»MMiMWaeha 
Ilk SonnlmKttb BuMfiee 
Jhiathi Hath Bar Bkhdlnr 
Dr. lij Bihdhir Sim 
Flulit lladaii Mbhaii ItaUrira 
Sudar Bahadur Suudar Singli Majitibia. 
Mauuf Bah Too^ c.i.& 

Bai Buadnr Krithna Sahay 
Mr. Kamiui Kniuar Chanda 
Goncah Shii Kriahna Khaparde 

Mr. K. y. Baagaawami Aryangar 
Ba^or 8 a^ Allanando Shah 
Maharaja Sir Maniodra Chanda Nandi 
Baja Sir Banpal Singh, x.c.i.k. 

Biaja Bajandra Naiayan Bhanja Deo 
Bai Bahadur Biahan Dntt Shukul 
Khu Bahadur Mir Aaad Ali Khan 
Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
lira Abdor Baliisi 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Nawab 
AliChandhri 

Baja Sir Xubammad Afi Muhammad 
Khan, i.c.1.1,, Khan Bahadur, of 
Mahainmudabad. 

Mr. Maaharul Haque 
W. A. Inmaide 
Mr. Malnaai M. Hogg 


Nonmneial Mamber, Madrau^ 
Do do 

Do Bombay. 

Do do 

Do Bengal 

Do & 

Do r.p. 

Do do 

Do Punjab. 

Do Bnn^ 

Do Bihar and Orwur 
Do Aaaam. 

Dibtriot Connrila and Munici- 
pal Committeea, C. P. 
landhoUera, Madraa. 

Do Bombay. (Gujarat) 
Landholdera, Bengal. 

Do VnitM Pnmneea. 
(Landholdem of Agra.) 

Do Bihar and Onaaa. 

Do Oantral Prorinom. 

Muhammadan Qbaununity, Madraa 
Do Bombay. 

Do Bengal 

Do do 


Do United Prorineee. 

Do Khar and Orima. 

Beu^ Chamber of Commeroe. 
Bombay Chamber of Commeroe. 


B^—NonlMted Members— 33- 

fa) OffioiAft Mbmbii8« 

Mr. A. B. LoftoB-TBttanham Madraa. 

Xr.f.J. M am hai Bengal 

Mr.ftA.Ktneaid.o.r. 0 . Bombiv. 

Mr. B. 8. C. Vabh ^ \ Bihar and Orima. 

MrVansyXaipib gMilr ^ The United Pkorineeai 

Vawit ; llwPnnjab. 

UM. S. mfiUt «;i' t / ' Burma. ' 

Hr. f.K Ak wMlKei 1 . 1. Central Pronneea. 

]lr.W.3.Mi<^ Amam. 



INDIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


♦I 


Sir. J. 8. Oonaldt s.€4.r., 0.1,1. Tht N. W. F. Prorinot. 
Mr. C. R. Kaittfm Ctormuimt of India, 

Mr. H. Shm 0.1.1. Do. 

Mr. B. B. HoUand oxi. Do. 

Mr. &R Higndloii. Do. 

Sr. B. D. Maelagan, K.C.I.S., c.s.t. D& 

Mr.B.A.Maat. Do. 

Mr. F. C. Bom Do. 

Mr. A. P. Mnddinaa, c.i.i. Da 

Snsena^General W. B. Ednaidi Da 

Mr. G. K Clarita o.b.i. Do. 

Sir B. W. Gillaa, k.oai. Da 

Sr A. H. Grant, c.ai.. c.i.i. Da 

Mr. G. B. H. Fell, c.l.i. Da 

Maior.Genonl A. H. Bingl^, c.a, ai.i. Da 

Mr. H. F. Howard, Da 

Mr. J. P. Tbompion Do. 

Sir J. H. Dabonlay Da 

Mr. C. E. Low Da 


(i) NoB*ORicial Mcnriiera 

Sir Fainlbhtqr Cnrrinibbqy, Kt, o.i.i. Indian Gommorrial Commnnitj. 
Khan Briiadnr Mian Mabamnuid Shafi, c.M. Mnham. Com. Ponjab. 

IQian Znlfikar Ali Khan. c.ai. Landholdera Punjab. 

Sub.-Hajor and Hon. Capt. Ajabkhan, Sardar Babadnr, i.o.i. 

Sir G. M. Cbitaavia E.C.I.E. 

Prtaant Conatitatloa of tba ComicU. 

By the proriao to Bognlation I for tbo LagidaHro Goonoil of tbo 
Goromor-Oeneitl it ia dadm that it ■hail not ba lawful for tba Goramor* 
Ganmaltfl nominata Mmany nonniflieial paiaont that tba majority of ril 
the Mambara of tka ConnrilMall ba nonniAaiab. 

Offifiah— * 

(a) Mambaia of tba Eimrnfirr Cowneil ••• ••• f 

(h) IlmLhnIiniMloannMr arCbiaf Coamiaaionarof tba 

Pfoainee ... ... 1 

(r) Manawrial Mambant ... 17 

Total ... 35 


UA ... ^ 

IWal ... ”li 
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The Government of Bombay. 

Qoootaor oatf htiMcnl ia GomMiL 

His ImUeoCT Tbo Bight Hmlilo Sr Goons Amhnm likg4, o. c. i. K. 
& 0. o. fmk bis smt 16tb OMsmbcr UuflL 

riniml StolL 

jV i os fe Sn-^WilBomlUriak Oooisb l c. a Mih. Lt-CU. 

J. 6. feio8g.iWMfc»Clioy Major Arkwright. 


Xr. Goano CSomHhool, rja u L c. a lb. Q, BL Onrtia c. a i.. i. c. a 
flb IbnUm Bohimlook Xb. c a >. 

Xr. D. V. Beivi, a. a. u. a. Xa AhM Kadir aiinr Ndr Xohd. 

Xr. G. X. Bhoigrt, Bo^atAow. S o ri t r Oolohawa Roinagji, Thokor 

Xr. BUhaatUi Dhooddoo Gonl. of Kotwoda 
SoiiUr Bfod All X Edioot. Xa Xoamohoadoo Romji Hoia 

Xr. OhooBal V. XohU. x. a i>a a Xr. Sidaoy Jolias Gilloak 
IXoikh G. H. HidwfataUoh. ll a. Sir Diorimw Xoawkjoe Fttit, Bsrt 
Sotdar S. CoopMWAmi Xndolior. Xr. Honhoadiaa aa, LLa. 

Xr. X Od Ponar>>r Wobb c.i.a,c.ai. Xr. SheriS Dorji Kooji. 

Xr. G. E. Potokh, a a, LLB. Xr. POndaioog Aoaat Demi. 

Rod mhib HoiUol Dnadbliiu Demi. Xr, BbraUmHoroon Joftu. 

Xr. & Poroahottom Parujpye. Xr. Bhridhor Bolkrubno UpmonL 

Nomiaotad— ta 


Iho Advomte Geoeiol {n-oj/iaio), 

Xr. C. X. Soddoo, i. c. a 
Xr. 8. X Artkv. 

Xr. BGebbi KHtimji Botodowola 
Xr.P.XCUML 
Mr. J. 0. Covantoa 
Dr. Goietu Pernoadw. 

Dowta Bohodu Korinaith Bom* 
bhoadro Godbola 
Xa Mohaatnikd Hoji Bhoi. 

MauB- N. Komot 
Xr. J. D. JoakiiM. 


Xr. 0. F. Keotiago. 

Xr. Hoary Sovoly Lowtoaee, 

Xr. Lolabhai BomoMas Xohte, 

Boo Bahodar ▼. & Naik. 

Khaa BbXdar Pir Bakhih wsM 
Xiaa Xahammod. 

Xr. Fioditiok G. Fmtt, loa 
X r.FluroniC.8othaa 
Baa BahadwO. W. Batka 
Xr. Ptt^atwdm Thnkardaa 




SoGNlaHaa to OooaannNHft. 

i/ oai /iHijoMl. L. Bobrntma aaa 
Vnd w i a f nnd JaaHOanv,eAa,ujaX(dHbX 
faim(»(TmivoaKy^ J. X 0. Aah^ MtJ. 
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Remiiu, FiMmcM StfmnAt, The Honlila Mr. Ffetriek BobMt 

Gudeil ; C.X.B., i.c.t. 

Ctaural, EimeaHtmal, Marine and 

Eeebnaiiieal. George Arthur Thonae, B.A., lca 

Depcartmant qmA Rememinar 

ter if Legal AffaWt. George Doaghw French t.A.| 1.0.1^ 

Pablte mtrkt jj^garkaeat. Frederick St John GehUe (Ag.) and 

B. J. Kent {Art. Joint Soeritarf). 


The Government of Madras. 

Gomaor and Pecsldcat*in>CoaneU. 

His Excelleney the Rt. Hon. Lmd Wiliingdon. 

Personal Staff. 

Private 5ery., T. B. Moir, i.c.8. 

MilUarg Seeg., Captain W. S. E. Monw 

AideeAe-Camp. Capt Lionel Meredith reet, 

ChptR. 0.8. Hale. 

Commader A. 8, Balfour. 

Eaira AideAe’Cdinp, Lt. Jdin Caton Monine. 

Indian Aidet-ie-Camp. Risaldar Major Malik 8ber Bahadur. 

Hon. Capt. v. 8. Alexander, 

Sirdar Bahadur. 

Surgeon. Major Frederick Fenn ESvea, C.I.X. 

i.if.a. 

Commandant rfBodg Guard, Lt D. E. Smith, i.a.i.o. 

■aaihan of Cooncfl. 

IKvan Bahadur P. Bajagupala Aeharijar, c.i.i(. Mr. Lionel Davidaon, 
r.ai., i.ca. Sr A. 0. Gaidew, z. c.s. 1 ., Las, 

Additiaaal ■aaahaet of Coonell— Haetad— so. 

TirnTengana Bangs Aeharivar. Bhnpatiiaiin Yen k a t a p ati Bajn. 

Bev. Q. Pitteadrigh. K. OAUmhaiaBBthaMndaliar 

A. Surjananmaa Ban Paatuh. K. X. Bamaa Kaval^ipafa Muppil 
M. Buidiandta Bao ftatulu. Mnar« 

A. Snhha KrUina Bao Faataln. Tognh Hama, Saheb Bahadur. 
PahunatiSvaBaou Ahmed AmU Ohnlam Mahinddia 

A. SabbaiaTi^ Baddijan Maialiapar. 

B. V' Hamaimha A^. J. H. fhoafit. 

KSadarivaBhat V. K. Bama^ehaiiyir. 

Knahnaeirami Baam Aifuagar. Geidwfraear, 

B.Baja Bsjmoaia «ifa|a«id, B^ Sri, f. Barhor. 

ocBaimidL 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 


J.JLTuiag. 

H. ft Dnaen. 

B. A.Onlum. 

V. B.]lMjoi{buks. 

ARMamj. 

W. J.HowIct. 

IXwtn BdiMW BadnnMliHt Bm. 

Slllffa 0BB« 0 * CK OiBmA OaflaXaf XallaSa 

Arthnr Boiritad Kacppi . 

Khtti B«ba4ttr Muinaiad Alz>iid* 
din HuMia. 


M— 19. 

ft Sriaifwa hjnamu. 
8ir6hiihm]r«lmud AIL 
Hurt B«t. Join Aabn. 

T. Btohmoad. 

Sir F. J. B Swiu, kx.ijl 
B ao Bahadur ft C Bamanafliaa 
CStettijar Hnthayya Cihatti. 

Bao Bahadnr K. R Saijanainjana- 
nwti Najmdtt Gam. 

Sri Sobha Chandra Singh Dm. 


Stentariaato Govcramcat 


Chitf Stentan to OootnmeiU, 
Seomuo: (Amnj/i 
Local and Mnneipal, Edaeation 
and Lofiilatioe, 

Padlie workt (Oonoral), 

Joint Soer^aty 


C. 0. Todhnotar, (on leave}. 
Artbor Bowland 

H. G. Stokee, cj.!., i.c.a. 
ft B. Munjr. 

W.J, Howmj. 


Ik £. Bndcinr. 

nian Bahadur Mahomed Asiniddin 
Hnaain Saheh Bahadur, ci. 1 . 1 ., 1 . 8 . 0 . 
B, A.Gtaham. 

J. M. Taring. 


Boafd of Bavanoc. 

Pint Mtnthor, 

Second Memhor, 

Third Mmier, 

Ftmrth Member, 


The Goverafflent of Bengal. 


ooTBUoi m MHiDiiiT i> oooacit. 

BBa liealiaBov Tha Bt Hon. Lamanea John Immlar Dnadoa, Bttl of 
Boo^ah^j. 0, C I. B. lyuk hia aaat, Mth Xaioh 1917. 


/yfNfe JBaemtaiy. 


Si 

A 


j’Seentmeg^ 


FIBSOMALSUFT. 

W. BtOonriaT, on qpa^ 4a^7 % 
H. B. of WflUanon. . 

Oa^ Hmy O a a ig a Fam. 


Mqar J. D. B andar L« 

Ghgt B. W. Bjda^U IK Balten 



THE GOVEEHMENT OF EENOAL 


Buarofg Mdm-ie^aaq^ 


Stint jLtdt-inCtmp, 
Iniitm AUt-it-Otmp, 
CdmmaaderqfBoig Gnari, 


PNiat,vjMOgMiud«r 
I.A. OoM^Bjr., lit43oLB. 

▼.». t |*.-OoI. a I. StoadMt; 
Lt<OoL R. & Hawkiai, rjt, tOte* 
Domaa Fiedwbk vIbm. 
& I. K. ; Lt>Gd. D. A. 

GoL C. H. Sheflard. 

Snd Lt C. B. W 
Biwldar Fail IfalianBad Xbaa. 
Capt P. y. DimvatiU, La.1.0. 


at ir on. . ■«*!« o£ Cowidl. 

jS'^okliT’ Took hi. leat <m •tk April HM. 

Mr. Jota Ohert OammiM, c.m« i.c.a, m Manh 191R 
^&i^«idmPtuunaSmba.Et.lth Jnu 1917. 

Bahadur of Budma (Toaponry.) 14th May 1918. ' 

Nomliulcd Officialt^lS. 

|lfr.WI»<»aIA B.iPriy.N.thMakhafiiBd»d.r. 

Mr. J. H. Kmr, c.1.1. Mr. E. B. H. Paatn. 

C. F. P^!yl»^ I.OA 

C. J. StofriMon Moon. Snrff..OeDeiarW. H. B. BoVinwn, 

T. C. P. OibboD.. Mr. W. C. Wotdnnirth. 

L. S. S. (PMall^, i.c.fc Mr. F. A. A. Cowli^y. .. 

Noniaated Naa-offleialp— & 

Mawab Sr Arif Qndr Siiyid Wuif AK Mina Kbaa ***»Hlarj i.ci.?a 
of Mnrdiidabad. 


Sir Bajoidta Nath Makluuji, s,c.u. 
Hr. JaoN. MMkensie. 

Dr. Sir SHltataa Sarkar. 

Baja HriihikMh Laha, e.i.i. 

Hr. J. W. H. HntohiaiOD. 

Hr, W. H. Hrioa Ardm Wood, c.l.i. 
Hr. Aariaur Bahman, 


Blactad— 97. 

Hr. Piovaah CRaadra Hitter. Maalri Abdnl KaaoB. 

Bata Hh Kaiajaa HakhaijL Maalri Abdnl Katam FiiLaI>Haa, 

Kmar Aib ShAhamwar fin. Mr. Aihnfrii Khaa Aoadhari. 
Bata Brajiadm ESdior BaydiadhniL Kbaa Sriub Anaa AH. 

Bata Ana CtaadiaSiacfa. Baba Bhoboadra Chaadn Bay. 

Dr.SrDataPMnd SMadhikari, Bai Mabeadra Chaadia Mitn^ 

Ita Badhataawa Pal Bahadur. Mr.AltafAU. 

3k. f . W. Ctatn; oxi. Bai Sri Nath Bay. 

lb. WiiBiar BhUm Oram o.>a Babn AUril Cbaote Mta 

Bai Bahiadia Ohaadia Ohoah Bata Sumdn Nath Ay. 

JMnlar. Bata Mblaadn Nath by. 

lb.liMMBtaaaldaa. Bata bUnd Bihttri Dutta. 

]b.l|.HA.Inria. BataKUnriHataaC ta ta hw l 

ltaAhialla.d-llMiimMnvMdr. Mr. AnUta Otaon IbMalat 
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ScenUrlct 

OA^Sttntarjf to Ooternmooi. J. H. Kerr, c.i.i. 
Soe^ary, Bmtmu Jkpartmmt, L. ffirl^, C.I.B. 
Sterftary, Oenonl Jhoartment, L. 8. & O’XaUey. 

Somtary, Fhanoul department, J. DonM, c.i.x. 

jleiinySeentarm to tie Council and 
Seeiitary Legmatiee Department, A. H. Hatchieon. 
Saeratarg to Government, PuUie 
ITerlw department, and Chitf 
Enmoeer, C. P. Webb. 

Vaidr Senretary to Government, 

PnNie Werhe department (Civil 
BnRdiage Branek), 0. A. Eetaon. 

Boetd of Revcaue. 

Member, Cherlei Junes Stevenson- Moore. 


The Government of U. P. 

Aduiaittrntion. 

LientenanUGovemor, The Hon. Sir Spencer Hwoourt Butler t.c.8.t 
C.I.I. Appmnted 15th Febnurjr 1918. 

Private Sectary, T, Uster, i.c.b. 

LieiBuim CouirciL of thk LnimKAKT>GoTiBVoi. 
Preeident, The Lieutenant-Govwmor. 

•Viee-Pretident, J. M. Hdms, G.s.1, 

ncmbcrs— 45. 

Numb Mubunmad MusunmiMTlIah Henry Mayne Beid HqJcyns. 
Kbaa, of Bhikai^r. Sidney Beginald Bniels, i.c.8. 

Xnnwar Aditya H. Singh, of Benares. Tata Dat GairoalL 
Frederiek James Pert Phndit Jagat Naicyan. 

Bm Kr Mahamuad Tasadduk Basul Lala Madhnsndaii Dayal. 

IQiaa, E.c.t,i. Mnnshi N. )*. Aditbana. 

Naii^ Mumtaa-ud-daula. Moti Lai Nehru. 

Kr Muiamnutd F. Ali Khan, s.c.i.x. Bai Sadamad Pande Bahadur. 

S.C.T.O., C.S.I., ol Flahasn. Hdiataja Sr Bhagwati Praaad Sagb 
Hr. Lndovk Charles Porter. c.a.i., K.C.LX. of Balrampnr. 

CJ.1. Baja Kusha^ Sngh. 

& S. KnafMmlia. Bai Adithtiia PrasMl Bahadur. 

8MMHlBHBy!(FOonaell,i.c.8. Suvid Bmla AB. 

iAui€llMidak Ghat|^.i.CA Bai Shmiar Sahai Bahak 
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Hiehad &«m, lc.*. 

Gewge Gall Sim, i.c.s. 

Herlm Morton Willmott 
Rai Janaki PMaad Bahadur. 

Col. C. Maetanart, c. 1 . 1 ., i.i(.8. 
C. F. do la Foho. 

F. Maekinnon. 

H. S. C. Hailqr. 

H. C. Feraxd. 

W. E. Cnmhaw. 

Rai Anand Sarup Bahadur. 

Jame* Rae Pearaon, c.i.e. 


CkitfSter^ty to Government, 
Financial Secrtfarg to Government, 
Judicial Seeretarji to Government, 
Seeretarf to Government, Public 
Workv Deft. {Builiingt (f* Boadt, 
Af BttUnage), 

Secretaty to Government, Public 
Work* Bcft. (irrigation), 

Segietrars. 


Radha Eiohan Daa. 

C. Y. Chiutamani. 

Ookaran Nath Him. 

Sukbir Singh. 

Raja Chandra Chur Singh, 
foja Moti Chand. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Haiid. 
A. W. Waid. 

Thomas Smith. 

Sai;^d Al>i>Nabi Khan Bahadur, 
^jid Wanr Hasan. 


Secretariat. 

A. C. Chatteji, I.O.8.. 
Q. 6. Sim, i.c.8. 

M. Keans, i.c.8. 


H. M. Willmott. 

G. T. Barlow, c.i.b., (on leave); Offi> 
ciating A.W.E., Stuidley. 

F. E. A. Grant, A. M. Jelly, 
F. C. Richardson, C. St. L. T^en 
and F. L.'K Phipps. 

Board of Revenue. 


Memben, i. H. Hdms, c.s,i.. J. S. Campbell. r.s.i., c.i.x. 


The Government of Punjab. 

Administration. 

Z’^Hienant-Oovernor, Sir Edward Maelagan. 

Pcrtonal Suf. 

Private Seeretarg, lii«ni*Col. B. C. Baylt^ c.i.t„ x.^ 

Sbnorarg A%dei-de‘eamp,'lMo,i,-(kl. W. T. Wright, Hony. Capt. Ghtriam 
Muhammad Khan, Hon. Capt Snija, and Hon. Bi^an Singh. 

Connell. 

PreudeeU, The I«ntaiaBi.Govonior. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OE BURMA 


H. J> MtTIMld, OAh, LOA 

B. W. Aikmaii. 

0 . F. LnnudaB, i.CA 
J. A. KAtf. 

H. D. Cnik. i.ca 
CL Aa Hi SowBMMlf I,OA 

C. J.^,H•]IifU|C.B.I„ T.CA 
GoL Si C. Mm Watt 


■caban. 

WOBltMttJ— Ha 

Saidar BriMlsr O^aa 
Xhwajak Tanf SuTkImi Bala, 
duf. 

Bai BiAalw Bni Bam CJJt. 
Bci Bahadar Flaadit Shaa Vaajaa. 
Namb & Bahna nM. 
BiW.parinr. 

SaidarOopalSivb. 


Cbaodkri lal Ohaad. 

Shaa Bahab Miiaa ncaa miahlhaa. 
Khan Bdhadar fcmd Mahdl Bbab. 


Blaelad— 111 

J. Caira Malik Mabaaaiad Aaaia Kbaa of 

Lala Jdiaibar Lal BaagaTiL 
Baiaada UiaRat Baai. 

Sajad MakbdiuB Bajaa Shab. 

Deaaa Bahadar Dewan DaaUt Bail , 

BaUiai Sobaa Lal of Laboa. Kbaa Babadar Mha fb8l.i-Haaain 

StCfitiflit 

Stentarg, 3. P. Ybonpaao, i.&a. 

Retenue Seentarg, H. DiCiaOutCA 

BAntarg, 0, F. Loaaadao. 

Bigiitrar, JaaMB Alfnd Waatoa. 

PaUle Worfu Dapaftaaat 
Irrigation Bnmdi. 

Soentariet, F, W. Wooda ; W, F. HoIom. 

BaiUing* and Rondo Branek. 

SoerHorg, D. V. Aikaun, C.I.B. 


Rinttneiat CommiooioneN, H. J. Majoaid, l.CA, oa laarot 

aad P. JiFh|aa,LOJi 

Oiroetor gfAgrioaUuro and lndni^ 

trioo, C. A. B. Totraaaad ba.i LCii 

IHroAtr <f Land Rooord, In^foe- 
tor-QoiU. if Rogittmatiom and 
Rogiiitur-Oonmti, D. J. BagpiL 


The Goveraflieot of Boma. 

A4fllifliltMlliOAo 

Limlmant Oowraar, (HrBniaaldOltBddook, 

Rrioato Soerotofftk Hbjot W. L Maada, ix 
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, &t.L&OmMiL 

Hvmmt U Oal. J. L W. rNMk.]IallH«<aB. 

AiMM llM.Chpt]lMilwnM. 

BaMl nr. 

Haa. Out Awwlhih, 

MBtiUimr. 

•tteiar Manaf Auf Bwin. 


Ugislilivt CmmU •! Ifet UMrttMttt-OovtrBor- 
OWdih-H. 

W. J. Keith. Walter FiHMiiBiaa H. Thampaate Chailaa If. W«bh 
i.c.B. C. H. WoUaaten. > 

Ifon-OffleUli^lO. 

Dr. Sraaanranji Newroji Pteakh* Fraaeia Faater Goodliffa. 

Lim Ciua Iteag. XBBBf Fo Tha. 

Sir Sao Mawiig, e.i.i. Ite. Baa CiamUa Po, >.n. 

Abdul Kaiiaa Abdul Bhakur Jaaaal, EO. AadaraoB. 

C.IA J. E Da Bara. 

Maauf Njuu. 

Ct^ Sterdarg, W. F. Biea, c.a.i.i i.c.a. 

Beveme Sterd^, W. J. Keith. 

Sterdarg, P. W. L., C. H. WaUaeton. 

^jUidHaa Mat Sterdarg, P. W. D., E M. Bamualen, c.i.i. 

Pvaatum Ctmariataatr, H. Thanmau. 

'Bmaar Btgidrar, E C. Buttaiy. 


The Goveraeieflt of Bihar & Orissa 


IMStaaat ' aa ttmar, 


Hr Bdoaid Gait. c.i.a, 

AasaMdahatiaaf oHaa, IMkMafsai^ 

harm 

fhaasaal ilaff. 

J.O.E DhImllcj. 
W.EHitah^ 


2S3£5!^' 



Sa THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR ORISSA 


Hmirary AiiB$Ae-Camf^ Hon. Ga]^. Sardar Babidar Hte 

8iof(h. SaMdarMajor Sita Bam Singh 
Ma^ ^ T. Pappe and Major J. A, 

Ezceiitiye Cooncil. 

Hayilland La Heanrier, c.s.i., c.i.b.« Waltar Manda, c.bj. 

I.C.B. Sir Sjed Ali Imam, k.c.bx, Tempj. 
8aiyidfihaTf*iid-din. Member, 

Legialaihre Coiiaeil 

The Lientanant^Goranor. 


Ex-Officlo. 

The Members of the Executive Council. 


Nominated* 


Offldals-U. 


C. E. A. William Oldham. 
J. 0. Jennings. 

J. F, Orunning. 

Hugh Mcpherson. 

Blanchard Foley. 

Lt.-Coh J. C. S. Vaughan, 
Stoner Forrest. 

F, Clayton. 


£. G. Stanley. 

Edward Lister. i.c.B. 

James David Sifton, c./.s. 
Robert Thomas Dandas, c.x.B. 
T. S. Maepherson. 

Donald Weston. 

Col. G. J. Hamilton Bell. 

Ncm-Officiala- 4. 


Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneswar Madhu Sudan Das, c.i.k. 
Prasad Singh K.c.i,x. Rev. A. Campbell, d.p. 

Bai Bahadur Nishi Kanta Sen. 

Elected— -21 


Baja Harihar Parshad Narayan Singh. 

Babu Maheshwar Parshad. 

Kirtanand Singh. 

Babu Ganesh Lai Pandit, 

Kumar Thakurai G. Pra^ Singh. 

Julian Veitch Jameson. 

HouRi Saiyid Nurul Hasan. 

Saiyid Ahmad Husain. 

Robert Middleton Watson Smyth. 

Sliyid Muhammad Kaim. 

Khwaja Muhammad Nor. 

t SacralarUt 


Bishnu Prasad. 

Dwarka Nath Rai Bahadur. 
Lachmi Prasad Siogha. 

Braja Sundar D^. 

Sharat Chand Sen. 

Pumendu Naravan Singh. 

Adit Prashad Singha. 

Kumar Sivnandan Persad Singh, 
l^bu Gopabandhu Das. 

Shyam Krishna Sahay. 


ChUf Slifiuteiy lb Gaaemmaiif, 

Pofttiaef, Agfmtmidf mi Eifh 

cetiaeel Dggi'lieiifi H. Mcpiiafioii. 
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StmiantoGmtinwmt, PhuauM 
oatf D^fiment, 

SxrttHiy to Gooenmeitt Revenue 
JhiparimeKt, 

Seereteuy to Oovommeta (P. W, D, 
IrnguHon Branch, 

Buildinge and Road* Branch, E.G. 


J. D. Sitton. 

E. Lstor, 

P, Clayton. 
Stanley. 


Board of Rctcimic. 
Member, S. H. C. Walsh. 


The Government of C. P. 

Admiaistration. 

CU^Ctmmtmoner, Sir. B. BoberUon, k.c.s.1., k.c.k.g., c.i.x.,i.o.8., r<.r. ii*. 
npptd. Srd Aa(t> ISIS. 

Pereonal Jeeutant, Capt P. H. Champion. 

Ontf Soeroturg, The Hon’Ue Ceoil Upton Wills, i.c.s. 

Seeond Seeaetarg, The Hon'Ue Mr. H. C. Oowan, i.c.s. 

Third ^retia^. The Hon'ble Mr. J. F. Dyer, i.c.8. 

Legal Seerotary, The Hon'ble Mr. C. S. Findlay, i.r.s. 

Under Seeretafiee, Mr. N. J. Ronghton, i.r.s. and Mr. A. Mot^leod, i.c.«, 
Re^rar, C. E. Hiiriier, (on special duty) R. W. Hart. Officiating Refpstrar. 
Seeretafjf, PMie Workt Department {Irrigation Branch), The Hon'ble. 

Mr-Xid. Wadley ; (Roads and Baildinf;s), Col. J.P. Dhikeway, o.M.o.,n.B. 
FSnonbidt Oommieeioner, The Hon'ble Mr. H. A. Crump., c.8 1 ., i.c.s. 
Qfioiaim^ Ifnaneial Commiteioner, The Hon'ble Sir James Walker, 
X.C.IJ1, i.o.a. 

Bcrar. 

Oommietiomr, The Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Stoaden, c.i.k., i.c.s. 

Members of Coaticll* 

Nonhuted RleiBbcrs. 

OHicUIf-ll. 

Sir JjUMs Walker, K.C.I.X., i-c.s. Sir James Fergn, Son Dyer, t.c.B. 
Bertaidi prior Stonden, c.l.s. i.c.s. Col. C.R. M. Green, n.o. 

Sir CneOuptoa Wilts. Mr. Aiihnr Innes Mayhew. 

Sir AMrsd Wadley. Hyde Clarendon Gownn. 

Sir C. 6. Hnohas Hwett. George Paris Dick. 

Btowarb /Findlay, i.c.b. 
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W 0 »-OIBcltli -’4 

HmO BjMiiririimt Miduawwid Mjamlhh Klta,cxB. 

Mr. StnM Bi^i MAte. 

U JBiMiar fir Bi^ KiIAm Bom, Kt, c.ti. 

Bw BdMdor MMho Bm ChiMh Dodtpudo. 

Blcetod Mmtowi 1 0. 

Tho Hon’Uo Mr. Momihinr Bu Bai SoUbCnlHMqiMwiiiilVekar. 
Miit, BX, BMr.<«t>Liw. B«r.*at-lair. 

Bm BiMw Nmyan Bm Kolkor. Mr. S^Iiu Bofliiilnr Siagb. 

Mr. Pnit Iid Mim. Mr. ShnW Balmt Tbmbe. 

Jfr. lumibailiut KriobnuMOoIwal- Bm ^ib Bundumdtt Virbon 
bu. MaMuii* 

Bal Sabib Cknrind Lai Pnndiib Mr. Teshwaat Oorind Dedipande. 


The Qovernment of Assam. 


Adfldalstratioii. 

OUtf Oo mmm antr, The Hon. Mr. Niebolaa Dodd Beatm BeO, o.i.i.r 
appointed let 1918. 

PwmMi ^wf., Capita W. Lowiy-Cony, U' 

Ghitf Sterttarg, J. £. Webeter, o.i.i. 

Bnoad BwMterv, A. W. Botham. 

Smttarg, PtAw Work$ Xhpartment, F. E. Boll. 

Pu ft tk r Chutral afSeghtraiioit, W. L. Soott, i.o. 8 . 

JimgH, Abdal Majid oa leare, Henn Crawford Liddl. 

JHmforef PMA IiuirMeHon, J. R. Cnaniagbam. 

A^tehr Gmurti tfPoliee, Lt..Col. D. Herbert. 

SaMarg Ommiiriawr, MajoiT. C. M. Tonng, x. a., i.xj. 

Ctmintttr, Finttnfui Department, PIuKp Gmoo Jaedb. b.a. 

Petmeal Agent in Jkan^r, W. A, Coegrave, i.c. 8 . 

S mn w afea / ei if and JSemembraneer if Legal 4ff<nn, Abdul Majid. b.a. 
JHnekr f land Eteerie gad Agrienltnre, J. Meewinu. 
CldttSnepedar fFattariee, I. H. Xa& 

ieflilathrt GoBadL 
llbMl« a t B< IMeait s i i 13 

UtufCeL P.B.T. CUdoa. Baiendra Narajaa CbaadbatL 

A, IT. Boibni. lU NaHni Kaata Bgg Daetidu,* 

Jjlii.CetaMi D. Hilbert. Mmmd Biaa Babaeb. 



TBE BmH OOURl^BSmAL 5S 

B. CmdiiglMn. . CoL H. E. BMMtwik ^ 

Abdul Mftjid. J. E. Wdbite. * 

F. £• Bw. . A. Mdior. 

K. B. EUnkiin. 

Elcettd M«aibM»F-ll. 

B« Ohunmin Ban*. Baba Badba Knod Dm. 

Maolvi Abdal Majid, Khan Bahador. Mr. B. St J. Hiekaiaa. 

Manhi Saijdd Muhammad Sadulla, M. Bakat Masnmdar. Khan Bahadur, 
Phanidhar Chaadar Rai Bahadur, Mr. H. Millar. 

Mr. Tamn Bam Phukan. Mr. Walter Maam. 

Bamani Mohan Dao. 


The Indian Judiciary. 

Hifii Court of Jttdieatura, Baofal. 
Jndgta of the High Court 

non. Sir Lancelot Sandernm, AK, e,c. 

Puisne Judges— 

Hon. Sir J. G. Woodroffe, u-a. b.c.l, bar-at>law 
„ Sir Ashutoah Mukheijee, Kl, c.t i, M.a, i>.r.. 

„ SirC. W. Chitty, b.a, bar-atJau’. 

„ Sir E. E. Fleetehar, bar>Bt,law. 

,. Nalini Banjan Chatterji, m.a. r.i. 

« W. Teunon, i.c.s. 

„ Sir T. W. Biehardaon, i.cj, bar-atlanr 
n Sir Aahutoah Chandhuri, h.a, iMur-atJaw 
„ C. P. Baaeheroft t.c.8. offg. 

E. OreaTca, bar>aMair 
.. H .Walmaler 
„ B. B. Nawoonld 
,. ffir Syed ShamU'uLHuda 
„ Q. C. Rankin 
., E. B. H. Panton 

AtMt..geiU, Hon, T. C. P. Oibbona, bar^tlav 
Standing eonmd, B. Daa, bar,at>law. oll^ 

fterntmomnesr.^Uffd^ain, H. P. Duv^ I.C.I. 

Cost, seleir, Hon. C. liT Keilaven 
Sent'. Gsvt. ftenier. Bam Charan Mittm 

trusten and aissinUtrator gent. Banged, Akt. Kinney (adkl 
im assigm, 0. M. Falknar, Bar^Jav 
Kegir. J. H. Heebie 



fmmsa 


l|tM^ iiai jr. CSiiKttirii, 

jMkv. «• 4 m4mm» mii m fnut M. RmbIij 
K. IL Haflij BomiJm^ biMiUlMr 
Cm Omtmftr erimi mal. mm, W. A. BoodmuI Bar‘«t>kw 


Hlfli Conrt of Judicature, Madraa. 

CMtfJiu^ Hon. Sir Abdnr Rahim, u. a., ba^at•]aw. 

Pw6lli6 

Hon. Sir W. B. Arling, Xt, i.o.s. 

M F. Dn Pi«, OldfioU, i.o.a. 

„ T. Sadadra Aijar, ill, Diwan Bahdnr. 

„ C. G. Soaneer, i.c.i. 

„ V. M. ContU Trotter, Wat'law 
Hon. T. V. Seahagiri Kjjvt, b.a, b.1. 

„ J. H. Bakavell, ilb. (Cantab), bar-at-lav 
on Ira. 

„ W. W. PUUipa. 

Tmff. Aiiil.Jvigu— 

„ C. V. Knmansirami Saatri, *.a. b.l, Diwan Baliadnr. 

„ C. F. Naper, bar-at-Iaw 
C. Krishnan, oBg. 

ji/Merfenl Hon. S. ^ivaaa Aryangar, B.A. B.I,. 
high et, C. G. Madkaj, iLA. i.c.8. 

Da{(y. rt^r, nmmsr, and taxing offi". Original tide ; and ehf, i^h. Insol- 
veneg et, J. R. Athinaon, attny. at^w. 

Ds^. regtr, Appsttate side, G. 8. White, solctr, 

Coot. Soletr, H. Bri|^t>wdL 

4)nMM vrosefr, J. G Adam, harablaw, on other du^ { C. & Smith, 

<Goot. j^eaaer, C. F. Hapier, ba^at•law, on other dnty ; V, Ramasami, B.A.B.L 
Aetg. 

fyhlie fresetr, E. R. Oebome, actg. 

AidssiAr, g«sl. and offl. emstee, 0. E. Odgera, ila, b.c. 1 .. 


High Court of Judicature—Bombay 


ChigfSnsim, Hon. ffir Basil Scott, Xt, M.a. (0»m.), har,.at-]aw 
finmeJnigso— 


Hob. fir Frank Clement Offiey Beaman, Kt, lc.8 
fir Joaeph John Heaton, Kt, lc.b 
LallnUiai Asharam Shah, k.a. UbB. 

A. B. lUrton, x.a, u>.d. har.>at>law 
If. H. Waaton Hi^vaid, U.B, har.-atjaw 
w A. K. Ai Kajiji, B.a, llb, har..at<Iaw, aetg; 

Hob. ilmmaa Straagiaii, 

iWWr. h CM t itiM fiiitUejpPosebr. Hon. EL F. indbolaoB, m 
ddsMibvfmf. aiiigfl. trw s t s s, J. SLfiatnr, Bx, bar.*atJMr 
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.Tke mst couMTtd. >. * 


Htforttr^W. L Wilhm, Buk, u^% 

PrMmmtafs, t t H »m ui wfg omI mimiimUg rtgtr, LILA. Kili^ 
•4»xfc>>to4t.lMr,«,v 

Ma^tmirt/tr.imtiwitjh H. H. Wadia, bji 
' Ctt. H'fiaaiwva. HwuyOimpM], hur^law 
<MbMl ow^jrtiM^ E ir. iMg^ BJU U..B, i»r*afe4Mr 

Hob. Mahomed HajaMqr , 


Hiaif COURT OP JUDICATURB-Unitod ProviMM* 

. CV* Jifttite. Hob. Sr Hobij 0. Riohardo, JR. exj., exib.*., 

PUmjnJbtih- 

Hob. Sif 0. B. Ebok, Zt. vb.it., j.r„ i.o.b. 

Sr P. C. RaBoiji, Et. bjl, bj>., i.f. 

„ W. Todball, t.r., t.o.a. 

„ Mohammad Rafiq. bar.-at>Iaw, j.r. * 

« T. CL Finot. /.p.. I.O.B. 

„ C. Wain, E.O., bar.«at>lair, 11 .A., j.p. 

Eifftf., C. L. M. 8miS 
Imy. nftr., E. P. Blaaehot 
^.f^„8.E.J.MiU«. 

£^l nm 0 minnoer„ 8. R. DaoMi, r.P. i.o.a. Hon. D. R. Ljrit, 

(khte., L E. SyvoB, bo., bar.-aUlaw. 

Jilt. gvH. adfU., R. Mnleomaoa 
Lam nporter, W. K. Porter, bar*at>la«. 

Jut. lam reporter, J. M. Baaeiieo, bar.>at>law. 

Coot, pleader, Lalit Mohan Banerjoe, H.A.. tLP. 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONBR’S COURT. OUDH— Luckaow. 

fadl. eommir., B. Liadany, i.c.o., on ib|io ; L. Sturt, i.c.8. tKL 
let addlLjiM., eemmer., Rai Bakdr. Xanbaiya Lai if.A.. U.B., offg; 

Sad aidtl,Judt. eommer., 8. E Dauda, I.C.B., offg. 
fiigtr., C. R. Coideni. b.a.. faBr.-at*law. 


CHIBF COURT~PttBi»B. 

OV. /udge^Hoe. Jmtioe H. A. B. Kattigan, bar-at-law. 
Jedgee— 

Hon. W. Chovia, i. c. a. 

H. 8eott Bmith, i.aa. 

JoatieoSiodiLal 

W.A.LoIUuiCBfll.ixx. 

Vmpg. adtHLiaigm. 

M L R. LmBo J o n oi , lob. 

« A. E Br oad way 
„ EWiMno. 

- C. 


Vhf/^Al 



S8 THE HIGH COUMT—S. ii (I 

s 

Jlegtr., J. A. Fetpueot ila. 

ngtr., H. B. C^bmm 
Aut. rtgtf., A. D. Grindal 

L«w Dipt 

LtgtU rememltHer^ Hon. T. P. Ellw, ». a . i . c.s 
At»t. legal rememhner., H A. Herbert, advte. 
AWf., E. BamueL 
Jfa. ell. Pt. Premnath. 


HIGH COURT—Bihar and Orissa. Patna* 

Ciirfjnil,, Hon. Sir Thomas Fredrick P. DanwonMiller, AY., lai'*at*lair, k 
Jaigee-^ 

Hon. E. P. Ghampan, i.c.s. on fnrlo 
., B. K. Mullick. I.c.s. 

„ F. R. Roe, I.c.s. 

Hon. Cecil Atkinson, K.i'. 

,, Javala Pnwad 

„ Sir Ali Imam, bar..Ht-law (on depn . 

.. P. C. Manuk, bar.-at-lav (offj;) 

„ W. 8. Coutte. CM.K., I.c.s, bart.*at-lHU', act^ 

., P. B. Baa, ba^at•lan’. 

Jjtgal rmemJmcf, Hon. T. S. Macpherson. i.c.s. 

Aadtl legal remembucr.. F. (>. Rowland, i.c.s.. 

Cort uaHt., Saltan Ahmad. bar.*at>law. 

Airi. gort. advte., Manahar Lai. ba^at•law. 

Govt, pleader, Khan Bahdr. Sairid Fakhruddiu, k.l.. 

JtegUtrar, W. S. Coutte, baT*at-law. 
lUpg. Rtgieirar, Amrita Nath Mitn, m.a, ii.u 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER S CCURT—Cent. Province. 

Jndl. emmtr., ^ H. V. Drake-Brockman, AY., ii.a., (Cantab.), bar. 
nt-law, tc.8., /.I*. 

/.,/ ■Jitfl.jiidl. <•«»/»#/■.. ,T. K. Batten, i.c.h.. j.p. 

i>ildtl.jHdl. Jyntia Chandra Mittn, bar>at*law 

;ti(i addtl, judl. cummer., F. W. A, Prideaux. i'.c.g., bar*Ht*luw 
Sfiiti. toJenH. eummer,, B. •?. Jackson, .i.p., t.r.s. 

Pej-e. mtr., Rao Saheb K. ( Parande. 

H ^ LawO^iccrt. 

/viMemteer., Hon. C. S. Findlay K. A. (Edin)., I.C.S.. J.i'. 

G'iVt. ttdtte. end itaudiitg eovveel. Hon. (i. P. Dick, c.i.K., kar.*at*law. 
A»e(, legal rmmhaer., H, S. Mnuje, llb . 



The Government of Native States. 


Travancore. 


A*s/af— H. H. Ski Paovaxauii.a Daka Va\«:iii Sik HaLa Kama 
VaRMA KrLA 8 KKRAKA KlRlTAPATt MaM Sl Ll'AN MaIIARAJA 
Raja Ramma Raja Baiii»u. Shammikh .Ii nc, li.c.Ki. 

II.CM.K.. K.M.r., Jl It.A.s. r.lMi s.. 

CNticc dm ]* Instvudion Pul)!ii|ue. 


State Officers. 

/htnft*, Diwsii Bs1i<]r. M. Krishna m.a., n.L. k. KriHima Pillait h. 4 
Nair. aA.n.L. and K. Xarayuimn. I^mdalsy 

to Dlirft/ff, K. Parainwh. m.a. h.l. 
tiiinul Pillai n.A. m.U, Atint, ntvx, K. WiikatH Bmr, 

Chf. .S'eCV. to fforf. 1%. Mahadeva .S. pAiuiiiii«iviini Aivt-r. n.A.. fi.L. 
Aiyar, n.A. T. P. BMiiiA^ubhs * Aiyar. 11.A. 

(’'mUt tteCH. M. Baja Baja Variiw and R. Rainnlin^ni Aiyai*. iaa. 


Legislative Council. 


/'aW/. Diwan Bahdr. 31 . Krishna 
Xair. »UA, n.L 

njff: yHtmfteiTit, R. Maliadwa Iyer. 
u.A. i'hf. secy, to govt ; V. Subbn 
Aiv;ir. «.A, 11 .L. addtl. bend sirkar 
vaki! ; X. Subrahmanya Aiyor, m.a. 
setir. Ditran peisbkor : 

X. Rajaram Rai. B,A,i I.C.Chacko, 
11 . A, 11 . 8.C. state gedogat; N. Roiiian 
Piitay. lAA. excise, coronisr ; 


Rai Bahdr. K. V. Rangasiramy 
Iyengar, M.i. profsr. of hMoiy 
and economics i and John Kniiaa* 
II. A. ex. engr, 

..Voa. offl, wrmhefM R. Uovinda 
McnoD, 11 .A ; M. SubramaiMR FfOti 
K A. Krishna Iyengar, n.A. at 
K. Oopal Pillai, h.a, at. K, nusine 
•warn Pillai. aa, at { Paal IhMiiei 
M.t, L.T; and J. A. Kteiiiidson 
.sVcyK. Nsfayanmi Panlriii. aa, a 


Higli Ccwrl. 

nmf, ekf. JttHite. High K. Iyengar, aa. at. H. ft OhatMft 
Kartmn Mcnon, aa, at, baral^ »A W-at-law, and P. Chiciyin, 

ptfUm R. VemgliRfR aa aa 



Bikaner. 

Xmler H. H. MiVAaiJAH Ku RtrinwAB NiamroBA 

tenoKAHi Sai MAHAkUAK Dkuuj Sii anreA StteHn 
Bahadck, ajo,t.i, a.ai.B. K.aB, i.D^o, lls 

Meif-Appannt .—MxmtMu Knun Lam Sn Sakdi SnroHn 

UDCB 

He^teeg, to H. H. Pjam KiilMa Watto), ila. r.B.B.8. r.i.8 

1. seef, Lt<ooL Kumr Bmmj Singk «i Motanar (bony. a.-d.4. to H. H.) 


State Admioistratloa. 

Mdkkma Kka» 

Viee-prttit. and w>l. member qf the State eotmeil, Cd. Mahanj Sri 
nuunm S:iiahji oahdr, k.o.8.1. 

OrUmrjf mmSer, State eonn/eil, Bao Bahdr. Baja Jeoxaj Singh of Reri. 
Borne member. State eouneil, Rai Bahdr. B. Kamta Praau, aa. 

. Xeee. 4Noe. memiber. State eoaneil G. D. Rndkin, i.c.a. 

PuiXie mbe. member qftke State eoHneil, LtooL Bao Bahdr. Thaknr 
Sadnl Singh of Bagran. 

MUjf, member. State eoeneU, Bao Bahdr. Bgdr-GonL Thakur Hari 
Singh m S att a a a r , an.!. 

MoHjf. member. State eeaneil, Bao Bahdr: Baja Hari Singh Malwjan. 
Ptrm. out. reee. ^fi*ee. member, Maharaj Sri Pirthiringhji Sahib 
Seig. Ugtee, iejft, Dwarica Sin^ an. 

AUAl, eeey, Ugtee. deft, D. X. *?aiiaTati, aa, U.a 
reee. ^ fieee, dmt, B. Hathara Piaaad, li.a. 

Seey. State eouneil, B. Nannohal Singh, n.a. 

Menbera of the Legislative Assembly* 

Cd. Maharaj Sri Sir Bhainin Singhji Bahdr, K.aai .• 

Rao BiAdr. Baja Hari Singh of Mahajan ; 

BheatMan Sinifh of Bnwntw ; 
imj. Maharaj Sri Kanjaa Sii^ji Sahib, 

MUaiin Sri Pirtlu Singhji Suib, 

■ Ban Badr. Baja Iom^ Singh of Rari ; 

Bao BsUr. Bho }«on| SiM of Png^ ; 

Tbakw Bijij Singh U Sanhhn : 

TleAar Sedttl £Bi(id^'ot Jaiana ; 

Bm Biliir. tbaker SkU Singh of Batdaaa ; 



THE GOVEESMENT OF BIEAEEE 


Bgdr.«G«ii]. Bao Bakdr. Thakar Bari Sack at Battaiar, o&x 
Lt'auLBao Bhkdr. Tbalmr Sadol Sack at BacMa. 
Tkako^awal Sagk at MagiaMr : 

Bri Babdr. Kamta Piaaad, b.a ; 

D. M. Naaavati, bo, llb ; 

6. D. Bodkia, Laa* 

Bai Bakdr. Seth Bumakwar ItaM Daca of Kkaaar : 

Chaad Mai Dhadda, c.i.i ; 

Bath Bam Battaa Daai of Bagri ; 

Seth Tola Bam Sanaa of Chora ; 

Seth Fawriiir Mol Khemka of Batangarh ; 

Seth lagaa Nath Thinni of Nohar ; 

Seth sahib Bam Sairaf vS. Hanomaagarh ; 

Ft Jiinui Bam Haiaha, 

Prohit Bakhtawar Sngh, 

Sheikh Mohammed Ibrahim. 

Moaabi Fateh Singh, 

B. Nihal Singh, 

K. Roatomii, m.a ; 

Fvaie Kianen Wattal, a.a, F.a.i.8, f .«.8 ; 

L. P. Lajoie, 

B. Nehal Child. 

Thriinr Bhor Singh. 

Pt Biaheahwar Nath. 

Seth Shiva Katan Mohta. 

Seth Ram Praaid Jagadhia of Sujangarh ; 

Seth Ganeih Daaa D^banja of Sar daiahabr ; 

Seth Gnrmok Rai Lahari-waia of Rajgarh ; 

Seth Likhmi Chand Nahta of Bhadra ; 

Rai Babdr. Seth Hazari Mai of Dndbewala ; 

Rai Bahdr. Seth Bam Chandra Mantra of Rani : 

Chowdbari ,Tagmal Sann <f Ganeehgarh ; 

(^howdhari Bhai Uttam Sngh of Samandnagar. 

Seth Dauiat Ram Bhadani of Sri Dungargarb. 


Chief Court. 

Chf.JuJfir. B. Nihal Singh. 

Sffund Jiulgt, Munshi Fateh Singh. 
nkird judge, 8k. Mohammed Ibrahim. 
Jlegte Mnniibi Moliammed AbHlnllah, b.a. 



Gwalior 


RHler H. 11. Mahahaja MrKHTAH-rL*Mri«K, a2ih-vlJ<^tidar, Kafi- 
L'8H-SHw\y, Wala SH]K<»ir, Mouata8Ha»-i*Davbak, Umabat-ul-IImaua. 
^ARAKAJAltlRAiA, IIiSAM-VS-SALTANAT, LlKrTSXAKT-GBNBBAL 8lK 
MaBIIAVA ILlo SciBDiA, Aluah Haiiadi u, Srinath, Mansuk-i- 
Z.UfANt FTDW^^HAZAK.VT.^[ALlK•.^- 3 I^AZZAM-I.RAFl-UI). 
DAIUJA-lJXlJLiiSTAK. (S. i*. S. L.^ (iA .V.O, A* 13. C. To 
H. 31. KiMs-EMPKiuHt. Lt.i>, (Camb.) d* 

(Kiln.) . (OXOIU)* PltO*CnANC£LLOIl» 

HkNAKKS HiXIH ryiVKUSITV. 

Ph\' svvif, lit. -col Dwarlianath MfUtta* uf vefemonleitf Lt.-fol. 
Shankar Wa^W. /^ /V/ 7 . Pt. Sardar Vaclao Rao (Ikorpare, Fernj 

Sheo Uakhnli ju fthi Syed on Ive, Capt. Siidaaliiv Ran 

Mohaiiniiad Ali. /^efffi\ B. 811 Itiim. I^lmoduis, offjf 

B«A. 

Administration- 

M[ajHs*khas*-^Co/f>/r//. 

Prvstif, H. II. tin* 3 IaharaJii Appmls ; Vashvant (Sovind Apti*. 
8cittdia. Kr^o/fivlff MvwfH/\<, Sirdiu* b.a. l.m. A s. Finance ^Ifnibcr ; 
Lt..col. Appaji Rao Shifule Anklikar, Alxlul Karim Kiian, m.a.. (Allhd.), 
c,i.K. Amir-ul-Umara 3 Iember for n,.\, (Cantab.), bar-at-law. Member 
Rove and Agri • Sliriniant Sadajshiv for law and justice; Col. <i. R. 
Rao KJiasho &liob Pawnr. Homo R'ljwade. itispr.^goni. ( iwulior army 

member ; Kailas Namiu and ox-oilicio army member ; Rai 

Hakaari n,A, im.k; Madhir-i-Klms Badur. Miinsliidajpat Rai Miintaziin 
Jklidr. Political member; Siiixiar Bahadur Member of trade, custom 
Sahaibxada Saltan Ahmad Khan, and excise : and If. M. Bull, m.a. 
3 Iiuitazim-nd-I)oiila, m.a, lj. m. (Cantab) Member of Ediicti. and 
(C^tab.), bar*at»biw, Member of 3 Inncplty. 

Extra Members. 

Sardar Li .-col Sir Michael Pilose. .Sciudia. .Madar-iiUMoham, <*.v;o : 
X.C. 1 .X, K.R.S ; Satilar Rao Raja Mir Ann Ati. bar*^da\v ; Rao Balidr 
Baghanatb Rio XMnbar Mashir-U Kaoji •Tanardau Bhidc, k.a ; Munta- 
Ikhdn Madar^ul c.i.n ; aim Bahdr, and Kao Bahdr, Sliiyam 

^^ardar Balwant ite Bhariya sahib Sundur Lai., n,A, c.i.E, Foa.i\ 011 Ive. 



Baroda. 


Ruler H. H. FABXiHi>-l.KaAS>i-pAriiT.i*IiiaLiiRM UMltui 
Sir Sa^yaji Rao, Oaikwar Swa Khar Kirn 
SRAvgHBR Bahadur, u.c.r.i 

Jkmm. Manubhai N. Melita, Shrimant Ganpatnw GaakMr, Bar.« 
II.A, LUH. aUaw; Vinajakno VtdiivTao 

Xaih Dewaue. Ilevan Kalidr. Vanikar, 11 .A. 


Bzccntiva ComeiL 


Pretdf, Mnniibliiu X. Mehta, 
V.A. IX. K. 

Conneiflor* : — Detran Uahdt'. 

Shrimant Oan|mtrno Gaekwar, Bar* 


atdav; Vinayakrao VadaTrao 
Vanikar, m.a, & Anant Xarajan 
Batar, a.m. (Col.) 


Lcgialatiue Conn'll. 

PwxfG;— Mantiblmi N.tndNhank?r AToa Shrimant DadaSaheb 

Mriita, m..v. ix.ii. Uewaii. I'khaiirao Gaokiror, .Shrimant Ana* 
/l/ewAer.v. Dewan tirao Yrahyantrao Raje Patldhre, Rao 

Bahadur Shrimant (ianpatrao Gaek* Bahdr. Haiyovindiw Dnarkadt 
nar, par-at*law. imib-dewan, Xyaya* Kantatrola, lilrdharial DoiaiilMi 
hhaR i V'inHV’akrio \adavra(i V'anilcar. Parikli. ii.a. ix.h, and Mohantadali 
M.x naib'dewan. Mnlkibhas# , Sliarafali Horarwala, Sidhpar. 

<!anesh Balwant Ainbe^kcr, V.A, 

iX.B, Jeital remenibncr ; and Guna* K/eelfd ;-“/i(iroda Die^, Vanj* 
iirao Rojaba Ximbalker, it. .v. Sar bhai I'atal, Kalidaa XarandM Patel. 
Snba. and iMlIubbai Xaranbhai PatoL 

NrmiMofed Khaalienw 

ShaRwantmo Jadhav. &<|, aetUeml. K'tJi B<V.Mahaattkbhai ChaniU 
omnwr ; Col. 0. 1>. Kim, '’Fk' !!««• Slirth.-Varayajiji Cbhaanlal Birivafi. 
■<«nd|;. Banida Army ; A. B. Clarke, and Plrohaladji Shendcram. 

!r.A. edetl. nomniar ; Anant Xatayau 

Datar, aA, IX.B, xx, (Colnmlm), Xanmtri Diet, NaUmUiai Onlab* 
««ctt, f{nil( k II. B. Gorittdbhai bhai and Jamnadae GhelaUwi. 
HatUbbai Dmai, %a, kua. & r.R.A. Amrei/ Diet ; SvndacdaaKaaHMtek 
joint Sar Snka^ tbo evmmieeioim Kao Baiiadiir,ax U,!, l,r* aaMK 
>f esdee commerce and a{i;rieiiitnrA and notaiy pobfo. 



Hie Nizam’s Dominions— Hydrabad. 


Stiter:—H, H. Aiufmh MrzA>mBri-MAXiiio Niziit>ri.>]fi'iE 
NiXiM-ro-DAi'iiA Navab Mir Sir Uasxan 
Alj, Khar Bahaocr. t'ATRB 
Jako. o.c,s.i. 

Pfimt minHi' pogtsl. and edotl, dept » ; B. I. Ji*. 

Pfukhtf-f Bsja Bajayan Raja Sir Glaixn', i.r.a, finee. drpt ; Monivi 
Kiahen Penhad Maharaja Bahadr. Mohd. Anvanilla Khan Bahdr. 
Yamini‘ni.8ttltanath. eeolemaatical d^ ; Mahd. Valii^dhi, 

Ddeftl, mimtr,— Khan Salieb, imlv dept ; Mir Tilavat 

Mawab Safdar Jong Ml^•bi^nd* Ali, Khan Sahib Sanibxada, B.A,p,r 
Boirla Fakhr-ul'Hnlk, Bahdr, police. n.D. muncpi. and medl. deptx 

Cabinet Council. 

The Nizam. 

Mfmheiv—JSa.wah Fakhr'Ul-Malk. Bahdr ; 

Moulvi Mohd, Auraralla Khan Bahdr 
Mahd. WaBuddin Khan Sahib. 

Mim Naair Beg. 

A»$l. Set/. Abdnl Farah Syed Ynanf Huwainr. 

Legislative Council. 

The NizAii. and Rai Baijnath. v.i, uji. 

rive*jhrtdt Nawab Md. Valin- nnder-seej. legtve. dept, 
ddin Khan Bahdr, Judl Miniatcr. y^^jn 

(Iffff, mmhtrt, Sjed Md, Ghalam Jnn^ Bahdr, awt. Secy. Sard Kha> 
Jabbm.chf. iuetice;'M. A. X. Hjdari dept; Mnkdam Mi^inddin Saheb. 
a.A, Seer, jndl, police and genl. depta • Mir MajUa. Sir Knrahed .lah'apRigali; 
Kao Bahdr. G, Kriahnamachariar, b.a. Sjed AbdnUa Ra/Jr Sdwb, Jajpraar 
R.t, aecr, kfltve, dept : Faaiuddin Abdnl Latif lUian Saheb, Jagirdar 
Ahmed Khan Sayeb, Seer, rare, dept ; Pt. G(^ Kao, h^ et. vakil ; &jjii 
Sayed Mehdt Haaaan Bilnrami, h.a. .Ali Aobaai Sahib, high et vi^ 
P. Wt f>. aecy. ; Nauab Nasir Jong inayet Hniwain Kban ^beb. bighii 
B(Mr.. niil^. aecy > Kban Bahdr. vakil : Keidia Rao. high ct 
Wma Hyder Jivaii Baig, pnianc Mnna Mahmood AK Beg Sa^bi |dgh 
}ii4||e s Xawah Emad 4abg Bahdr. ct vakil ; Moainddia SahcK ct. 
pmw eomimr ; Pr. (icoige Knndy vakil; and Mahomed Aagnil ka: 
lu. xx.i>, iitffr. i^ni. of regtn. and Bar-at4aw. ' 



Mysore. 

/CiUer H. H. SiR Srxs Eribhnaraja Wadiyai^ BaSadtr, 
o. c\ 8. 1. Maharaja of MysorXi 

Yuvaraja^ Sir ^r\ Ksntirawa NAnsimhaimja Wadijdar Bahdr. O.OJ.K. 

YuYRrajft of Myrarf. 

Dman, Sir M. ViaveRYaraya, b.a. L.t\K.« m. Intt c.R. K.c.i.t., 1919. 

H. D. Ilf. Kantaraja Tra. apjpitf, 1919. 

The Council. 

til Co/'i/r/Z, Sir M. Viftvesvaraya, H.A. t.r.V* IT. Inal. C.R, 
K.tM.K. {Retif\ H. Kantaraja Urs. 1919. 

Meiiibcr of Cdtinci/— Sir Sri KantiraYa NanMimharaja 
Wadiyar. Bahdr. o.im.k. I'aYaraja of Mynore, Pro*ChanoeUor of toe 
Mysore Univewity. 

Memherx qf CoundU td ^neMber, ttsjaHeva Dhiirina M. Kantaraj Urs, B.A. 

C.8.I. 

Albion Raj Kumar Banerji, m.a. i.c.h. im.k. 

Actfh wfimher^ R. KaghaYendra Kao. r..\. b.l. 


Leicislative Council* 

Dc^'aii Bahdr. .1. S. Chakravaili, m.a., k.b.a.h. • C. 8. Doraswami fy**i*, 
a.A, R.L., K. R. Srinivasa lyrngar, h.a ; C. S. Balasundaram Iver, ». ; K, 

(*handy. m.a ; SrinivatMichaiya Cadambi. h.a. l.c .k. C. R. Reddy. >i.a : Mir. 
Hum/a Hussain, u.a. h.i.. 

Non-ojfi, Dewan Bahdr. K. I*. Piittanna Chetty. c. l. K ; 

M-. Cliengaiya Chetty, h.a. Nawab Gulain Ahmad Kalami. M. Basava 
lya, R.A, HI.; B. Narasingn Rao. M. Karnik Krishnamurti Rao. C, Nam* 
simhaiya. t:. a. b. l ; B. K. Ganidaohai> M. Venkata Thrishitatya, B. 
Wiikata Saiiianna, h.a, h.i* ; S« .Seeiaramaiyu. Rao Saheb H. Chennaiya and 
L. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Secretariat. 


SfnrefttritM — 

i*. S. Balasunderam Iyer, h.a. 

B. Kaiiiafwainai3*a. h.a. u i.. 

P. G. D^Sottaa^ aA, h.l, edcn A 
agi'i. also seer, eevinomir 
ferencp. 

l». Aravamiidit Iyengar, b.a. kl, 
mairat dent. 

Ditvao Ikhdr. 4. 8. Chakravarti 
X.A. F.B.A.S. finance ^t. 

SrinivRaaeliaiya Cadaodbi, h.a, L.r. 
R, cbf. K W. 1). 


Hao lialtdr. K. Krialuiit Iyengar* 
H.A. I c'.K, rys ngtp oti a|il. 
duty. 
rrtfier 

T. E. 4iiyArttfna Iyer, «.a, h.l.. 

S. P. Ra jogopahichari. h.a, b.i.. 
N. Madliava Rao, 8..v, n.L, 

A. T. Raiiiaiiathan» liA, 

£> B. \\ Stindaraiic lyti . 
H*A, H.C . K, A.C.K, dopy. chl. 

T. Lakabminaiaatmha Ra4i, 

B.t, de|)y. agent, riys, & chief 
store^keeper. 



Indore State"Central India. 


fNitr H. H lliAAlAJADHlEU BAjiRAjBtHWAB SAWAI 
Shk TrKon Bao Houab BAHADtx 

JXWr.(q»par»a^ PaixoB Yishwaht Rao Hokkab. 

PtMOOBlSUffofH. H. 

StKif, KriMhtuuno Qo*ind BwhimoBle 
Und Cap. Dintnatb, bAr<»(>lBw 
Wjf, CoL Madho Prantd Dube 


State Council. 

Prrndt, RbI Babdr., Maj. Baraperahad Dube, jla. k.8C, 1 . 1 ..B 

Rao Bahdr. (lenl. CroWnd Rao Matkar Bahdr ; Bai Bahdr. 
•S. M. Bapna, aa. b. ac, lu b ; 

Rm Badkt. Sardar Iff. V. Kibe. m,a, M.B.A.a ; 

Bao Bahdr. B. P. Waglc and Rai Bahdr. Hirachand Kotliari. 

Narhar Shankarrabalkar, h.a 


Judicial Committee 

Pntdt, Bai Bahdr. 3Iaj. Ramperahad Dube, b.a, b.s<-, 
Memham, Rai Bahdr. Sarayinal Bepna, u.a, hi. b; 

Kao Bahdr.. Sardar Madhaviuo Vinayakrao Kibe, )('.\, m.r.a.s ; 
liazman Oan(;adhar Bhaddhade, i<.a. (Oxon.), bar..at>law ; 
Dunodar Vinaj'ak Kirtane, bar-at-law ; 

Jag^mandarlal Jaini, m.a, bar-at-law. 

Pfgtr, Matjlal C. K, modia, h.a, bar.at.|aw 
■M 

Chief nioister And Staff 

, j.--, i- 

0^ Maj. RampraMd Dube, M.A, B.8(', LUIS 

Jhre^ «cw, Lak Mathi’ial, B^ 

JIMqy, •am/, Siankar Trinibak Ranadive 



Jaipur State— Rajputana. 

Kder Majob-Oinl. H. H. SiBAiiAD-i-KAiA-i-HiNDrsTAV 
Kaja Kajbndra 8bi Uabamjua Dhibajt Sib 
Srwal Mapho SiNa Bahapcr, o.c.h.1, 

G.o.i.B,, o.c.v.o, LL.P. (Kdin.) 

PersottBl Staff of H. H. 

Plcn Aimnda Peithad Banerji nud Bopiii Beliari Gupta. 

Pennf, luut, to the pte. xeeff, S. C Mozunidar. n.A. 

Kj}i\ of State Jeteeh mut Prtet/ pam , Riii Bahadur Ivlmiraa Bala Bttx, 
Api\ ofi*ohex, KhawiiB Rem Kumar 

State Council 

Fori:i(;n. Mim. am» Misr, ueuts,— Hoik Nawab Mumtamd-Dowla Sir 
Mokaiutuad Faiyaz Ali Khaii Bahdr, k.c.i.R, k.c.v.o, c.h.i. 

Kai Bahadur Ualni Ahinanh Cliandar S(*n and Rai Bahadur 
PiirohiMtopinath u, a, (v^.r:. 

Jffdir/al dept, Tliai'kiir Dovi Siw^li of (-homn, Munabi NamI Kih»«oiv 
Siii^h, Sayad ild. Taqi Khaii, Ifelmdiir and Jlouivi Alimifd Ali Khan. 

AVff. dt\itt, Babu Islian Chandni Mukinji and rhaktir Rup Siiifth of 
Vaila. 

Ptdiee dvpi, Rai Halidr. !*uroliit r#iipinatlK ai.a. i'.i.t:. 

Svefp ^[nntdii Kauipratap. 

.t//r MimxhL Mnhsiii Kiindaii Lai. 

/A/, elk, Syoil Aulad Ali. 

'imt eH\ Oiionbc Baij Nath, a. a. 

/VttHsfiffQe, Muuidii Shive Narain Saksena. u. 

Pefffi% l\ C. riiaterji. 

ftfjffee, oppfe, ef. Thanknr Kmri Sinpb of Ar’hnil. Rai Bahadur Pandit 
ibirzra Perahad and Khan Bahadur 3Iaula7i Knfiuddin 

J>etri9nx(Reve, Commr.),* Raxieru diru. Pundit .^uiar Jfitth Atal, m.a. 
IRexfent Jhn, AIuiikIu Madho SinRh, li.A. 

Aceit,^(fe»I, Sanjiban (Unfioli, m.a 
Supdf, Kaekhunajat, .Seth Ram iVath. 

SHptft^ OtxtmHf Syed Abdur Rahman, 

Treaep. offr, Seth Sagar Hal. 

RamRopal. 

CVw/ ijikkhiare, Adalat Aw/ra/), Muiwhi Nfann&r Ram, &A, 

t.. B. and Hnturfii Hiu^ Peiabad. 

Clip 3ta0e Hnitrthi Radha Hobao Lai, b,a. 



(MBWARHRaJputana- 


R»ler .—\l. H. MAHABAJADBim Maha^ava Sir Fatkh 
. SixoH Bahadur, a.c.s.i, o.c.t.b. 

M AHARAj Kuhar Seri Bhopal Sixorji Bahadur 
Hiaisten of RAfukaiAkhAs. 

Q/! mnutr. Riut Bahdr. Sukhdeo Pnwad. n.A, c.lr, f.8.a. (!niakur of 
JamaRor. Marwar). 

Mitutr, Meht«i Jagannath Singliji. 

PU. See^. to H. H, Gopioath (^ha H.A. ll.k. 

Pte. uctf. to Shrimao l^aharaja, Knnwar Sahib Thaknr Mangal Singh. 

rtf 

Maharaaa's Coaneil. 

Members of Maieutlmj Sabia, liawatji Raj Singhji of Mijha ; itaj 
Amer Singhji, of Tana ; Maharaj Aman Singhji, Bahdr ; 5nkhd«<i 
Praaad, B.A, i'.l.R, f.m.a ; Methaji Jagannuth Singhji, Tirbhawan Ifathji. 
H.A ; Bamakant Malviji, b.a, ll.b ; Naranjan Nath. Mehta Takhat Singhji 
and Madan Mohan Laiji, r.a. b.l ; 

Secg, to Mahndraj Sahha, Pt Bamakanta Muiriji. 

State Officers. 

Treasg. offf. Mehta Manohar Singhji. 

Httti'm MahaJcma Mat, Akehvani Komar, h.a,. r.L. b. 

Settlmt. offr, Hamid Husain ji. 

Daroga Demstban, Mehta Takhat Singhji. 

Cuetoois offr. Langu Singhji. 

Ckf. tMfte, Bhura Laiji Hiron, H.A.. ll.B. 

CVrtf Mir Afial All. 

Soft, (fmint, dagannath Singhji Mehta. 

« Supdi. of DkarmuabbOf astronomer ^ astrotoger, leri Singhji. £ 
Supdt. of PolUe, Amtit Lil. 

Gtroi Ranvat Man Siii|;hji. 

in rbge. ff irregntar force, Ranawat Indereinghji. 

Afftt, tftnl. Pundit Panna Lall Mohile. 



Patiala State— Punjab. 


HisHighkkss Farzanc-i-Krab DArtAT-i- 
lN<UlSHIAMAXKrR rL*ZARiX AMlB*rL.lTMRA 
Maharaja Dhiraj Kajrbrwae Sir 
Maharaja Rajuah Major- 
Gkxxral Mobihrir 
Bahadur, o.cm.k., 

O.C.B.E- 

SccreUriAl 

^Fixcl. Sectt. — Find, Foreign «fc;^,]>i\van Balidr. SardAr DajR 

Kiifhai^Kaul, c.i.s ^ 

Aiit fnel, eerg, Sardar Mian Sitkh Dev Singh, m. a. 

Supdt, L. TMido Balitidur h,a 

FoKKiQK^Foi*eigv avd find, eeejf, Dinran Bithadiir Sardar Daya Kialiaii 
KhuI. c.l,k 

Aid, Foreign Sardar Gridbar Lall, ii,a 
Supiit L. Sardha Kain< offg 
MUg. Col. K, M- Mintri. offg 
Supdt^ B. Brij KiKliort; 

Reee. eer^, Sardar Sahih Sardar Dalip Singh 
at, if the Ct, Sardar ]>ewaii Chand 
Judicial necg^ Sardar Sahib Sarrlar Nihal Singh, N. i 
Aiit, JhAI. Sardar Xagana Singh h.a, ofTg 
ShjhU, Sardar Darbara Singh. a.A, llb, oflTg 
iFaneeg, Sardar Bahadur Ofueral (iumam Singh, rj.a 
Chief gf the General Staff, Sardar Sarup Singh, offg 
PennL oat, Rai Sahib S. Raghnnath .Sarup 
Bcmemg, CoL K. M. Miatri 
Pcnwl. ant, t^otumeircg, .Sardar Rup Lall aA 

Geml. offt, eomdg, mealrg hgde, Sardar Bahailnr Brigadh^r tSaiiaiRi 
Sardar KaA Singh 

GeeL gfi*, eomif igfag^ hgde^ Ibjor Oaoifal Saidar Snrup Singh 



ft TEE mVERmiENT OF EASSMIR & JAMM9 

CUcf Court 

^rifaiet .•^Sudar Narnarian Singh ; Saidar Baehittar Singh ; Sardar 
Okand, b.a ; 

9 mU^ Saidar Bhagat Ram, x.a, lub, ofFg 
Agfr, 1^1. Fatdi Hohommad 

siaimt ^~Saidar Balwant Singh—Raiam Qarh, Sardar Baehittar Singii— 
Anahad Qarh, Khan Bahadur S. H. Fazal Matin, Sardar Sant Singh— 
Mdkinder Oarii, Saidar Ram Kiahan Daae, offg. 


Kashmir & Jammu-(Cap. Sringar) 


Lt. (iBSI,. H. H. MAHABAJi SlU PaRTAU SlSfiM 
ImB Mahindua Bahadcb SiPAKO'SrTANAT, 

O.C.l.E; ti.B.B. 

Administration. 

CK-JfwMfer^Buja Daljit Singh Saheb. 

Mmirien, Home.— Bai Bah. Maj. Cren. Dewan Bishan Daa. 

„ Rev.— Khan Bah. Chowdhori Khuahi Mohamad. 

Jndl.— Rai Bah. Knnwar Parmanand. 

Pt. Seeg. to H. JT.— L. N. Sharma, Bar<at>Iaw. 

SfTf, to H. ff.—laiti Shanher Lai. 

Stoji. to CHef Jftniitm'^Sardar Karman Singh. 

A»k. Gjvtrnop Ktmhiir Pr.— Lnla Ram Ratan m.a. 

Chi^Jodge JTaidmtr— Ardeahwar Hahim. 

Onvmor./mniH Pr.—Sm Sahib Pt. Lachman I)as. 

Jiulge, High Court, Jammu— B m Bahadur Knnwar Pamianand. 

Judge, „ — Dewan Bodhraj Sawahmi. 

luepettor Centred Potirt—C. 6. D. Far(|nhar. 

Pireiior, Publie Worke—Ti. N. (rreen. , 

Ant. Knginear, Mlir Wwht—'E.. P. Syke*. 

M. .Stow. 

Omeeneftor if Foreete—'B, 0, Coventry. 

Commander, State Armg—Otn. Raja Sir Hari .Singh. 

Adit. 6e»i— Major Gen. Raja Farman Ali Khan. 



Kapurthala— Punjab. 

4V/f / -Lt. Oh.. H. H. Far/.ami-i.I)ii.ham> lfA.sKii-i;i.4Tt«^Ai» DArtAt 
LnOMSIIIA RajA-nRaJAUAX MaHAIUJA JAtiATilT SL\ini, S.\HKR 
lUfinrK. li.r.si. Kn . 

C/»iff Set'Miirif — Klitiii IWi. Sardar Abdul Hiiiiiid. 

Sardar Bhasp«*HU Dhs. 

Cltlrfytuigt^Devim HarkixliHi Da?*. 

/'#» MW#' ywrf^f— Sardar nhaj^at Katn. 

Jfh\ or 7 Vi>f— Cap/. Haharaj Kuu)ar Anmijit Shiifb. 

/fh\ hf Ednr.^^ Do Do. 

iijfiftt* 601WW/.— Lt. Co). Nilial Siujirh Ibthadiir. 

/iwW/.— Maj, <#(»«. Sirdar Puraii Singh Daliadiir. 


Rampur State— U.P. 


Aw/rr C ol. H. H. Auj\n FKajtM*-r.i»iM*i/M{’i.D\i 1 vr-i-No 
LiauM Nahibulmclk AMi»ru»MitA Sir Svki* 

MriiofsiMt H^mii At.f Kh^s Saiiih Bmium a. 
o.r.l.K, KTC. Ti» H.I.M. 

Adndoiftration. 

P/t Secfthtfi^ fu H, W.— Haji Mohd. H.idi Haj*aii Kliait. 
ty\ Stcuiavft .. Sabf»b*ida Alwliw .Saii^ Kbaii. 

I\**\ .. SahobzBiU Abdul MajiM ivliati. 

//«##/#' Serffint^H .* — Salipbaada Saviul Sadal Ali Klmii 

Jhdvt, Serrehtrtf , — i^ainar Shah Klian.^ 

J//> JITiiiirA/— B hakat IWinri Lai. 

«-*l{aghnbir Saiuil. 

lU^Jmdgf — Muhammait Sh^r SCainatt Klian. 

Ao::ifif— Mnhammad Abbaa Ali Khan 
Sadtfr />RfraAi<— Mtinahi Baj Bahadur. 



Bhopal state— C.I. 

BuUr Her Highneie Nawab Saltana Jehan Begum Sahiba. G.O.S.I* 
O.C.LE.P G.B.E., ai.E. 

'.jEreft>-af»p(ri*eaf---Col \ Xawab Muhammad Naerulla Khan. 

AdministratiOfio 

Ckitf Haj. Nawabsada Haji Muhammad Hamidulla Khan 

SahebBdr. 

Rev. „ — M. Oudh Karain BUarili, Rai Bahadur. 

FiwL «9 — Hir Munehi Syed Munnab AH. 

Mily. „ — Capt. Abdus Samad Khan. 

Private „ — Syed Sakliawal Hosnin. 

Legtxe. ,, •— M. Abdul OaSar. 

Pal : --M Abdul Bdnf Khan Khan Saheb. 

Jvdel. „ —Khan Bahadur Moul. Muhammad Aerar Hassan Klmit« 
Secjf : State Councu-^^ltonl : Saiduddin Bahadur. 

„ AnM'an-Mia Abdue Samad Khan Khan Bahadur. 

Com4ihChitf, State fvrcee^-Genenl Nawabxada Haji Hali/. Muhammad 
Obaidulla Khan, C.S.l., a.dlr. to Viceroy. 


Cochin state— S.I. 


( Cap- Eroakuiam) 

H. H. Sir Kama Varma, (l.C.I.E. 

C. Vijayaraghava Chariar. 

Dewan Peelthar^T. V Kaaturiranga Iyer. 

Chirf S. Narayana Iyer, RL., 

PuUne/aigee-^?. tl, VarugheM, B.L. 

P. Xamyan Menon B.L. 

^Snpdt Ijind AVccr/><— A. K. Venugo Iyer, J. Achiita Menon (Actg:. 
Affrieultuir and fieheiHv^-^]. Raman .Menon, B.A., F.E.S. 
H. W.'M, Brown. 

Stamp and Statiofierp^K. K. Joseph, B.A. ; A. 
Antony (actg.) 

of Begisiration— A. R. Venkiteswara Iyer. 

Of Pblioe-M. A. Chakko. 



India and her People. 


Nataral Divlilonr 

i« Boandailes— The political boundary of India maichet with 
Persia from the Gulf of Oman to near Zulfikar 4m the Ihrirud ; 
then with the Russian Empire along the frontier laid down by agree* 
ment in 1885 as far as the Osus at Khamiab; thence atoQg the 
Oxus by the Punjab branch up to the Victoria Lake, and from the 
east end of that lake by the line demarcated in 1895 iip to^Povalo 
Schveikovski on the Taghdumbash Pamir, where three E^ires— 
the British, Russian, and Chinese— meet From this point the 
frontier— in many parts not yet clearly defined— touche* the Chinese 
Empire, mainly alone the creits uf the Mustagh (Karakoram) range 
and the Himalayas, till the limits of French Indu-China are reached 
on the upper Mekong. The Indian* frontier, on leaving the 
Mekong, marches with Siam till it reaches the sea at Victoria Point, 
half'way down the Maiaya’ Peninsula. Beyond the sea the Indian 
Empire includes the Andainan and Nicobiar Islands, 'the' Laccadhe 
and Minicoy Islands, Aden and Perim, besides protectorates over 
Socotra, Bahrein, and various chiefships along the coast from Aden 
to the Persian Gulf. Continental India, including Baluchistan, 
reaches from 8* to jy’N. latitude. Sod from fit* to toi*E, longi* 
tude. Delhi, ibc new capital, lines in 77*£. long. 

Natonl DiTliIons of India:— The country is nsiurally 
divided into three sections, vis , the Himalayan rehin, the northern 
river plains, and the souliiem table>laad. 

Tht Tiie Himaims (which lie nastiy {bstvoad the 

frontier), with their southern uftshoM, form toe natumf nordiem 
boundary of India The Himalayatt range runs for 1500 miles 
from N. W to S. E. with a varying breadth of 150 to.soo miles, and 
attains an average height of so/xto feet above the plain, eahainating 
in tbe loftiest peaks yet measured on the tiobc— Mount Ivetest 
S9,i4i feet, KuncUnjungs 08,148 lost, and Zmanfaifiri, tfi,8sfi feSL 
near the centre of the range; and Mount Godfrln Austen, gS.sfe 

fi 
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faet. near ita junction with the Hindu Kush. The line of perpetual 
mow is at atiw 16,000 feet. The Himalajras form a barrier to the 
tropical ciouds and store up water for the plains below. The slopes 
atford a representation of the iropical zone (especially on the southern 
dopes to the East), the temperate zone (particularly to the S. W. of the 
range), and the artic zone as the upward journey is taken from the 
pfadns. There are several very beautiful sanatoria, including; Murree, 
Shnla,’ Mussoorie, Naini Tal, and Darjeeling. Himalayan vegetation 
indndes varied species as the tree-fern, Ilex, pine, oak, find 
deodar, (cedar), rhododendron, barley, oats, millet, and many 
domestic vegetables. The fauna are as varied as the flora, and 
include the bison, musk-deer, yak, wild sheep and goat, bear, 
elephant, monkey, and tiger, eagles, partridges, and pheasant, 
Between the Himalayas and the plains to the S. £. is the dangerous 
fever-haunted Tarai or Duar jungle, densely torest-covered and 
full of big game. 

Tht Great /’/am. —The gieat northern river plains, lying at the 
foot of the Himlayas, comprise the rich alluvial plains watered by the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Lower Brahmaputra, and their tributaries. 
This is the region which formed the theatre of the ancient race move- 
ments which steped the civilisation and political de-tinies of the whole 
Indian Peninsula. At no great distance from one another, four rivers 
take their rise in the Himalayas The sources of two are on the north 
\n4v»,'wV[\tVv 'wesvwaxfilor \ xnWw, vcnfi Twa- 
pooT BtaVtmapatra, which Aows eastward for nearly 1,500 miles. The 
other two, on the southern slope, are the sutlej, which, after flowing 
W. and S. W. for 900 miles and collecting various other streams, 
joins the Indus, and the Ganges, which, during a journey S.K ami 
K of about 1,550 miles, drains almost all the Bengal plain. The 
Brahmaputra, after flowing along the northern side as far as the 
eastern extremity of the Himalayas,, turns sharply to the S. then 
to the W., and finally joins the Ganges, 75 miles from where their 
combined streams enter the Bay of Bengal. Thus the Himalayas 
supply India with the water gathered on both slopes. The Indus 
and Ganges, with their tributaries, are source of an extensive system 
oil irrigation by canals. These plains are the richest, most 
populous, and most historically famous part of India. Formerly 
the Ganges was the only great highway of Bengal ; it is still 
the fertiliser and the water-carrier. But a close net tS’Ork 
of railways is increasingly used for transport The richness Of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain, with its ample rainfall, enables it support 
a dense popuiitmn, almost wholly i^icultural. The densli^ of the 
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population rises in some districts to 900 per square mile. On Utt 
other hand, in Baluchistan there are only 6 persons to the square 
mile. The population has increased most in the densest areas, end 
pressure on the soil is severe in parts of Bihar and the United Pro* 
vinces. In northern India there are two harvests, raii (spring) 
crops being reaped in March and April, Marif, (autumn) crops in 
October to December. There are als> wheat, pulse, maiae 
millet, barley, and tea ; while in the south, indigo, cotton, sugar* 
cane, jute, oilseeds, tobacco, opium and spices are produced. 
Amonii! the fauna are monkeys, panthers, tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
jackals, squirrels, elephants, deer, crocodiles, and snakes. Salt, 
mica, and coal are the chief minerals. The Ganges deha yields 
riM, bamboos, and a large variety of palms. The Aravatli range, 
the primeval chain of India, divides Rajputana from the Central 
India Native States. To the N.>W. of the peninsula lies the 
mountainous, barren and thinly populated region of Baluchistan. 

The Detcan— Just as the Himalayas on the N. and the Hindu 
Kush and Suleiman Mountains on the N. VV. form natural barriers 
of defence for Hindustan, so do the Vindhya Mountains, running 
almost due E. from the head of the Gulf of Cambay, north of the 
Narmuda River, form a firm southern boundary to the river-plains 
of Northern India. S mthern India or the Deccan, is a plateau of 
triangular shape from 1000 to 3000 ft above sea level and 
very old geological formation bounded on two sides by 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, which converge at (^pe 
Comorin, and on the north by the Vindhyas. The Eastern 
and Western Ghauts all but complete this triangle cl 
mountain ranges. In the extreme N. W., south of the Vlndhyae, 
and parallel to them, but north of the Western Ghauts, the 
Narmuda and the Tapti flow westwards, their basins being 
sharply defined by the Satpura .Mountains, which lie midway between 
them. As the Western Ghauts lie close to the cnast, and afford 
no exit for rivers, there are no streams on the Malabar coast sou^ 
of the Tapti ; all the rivers flow eastwards, through defiles in the 
listen) Ghauts, into the Bay of Bengal. The Western Ghuits 
form a lofty barrier between the waters of the central plateau 
and tlie Indian Ocean. The drainage has therefore to make its 
way across India to the east, now turning sharply round projecting 
ranges, now trembling down ravines, or rushing along the wallas 
until the rain which the Bombay sea-breese has deposited upon 
the Western Ghats is finally drained into the Bay of Bengal 
Tlie four chief riven are the Mabanuddy, iu the exUmne 
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N. £, ( 500 m. ), the Godavery ( 900 m. ), the Kiatna (600 m.), 
utd the Ceuverjr (47a m.), at intervals further; to the south. 

The physical geography of Southern India has 
shaped its history: the S. W. coast, shut in by mountains, .is 
very primitive and moves slowly ; the S. open and easy of 
access by sea and towards the interior, has made great progress. 
The mountain slopes of this region, especially those of the 
Western Gl^uts, which rise to -8,000 feet in the Nilgris, are 
still covered with a splendid primeval forests vegetation- 
Teak, 'ebony, satinwood, sandalwood, palm, and bamboo abound. 
The jungles in the East are very deadly. The tiger, bison, leopard, 
deer, and various smaller game afford sport. Snakes are found 
everywhere. In the valleys and on tlie higher plains many valuable 
crops are raised, chiefly rice, millet, cotton, oilseeds, coffee, tea, 
indigo, tobacco, and cinchona. The black cotton soil is very, 
fertile. Irrigation by dams, wells, tanks, and canals. The 
southern tableland has furnished considerable supplies of 
minerals. The minerals principally worked are coal, manganese 
ore, mica, monazite, and gold. 

Burma , — Beyond the Bay of Bengal is the large province 
of Burma, watered by the Irrarraddy and its tributaries and by 
the Salween. The delta region is Hat ; further inland are hills 
and rolling downs ; while the north is mountainous. Rice is the 
chief staple. Millet, cotton, sesamum, and tobacco are also cultiva- 
ted. The forests, particularly of teak, make a considerable contribu- 
tion to the exports. Petroleum is produced on a considerable scale, 
and jade, wolfram, and rubies are mined. The fauna include 
monkeys, jackals, tigers, elephants bison, and deer. 

CinUlte— About half of India is within the tropics, but the 
greatest extremes of heat and cold are in the N. W. In the 
Himalaya the climate is moist and cold. In Northern India it 
is dry, and the winters arc rather cold. In tropical Southern 
India the climate is more equable. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
all have an equable climate, owing to proximity to the sea. 
India depends for its fertility upon the monsoon rains. The 
S. W.tionsoon brings moisture from the ocean south of the 
Equator, and reaches the west coast early in June and the northern 
provinces late in June. The mountains arrest these currents and 
precipitate rainhll, which averages 60 inches in the sub-Hima- 
tayan region, 39 inches in the Indo-Gangetic plain, and 30 in- 
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v'hes in the Deccan, but is small in Sind and Rajputana. Madras 
I>eneiii$ br the N. E. monsoon in the autumn. 

Area' and Population.— The total area of India prop« 
is about 1803,657 square miles, with a population of 315 ' millions 
ab6ut three-fourths of the population of the British Empire). The 
British Provinces, is distinguished from the States under native 
administration, comprise 6o'6 per cent, of the area, and 77*5 
per cent, of the population. 

The fourth genera census of India. 

loth March, 1911. 

The enumeration embraced the whole of the Indian Empire 
but only estimates could be made fur a few outlying tracts and 
tribal areas on the frontier. The census returns give a popu- 
lation of 315,156,396, as compared with 394,361,056 in 1901, an 
increase in ten years of about 7 per cent. The returns were 
in some parts much affected by severe malarial fever and plague 
which caused a large temporary decrease in certain towns. The census 
total of 1911 is divisible into 344,367,543 (or 77*5 percent) for 
British India, and70, 888,854 (or 33‘3 per cent.) for Native States. 
India is not overpopulated, for two-thirds uf the people live on one- 
quarter of the area. In Burma, Asam, and elsewhere there are 
lare unpopulated tracts where a much larger population might 
subsist. There were in 1911 30 towns with a population of 
100,000 and over. Urban areas of over 5,000 people comprisd 
only about 10 per cent, of the total population. 

Political DlTlsions. 

India including Burma consists of about one million Sq. M. 
with a population of about 333 millions of British territory and 
about 7 millions Sq. M. with a population of about 6s millions 
divided up among various Native States. 

British India is distributed into 13 Provinces of varying sise, 
each with a separate head, but ail under the supreme control of a 
Viceroy and Governor- General in Council. The table below gives 
the figures as to the Provinces. 

The Native States are ruled by Native Princes or chiefs with the 
heip of political officers appointed by the British Government and 
resident at their courts. Some of the State* f" their internal ad- 
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minlstntfon exercise Almost complete independence ; others require 
more assistance or a stricter control. The Chiefs possess , revenues 
and armies of their own, and the more important exercise the 
powjsr of life apd death over their subjects. The authority of a chief 
is however limited by treaties and engagements with the British 
Government which, as suzerain in India, does not allow its feuda- 
tories to form alliances with each other, and on policy keeps them 
divided. The Suzerain Power has the right to interfere in case of 
misgovemment of a State and also to remove a chief or appoint 
another in his place. 

There are in all nearly 700 Native States, divided into a Major 
Group and a Minor Group. Of the Major Groups tlie most im^ 
portant are Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, Baroda, Kaslimir and 
Jammu, the Rajputana Agency, and the Central India Agency. The 
nrst four are single units, each under a Ruler, but Rajputana and 
Central India are political Groups consisting of many states, enjoy- 
ing different degrees of power. Rajputana contains twenty states, 
while central India has about 14A states and petty chiefs. The 
Agencies are directly under the Governor- General who is locally 
representeted by his Agent. 

The Minor States are subordinate to the Provincial Governments. 
There are 5 under Madras, 354 under Bombay, sS under Bengal 
and Behar, 34 under Punjab, 35 under the Central Provinces, and a 
under the United Provinces Government. 

In addition to these fixed internal states, there are several 
frontier tracts of India whose status is not strictly defined. 
Such are the States of Kaiat and Las Bela in Beluchisian, the Cliitral 
and Dir States in the North-West-frontier, and the Afridi, Waziri 
and other tribal units. Nepal and Bhutan, though perfectly inde- 
pendent, are under various commercial and other agreements with 
the Government of India. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


• 

India 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Area in square miles 

I .8o»/,57 

‘.093,074 

7'»9..5'‘*.i 

Number of Towns and Villages 

722,495 

.538.809 

183.686 

(a) Towns ••• 

2.15.^ 

‘,452 

701 

<<5) Villages ••• 

720,342 

537.357 

182,9.85 

Number of Occupied Houses 

6^7^«.•79 

49.140.947 

14.569.23a 

(e) In Towns 

<»,''374.5<* 

4.4'>9.‘2‘ 

‘.628,.335 

(A) In Villages 

57.672.72.1 

44731.826 

12,940.897 

Total Population 

1»5.i56.396 

244,267,542 

70.888,854 

(«) lit Towns 

39,748,128 

22.817.715 

6,930.513 

In Villages 

285,408,1 08 

221,449,827 

63.958.341 

Males "y 

‘61.338,935 

124,8736191 

36,465,244 

( a ) In Towns 

16,108.304 

12 525.8 .>o 

3.582,474 

(4) In Villages 

45.2.'iO,631 

112,347.84)1 

32,882,770 

Females 

i.S 3.8‘ 71461 

I 

34.423,610 

(<i) In Towns 

'3.‘'39.')27 

10,291,885 

3.348.4.59 

(4) In Villages 

‘40.‘77..S37 

109,101,966 

3i.o75-57‘ 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO RKI.IGION AND EDUCATION. 


Religion 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Parsi 

MuhiRnmadan 

Christian 

Ammistic 

Minor and Unspecified 

Total Males 


Males 


A uiai ,, . 

Population * 


Literate 

Literate. in 

Enjfli»h 


..110,863,731 66, 64:, 407 ii,i23.l34 t Ol3o9!> 

.. >»734»778 i.SS<>'6*® I84>>63 «i,4yo 

643.SS3 3*4f9^ .US.SSS 13,080 

.. 5,286,143 3.>3I,76' -’,»34>38 i 21,767 

.. ii,i8S 3y«<)9S -5434^ 

•• 34»70S>,3<>5 32, 3iy, 599 -’,339,766 176*051 

.. 2,010,734 1,422,154 588,570 

.. 5,088,241 3,034,408 53.S33 h $ 2 l 

23,818 32,430 6,383. 2,981 

.. J6o,4'8,47o 143,479,653 10,938.31^4,518.361 



STATISTICS OF RELIGION 




I'cmaln. 


Hindu 

100,721,714 

>05.905.904 

814.819 

23,659 

Sikh 

1,279,667 

1.262,387 

>7.289 

238 

Jain 

004.629 

5So,5im) 

24.120 

309 

Buddhist 


6,117,738 

3 > 7 .. 3 .I 8 

1.383 

Parsi 

4 S ,973 

> 7.755 

31.218 

8.347 

Ruhammadan 

3i,883,gi2 

J>, 746 ,005 

137.807 

3 .'J 49 

Christian 

1,865,472 

>.613,177 

259.295 

l> 2.643 

Aniniitic 

5 .« 29.303 

5.126,316 

1,987 

74 

Mimirand 

89.263 

26,355 

2.908 

1-333 

✓ 

Total Females 

>52.996.919 1 

151.396,150 

1,600,763 

152,026 

Total Population 

A V 

3 U» 4 I 5 » 8 S 8 2y4.S7S.8I I i 8 , 539 , 57 g l 

.67.., 307 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS. 



Religion 

.India 1 

British 

[Provinces 

Native 

States, 

INDIA 


■ 315. 156, 3 </' 

244967,549 

70,888,854 

Hindu 


• 237.586,899 

163,6*1,431 

53.965.461 

Rrah manic 


• 217,337,941 

163.381,380 

53.956.562 

Arya 


943.443 

234.841 

8,604 

Brahmo •• 


5-504 

5.910 

994 

sikb 


3.014,466 

9.171,908 

842.538 

j>'i 

>. 

• 1,14818} 

458.878 

789,604 

Buddhist 



10 , 721,453 

10,644,409 

77.944 

Zoroastrian (Parsi) 


100,096 

86,isS 

13.941 

Musalman 


66,647,999 

37.423.889 

9.993,410 

Christian 


3.876, }03 

*.491,284 

i. 383 . 9«9 

Jew .. .. 


90,980 

18,5*4 

3,456 

Animistic 


10,295.168 

7 . 348.094 

9,947,144 

Minor Relicfions and Relic'ion not returned 

37 . If" 

9.340 

34 . 76 f 

Not enumerated hy R^l 

ligion •• 

l.6oj(, 556 


1,608,5.46 
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The Reeial Types in India. 

1. The TarkO'Iranian, represented by the Haloch, Brahui and 
Af^bans of RaiuOhistan and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Suture aboN-e mean, complexion fair, eyes mostly dark, but 
occasionally grey, hair on face plentiful, head broad, nose moder- 
ately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

if. The IndO- Aryan, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, 
and Kashmir, and having as its characteristics members the 
Rajputs, Khattris, and Jais, This type, approaches the traditional 
Aryan colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall, complexion 
fair, eyes dark, hair on face plentiful, head long, nose narrow, and 
prominent, but not specially long 

3. The SeythO-Dravidian, comprising the Maratha Brah- 
mans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs of Western India. Distinguished 
from the Turko-lranian by a lower stature, a greater lenath of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a lower orbitonasal 
index. 


4. The Am.Dravidian or Hindustani- found in the Uni- 
ted Provinces, in pans of Rajputana, and the Bihar and repres- 
ented in its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Head long, complexion Ifbm lightish 
brown to black, nose medium to broad, being always broader 
than among the Indo-Aryans, stature lower than in the 
latter group, and usually below the average according to the scale. 
The type is essentially a mixed one. 

5. The Mong:olo-Dravldian. or Bengali type' pf Lower 
Bengal and Orissa, comprising the Bengal Brahmans and Kyas- 
thas, the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend of Dravidian 
and Mongoloid elements, with a strain of Indo>Aryan blood of 
the higher groups. The bead broad, complexion dark, hair 
tm face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose medium, wi^h 
a tendency to broad. These is one of the most distin^ye 
ty[Ms in India. 

6. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, 

and Burma, represented by the Kanets of Lahul and the 
Lepchas of Darjeeling -and Sikkim, the limbus,- Mipiils and 
Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam, and this Bui^se. The 
head broad, complexion dark vHtha yellow tiiifei l^^ on face 
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scanty, stature short, below average, nose line to broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

7. The Dravidian type, extending from Ceylon to tbo 
valley of ihe Ganges and p^rvadtni; Madras, Hyderabad, the 
Central provinces, most of Central India and CliQta Nagpur. 
Representatives are the Paniyans of Malabar and the >Santals of 
Chota Nagpur Probabfy the otiginal type of *Hhe population 
of India now modified to a varying extent by the admixture 
of Aryan, Scythian, and Mutigoioid elements. In typical speci- 
mens the stature is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black : hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head long, nose very broad, some- 
times depressed at the root, 

Sex in India. 

In India the proportion of females per tliousand males rose 
steadily from 954 in 1881 to 963 in 1901. It has now fallen again 
to exacty tlie same figure as in tgfii. This is in strong contrast 
with Europe, where the number of females per thousand males 
varies from 1,093 Portugal, and 1,068 in England and Wales, to 
1,013 Ilciginni, and 1,003 in Ireland. The reason, says the 
census ofllcer, is : in Europe, toys and girls are equally well cared 
for. Consequently, as boys arc constitutionally more delicate than 
girls, by the t|me adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate has 
already obliterated the excess of males and produced a numerical 
equality between the two sexes. J.ater on in life, the mortality 
amongst males remains relatively high, owing to the risks to which 
they are expo.sed in their daily avocations ; hard work, exposure in 
«:l weathers.iind accidents of various kinds combine to make their 
mean duration of life less than tliai of women, who are for the most 
part eng aged in domestic duties or occupations of a lighter nature. 
Hence the proportion of females stea lily rises. In India, the con- 
ditions are altogether riiilerent. Sons are earnestly longed for, 
while daughters arc not wanted. This fcelin.; e.xi»ts everywhere, but 
.it varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest amongst communities 
such as tlie higher Rajput clans, wiiere Urge sums iiave to be paid 
to obtain a husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
marriage cen mony is excessisw and ttose like the PatlwiM who 
despise women and hold in dertaon the father of daiq'hters. Some> 
!nic« the prejudice against daughters is so strong that abortion is 
resorted to when the midwife predicts the birth of a girl Formeriy 
female infants were frequeniiy killed as soon as they were bora aii4 
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even now they are very commonly neglected to a greater or less 
extent. The advantage which nature gives to girls is thus neutralised 
by the treatment accorded to them by their patents. To make 
matters worse, they are given in marriage at a very early age, and 
cohabitation begins long before they are physically fit for it. To 
the evils of 'early child-bearing must be added unskilful midwifeiy, 
and the combined result is an excecessive mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to face these dangers. 
I.astly, amongst the lower classes, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, the women often have to work as hard as, and sometimes 
harder than, the men,. and they are thus less favourably situated in 
respect of their occupations than their sisters in Europe." The 
statement, however is not accepted on all hands, and the returns are 
doubtful in the case of females whom it is not easy to count. 

Marriage in India. 

Polyandry, once prevalent at certain places, is now rare, and 
polygamy though allowed is now discreditable Child marriage is 
very common : 4 per cent, of males aged 5 to 10 are married, and 
of those aged 10 to 15, 13 per cent, of those between 1510 so, 3s per 
cent and the per centage rises to 69 for those between 36 and 30 
years. Of the females under 5, one in 73 is married ; of those between 
5 and to, to per cent, between to and i;; years, 45 per cent arid 
between 15 and 20 more than 85 cer cent. Altogether'* there areNi^ 
millions girlwit^s under 10 and 9 millions under 15 years ! 

The result is shown in the percentage of widows. . The propor- 
tion of widows is about 18 per cent of the total number of females, 
against only 9 per cent in Western countries. About 460,000 
widows arc below 15! 

Legislation to prevent infant marriage is in force in the only two 
progressive spots of India — the Native states of Mysore and Baroda. 
In the former an Act has been passed forbidding the marriage of 
girls under dght. and that of girls under fourteen with men over 
fifty years of age. For though marriage is a sacrament in most 
places and with most people of India, old widowers greedily take up 
yoiingigirls as their wives without any regard to the fulnre of the 
girls. Widowers above 50 marrying girls below 13 are yet coin- 
mori. and the orthodox society still connives at such unnatural out 
rages in the name of religion I The Gaekwar of Baroda. in the face 
of strong orthodox opposition, has refused to satisfy the lust of old 
widowers to the sacrifice of young girls, and in 1904 passed an Act 
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forbidding absoiuteljr the marriage of all girls below the age of 9. 
The Act allows the marriage of girls below the age of la and of bofs 
1)elow 16 only when the parents first obtain the consent of a tribunal 
consisting of the Sub-Judge and ‘3 assessors of the petitioners caste. 
Consent is given only on certain special grounds specified in 
the act. 


Statisties of Birth and Death Rattee. 


... ..••■•v/i •'vasii-iaMCh tpcr m 


Province of 
British India. 



191 S' 

1916. 


191 

Dcllti 

47-9t 

49’.Vi 

a897 

3*'U- 

Bcnjral ... 

.Bgo 

^rSo 

.trR3 

27*37 

Bihar and . 

40-4 


«’S 

32‘» 

Asnam ... 


30aJ 


2S*5‘> 

TniU'd Province^ . 

4;'4S 

4>’oo 

.V‘‘o4 


Punjab ... 


4>’6 


307 

N, W. Trontior Province 

;i7 


..•rof 

20* 1 

(Viitral Piofincc.s and Bchar 

47-9S' 

43^^5 


3'/'>S 

.Madras ... 


yrs 

iJ'O 

3lS| 

Coorjr ... 



;r;ts 

■ I7*i.l 

Bombay... 



56 * IJ 

IV.V 

Burma, Lower 

•vr.vf 



jrfit 

Piurma, » 

.•rS*OI 


3-’7» 

j&ji 

Ajmcr-Mcnvara ... 

43*7'^ 

.bS' 6 ^ 


40-4S 

Total for India ... 

3r^» 

37'»3 

3'i*94 

H/to 
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PR*)¥iircB, State. 

OR Agency. 

Area in 

square 

miles 

Persons. 1011. 


Ajmer-Merwara 

(> 9 it). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

s.7n 

266,198 

a 3 . 5«97 

5 oi. 3<75 

Andamans and Nicobara 

1 3.143 

•9.570 

6,889 

;^. 4 S 9 

Assam 

53,015 

3 « 467 . 62 i 

3,246,014 

6,713,636 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8456 

170.660 

• 75.556 

346.222 

Aden — — 

80 

31,290 

14,875 

4^,265 

Baluchistan ^ 

34 . 2*8 

239 .> 8 i 

• 75 .* 3 ^ 

4 t 4 . 4'2 

Bengal — 

78,699 

23.365.225 

22,117,852 

45.483.077 

' Bihar and Orissa 

83,181 

16,859,929 

• 7.6.30,135 

34.490084 

Bombay (Preside 

•23.059 

10.245.847 

9 . 476.795 

19,672,642 

Bombay — 

75.993 

«. 275.233 

7,837,609 

16,113,042 

Burma — — 

230.839 

6.183.494 

5 93'.723 

121115217 

Central Provinces and 

and Bcrar: — 

99823 

6,930,392 

6, <785.016 

• 3 . 9 ' 6 , 3 o 8 

Baroda State •— 

8.182 

• ." 55.935 

976.863 

2,032,798 

Bengal States , «— 

5.393 

438,368 

384.197 

822 565 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28,648 

•. 955. '25 

1,990,084 

3.945,209 

Bombay States — 

63,864 

3.765.40' 

3,646.274 

7 . 4 ' •.675 

Coorg — — 

1.582 

‘ 77 , 2/9 

77 . 6<)7 

•74,976 

Central India Agency 

77.367 

4 . 8 "! , 459 

4 555.521 

9 - 350 . 98 O 

Delhi - - 

557 

I 

I 

391,828 

Hyderabad State — 

8 23)98 

6,797. "8 

6577.558 

•3,374. 676 

Kashmir Stale — 

84,432 

• 674 . 3 <'.- 

•. 483-759 

3.158.I26 

Madras — — 

>42,330 

20,382.9.55 

2 , 4"-/58 

21,022,449 

4 ', 405.404 

Madras States , — 

><'.549 

2,400.083 

4,81 1,841 

Mysore State 

29.475 

2 ,<JS 4 ."-'> 

2.871,572 

5,806.193 

1 North West Frontier 

Province (Ageneies 

and Tribal Areas) — 

255 "" 


757 .-M 8 

1 , 022 , 111)4 

North West Frontier 

Province — 



1,014,831 

2, •06,033 

Punjab — — 

‘> 9.222 


.s.982,889 

• 9 . 974.‘).56 

Punjab Slates — 


-»,322;t)o8 

1.889.886 

4212.7..4 

Rajputana Agency — 

128.687 


5 ,"i 4,<57 

•<>. 53«.432 

^ - - 

46,96'6 

h 93 ^s :<24 

1574,111 

8513,4^5 

Central Provinces — 



1. 063-372 

2,117..ltl2 

States 

Sikklin — — 

Baliimistan {Agency 
Tracts) — 

-»,.Si8 

45."59 

42.861 

87,1720 

S0.410 

2 .> 7 . 2 . 3 S 

'93.053 

420.291 

United ' Provinces of 

Agra and Oudh — 

•07.267 

24 , 64 '. 8 .;> 

22 .. 54 ", 2 I .3 

47.182,044 

Total Province* — i. " 93.074 

124,873.691 

' •9.393.85 • 

244 . 2 f> 7,542 

United Provinces States 

5."79 

43«*440 

4 <» 0 | 5 <j 6 

832,0.36 

Total. States and 

agencies 

TQTAl., INDIA*? 

7"<>,583 

W '37 

.30465,244 

34,423.610 

70,888.854 

l6t.338.935 

• 5.3.817.461 

3 > 5 .t 56496 



Occupation of the People 

India has been said to be a conntiy of a single indnstty—that 
indnsby being Agricnltnre. More than two thirds of the popnlaHon 
are employed in occupation connected with land, while mily 
about 35% are engaged in all other occupations ct^ioed. Bitt 
like the flourishing Western countries, India, too, was at no ve^ 
distant date a great, perhaps at one time the greatest, mnufactn^ 
ing and industrial country sending her merchandise to farthest 
comers of the world and enjoying wealth and prosperity which ate. 
now recorded in history. The causes which have operated to bring 
about the present state of destitution and misery in the country am 
now matters of history, but the proximate causes have vetv lucidly 
been explained by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya last 
year in his Note on the Report of the Industrial Commission of 
which he was a member (for this see Part iii. Government Reports.) 
This phenomenal dependence upon land, and consequently upon 
favourable or unfavourable monsoon, is making the people more and 
more helpless in the economic world, and is held to be one of the 
main causes of the frequent famines and plague, malaria and other 
diseases which every year takes an appalling toll of life. 

Of the ary million supported 1 ^ the land, 8 million are hud* 
lords, 167 million cultivators, 43 million farm servants and labonreis, 
and less than a million estate agents or farm managers. The villa^ 
which from time immemorial hasbeen aself snffident unit in all fnno* 
lions of sodal life has since the last two centuries been InreaUng down 
under the many disint^frating influences whidi have been and are 
inevitably at work. ' 

The extensive important oocheap foreign goods, cbi^ piece- 
goods and utensils, and the establishment in the country itlolC,M 
numerous factories of the Western Qrpe, have served to kill ahnoef * 
all the once flourishing village industries. In consequence dtouands 
of people are being year ato year thrown out of em|rfoyuent and 
forced to serve as labourers in factories etc. The rage export id 
raw materials and their rdmport into the country in a mddied 
state have traded to drag the country in one direction ah»e— dnd ol 
depriving the pei^Ie Of their heriditi^ work. Hds ham co m pet Wo n 
with the rap^ moving western countries snppMtedby thefarlm^ 

Vid.-6 
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ud nidiiiieiy U gndsalfy driidng t Isthaigic, 
lioden, f {dritudised, docile, inert people to the veqr verge of extinction. 
The corroding inflnence of coniervatinn from the iw rMe and die 
hpge preiraie of a dynamic wivld from the ontride have operated 
to bring about a thoniand cleavagea in the aolidari^ of the people 
aa a whole-^litically, socially, commonaliy, indnstrialfy, and in 
every respect possible. 


StatUtleal Table ahowlag aamber of Poopto 
engaiod la the difleroat trades etc* 


INDIA— population in million 

a.se 

3 « 3 ** 

A— PaoDvenoN of Raw Matiuau 


S27 

I— Exploitation of Hu Surface of the Earth 

as* 

236*5 

Pasture and agriculture ... 

ess 

2247 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

s.« 

2167 

(h) Growing of special products and maritet 

gardening 

A 

(r) Forestry 

ess 

•6 

If) Riusing of farm stock 

ess 

s 

(s) Raising of small animals ... 

sts 

.05 

Fishing and bnntinjg; 

eee 

1*9 

II.'^Extraction ofMhuraU ... 

ess 

•5 

Mines 

esjs 

♦ 

Quarries of rocks 

sss 

'08 

Salt, etc. 

ess 

•08 

B— PUPAXATION AND SUPPLY OF MaTXUAL SuBSTANCII 

58 

ni^Iniuitry 

see 

35 

Textiles 

see 

8 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

’7 

Wood 

s.. 

3*8 

••• 

sss 

1*8 

^ramies 

see 

a 

Cbamical prodocts etc. ••• 

eee 

t 

Food indostries 

see 

3-8 

Iiidn stries of dress and toilet 

eee 

r8 

Fore^tnie indns tries 

ess 

•03 

Bnildisff mdiistnes ••• 

see 

3 

Conatraction m Means « transport 

Prodnct.on as4 trsnsntission of plmical forces Ch^ 

.06 

li^H, eket)^, motive povm, etc.) 

•et 

•015 
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&MliMtfies of-loxorj 

swn 


Indvitries emomied with nfue matter 


rg 

IVi—TVan^t 

s«* 

S 

Tiansport hf waibet 

MmS 

t 

Transport by road ^ 

sew 

1*1 

Trans^ by rail 

Post Ofice, telegtaph and telq>hoae services 

•s« 

•»0 

f 

•• 

p:— 7V«*- 

es-a 


Banks, estalbUdkasents of credit, escbange and insarance. 

*•» 

Brokerage, commission and export 


t 

Trade in textile 


ft 

Trade in skins, leather and fats 

s#n 

*1 

Trade in wood 

na# 

t 

Trade in metals 

M* 

•06 

Trade in pottery 

a«* 

•1 

Trade in chemical products 

aa« 

•17 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

saw 

7 

Trade In food stuffs 

saw 

yj 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

ess 

•j 

Trade in furniture 

a • • 

•*r 

Trade in building materials 

aM 

*(» 

Trade in means of transport 

aa* 

•t 

Trade in fuel ... 

#• » 

*5 

Trade in articles of luxury 

aa» 

S 

s*t 

Trade of other sorts 


Vl^PuhUe fvrtt ... 

swwr 

*1 

Army 

ssa 

•6 

Navy ... 

*aa 

•00# 

Police 

• aw 

*7 

VU—PuhUe admimitratiM ... 

•00 

s*6 

VHl—Profutkm and Lihtral Arti 

• 0 * 

n 

Religion ..« 

aas 

*7 

Law ... 

••• 

*1 

Medicine 

• •0 

< 

Instruction 


7 

Letters and arte and sciences 

••• 

g 

JX^Ptr$em living primipntly on ihtir Ineom 

was 

r 

D—MrSClLLAIItEOVS ». 

••• 

«r 

X—‘J)omt$tu Strvict m* 

••• 

♦1 
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d^Hbti OteupaHomf u* 9 

XII^tf»F^od»ctiV 4 ••• ••• 3 *S 

Inmates of jsib, aqrlmns and hospitals 'i 

Bqigais, vagnmts and prostitutes ... 3*5 


Economic Products. 

The Chief acrlcultaral produce are*— 

l<Rlce> cultivated extensively in Bnrma where the large waste 
areas are being gradually brought under cultivation, Bengal, 
Madras, and Behar and OrisSa, and occasionally in the other 
Provinces. The area under this crop exceeds 80 million Acres. 
Most of the rice from Bnrma is exported to Europe or the ^rduar 
East, but in times of scarcity it goes to the other provinces 
India. The total annual yield averages about 700 million Cwt 

2- Wbout is grown widely throughout Northern IncBa as a 
winter aop, the canal colonies of Punjab prodndng most Panjab 
irthe great grain field of the Empire for this wheat’ is largely 
egqmrted, the percent^ of export being more than 30. The total 
area under this crop is about 35 Million acres of udiich two*thirds is 
in Punjab. alone. The total annual yield averages Uiore than 10 
million tons. 

S* MillftSt of which there are several varieties, constitute the 
most nniveraal crop in India, as its cultivation tttends from Madnm 
to the Punjab. TMvarie^ known as /etMf (Sorghum Valgare) 
'is tb|t staple grain crop of Soutiiem India. The Bajra, spiked 
miet, is pornn on the diy sant^ soil of the Deccan and the Punjab. 
Its ^Id is poorer. There are other Millet crops cultivated to a 
aimm ettent at othd places. The total area under Towar is ss 
a^ion and nndur Mjra 16 raillkm acres. In dte Bombqr 
Deccan distikta they covm more than <d the gndn area, ana 
asore in yeirs of diooght It is mndi expofted and isaa 
Uii^Ortam aitiole ollood f« 
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4* Pnlttti or gnnn, mag^ cite., coostimte aa impociiM 
notaUoa crop crith rice or other crops, ttnd are mostly grcnrti hi 
the gangetic plains. The total area is abont lo milliw acrea. 

8. Oil-seeds, chie^ rape, mnstard, linse^, aeaamnm and 
Castor-oil, cover an extensive area, 15 millkm acres, as there is a 
ffonrishing export trade. Bengal, U. P„ and Madras are Ac diief 
sonrces « supply. A very large quantity of the seeds are expoitad, 
bat thqr are aiso largely pressed in the conntiy, as <ril is of 
nniversai domestic nse in< India. The total annual yield is abont 
$ million tons. 

d« Cotlioa’is (me of the chief exp<nt from India bit soim 
geatly from competition with the American staple in being very 
short in fibre. It is principaliy grown in the Gujrat and l&dhin- 
war Districts. The total area in India nnder this. cr<^ is about 
14 miliion acres, and the average annual yield sooo million pounds. 

7. Juts, next to cotton, is the most important of Indtth 
mannhkctnres. Bengal enloys a monopoly of this article, the 
cultivation being confined to a comparativety restricted area, more 
than three four^ of the total acerage (2.6 millions) being in East 
Beng ' 1 and Assam while the remidnder fourth is in Bengal. 

8> Sugar cane, ocenpring some 3*5 million acres mostly in 
the submontane tracts of Northern India, yielding in the average 
37 million tons of cane sngar. The prtidnetion is inadequate to 
meet the local demand and the manufacture of sugar is not run on a 
^od profit basis, owing to the lack ci organisation and large 
initial capittl outlay. The consequence is that India imports 
foreign sngar. chiefly from Java and Mauritius, of 5 to 6 million 
pounds annually. 

9 . Indigo, once the most important export of India bringing 
enormoos profit to European capital, has since i860 been a dying 
industry, being enable to bold the field against the cheap qrnthetic 
Indigo of Germany. During the war an attempt was made to 
place it on a better footing, the German trade being cut out, but 
with little success. The pre war acerage under Indigo was idiont 
2 millions but this has since risen to more than 7 millhms and the 
toud yield has increased from 46 thousand cwt., the pre war average, 
to abrat its double in 1918. 

10 * Tencnltivatedduefly in Assam, East Bengal and Southern 
India. More than two thirds of the total [nodnee is from Asson 
alone. The total area under teals more tto hidf a milUon aoee, 
yielding aimaally abont 370 millkm pounds worth abont ti crorM of 
of Rupees, The Industry is par of Brirish Cartel, moie 

than 80 % M the caifital being held fay sbarebolders bi 
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Tim b ft proi|wio» Mport tnd^ dw ddtf cftanuBMibite^ 
IMMd kiiifdoin, Candft, Roirift, Aoitn^ and die Uidlad sMoft- 
ftfAuertci. h fweot fMfi the export and aniket for bdiaa Tftft 
fta Ae whob world has been stea^ ibbv. The total export b 
1918 was 560 mUlioa pounds worA £ 11 million steriing; 

11> Cftfiftftb cnlthfftted almost solely, in SonAembdb and 
C^don— the cdfee tract being the landward sl<^ of Ae Western 
from Csnatft to Travaacore in the extreme sooth. The 
ardde hm almost no local market, the oAde produce bdng opoited 
to the United kingdom and France. Lately comp^tion yritb Ae^ 
dm^> Brasilian cofree b seiioosly hampering the Indim trade and 
Ae land b being' gradnaily g^ven op to the more paying Tea and 
Robber cultivations. The export in 1918 was 196 thousand Cwts. 

1 3- CloehoM cultivated in government frmns at Darjeelii^, 
Ae Nilgiris and Coorg. The amount produced b small and b 
^Hribnted in cheap packett for the local use of the people. 



Mineral Resources of India. 

The chief Mining resources are:— Coal in Bengal and Behar, 
•Goldin Mysore and Sonth India, Petrolenm in Banna, Mia in 
Bengid, Tin and Jade in Burma and Monasite and other deposits, 
Iron in Bengal and Central India. 

Except in Bombay and Sonthem India Coal exists nnder a very 
extensive ara in India, bnt it has only been opened up in die 
Dianbad Districts (rf Behar, and Asansol and Ranignng in Bengal. 
There ate also some mines in Hyderabad, Assam and the C. P. 
Tlie Iron ore deposits of Singhbhnm, Raipur, Maurbhnnj (Orissa) 
are now being veiy extensively operated by the great Tata Iron and 
Steel Company of Sakchi (Jamshadpar) and the Bengal Irou 
and Steel Company of Barakar. The Tata Company turned out 
167,870 tons of pig Iron and 114,0x7 tons of Steel and Steel rails In 
1917 and the output is rapidly increasing ; and the Bengal Iron and 

Steel Company produced 80 thousand tons of pig and s thousand 
tons of cast-iron Castings. Besides these there am numerous 
smaller furnaces. 

The grat oil fitds of India are in Burma which supplies 98% 
of the total output, the remainder coma from Assam. The total 
output in 1917 was 482 million gallons, worth a title more than 
nne million ^und sterling. 

Of other minerals Manganese ore is found on the Madras coast 
midway between Calcutta and Madras mat of which gom to 
England. The Central Pnndnce depait of Manganae is now 
being worked up by the Tatas. Mia in the Hasaribagh districts 
and Tin in twof and Margui (Burma) aro important depositi. 
Copper ores are found in many piaas in India, plnmbi^o in 
Ibwu and the C. P. and corundrum in South India. 
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Total valve of Mloentis for the yMr* 19 19 aad 1917. 


MinenO. 


10ie 


1917 


Cool 

— 


Gol4 


““ 

MOuonoflOHWO 

^ ^ O ^ ^ 

rVENKMin 

— 

— 

Mt 




Bftltpeire 

— 

— 

Tnagiten-ore — 

Lead and Lead ore 

— 

Mida 


— 

Bnildiiig Hoteriali and mad metal 

dflTer 

Tin-ofe and Tin 



Jade Stone 

Iron ore 

— 


Honuite 



Bnlij, Sapi^hire and Spinel 


Ohromite 

— 


Mepieeito 

— 

— 

Alum 

... 


Olaj 

— 

— 

Ctopperoie 



Oor^mn 

— 

— 

Steatite 



Onphite 


— 

(Mire 


— 

Agate 

— 

— 

Biemnth 

— 


Oypenm 

— 

— 

An|^^7*oge 



Plamond 

— 

— 

XdjMMte 

— 

— 

Amber 

— 

— 

Tlatinnm 




Total 


4 

£ 

8B78.6M 

4,611£46 

9^,098 

9£91£86 

1.467,096 

1,601,080 

1,119,406 

1,068.964 

796,866 

968,167 

607,466 

697,666 

497,897 

688,074 

498,888 

610,689 

811,680 


909,884 

949,776 

88,687 

887£16 

89,809 

66,688 

48^86 

67,608 

87,891 

80£07 

87,714 

66,489 

37,618 

6l£81 

16,401 

96,816 

H066 

14^ 

6,906 

8,707 

4^046 

9,019 

8,869 

80,169 

9,788 

8£74 

9,688 

6.470 

1,601 

647 

941 

1£80 

788 

956 

- - 


745 

1,084 

508 

188 

468 

680 

861 

1,886 

808 

616 

187 


46 

19 

— 

■ f " ** 

U,916,4a9 

X8,85M64 














Trade Returns of India. 


The following two tables gives the declared value of imports and 
exports up to March 1918 . Tlie imports of merchandise were 
approximately the same in valne as those of the preceding year ; ^ 
exports, however, show a decrease of i per cent. As is well known 
the imports are mainly of goods manufactured from raw materials 
which India herself mostly exports. Compared w^th the precedinf 
year exports show a decline of 9 % and imports an increase of 
*3% 


Imports and exporti of Private Uerchandise and net imports 
of treausure on private account only. 


PaiVATX 

MiBOaAXDlSI 

IN 1000 R«. 

Pre-war annual 
Average 

1918-17. 

1917-18. 

Imports of Mer> 
ehandise 

Exports of Indian 
Herohandise . . 

Be*exp^ of 
Foreign Mer* 
dmnuae . . . 
total private 
Merebaadiae. 

Rs. 

1,46,84,72 

2,19,48,78 

4,81,88 i 

Ks. 

1,49,88A3 

2,87,07,88 

8,07,71 

Rs. 

1A0,42A1 

2,88,48,44 

9,12,09 

8,88,96,88 

3.9A78.60 

8.92,98,04 

Nn IxpoBTS Of 
maauBB (m* 
Tinq. 

0 ^ (net imports) 
Total tnaanre 

28,88,84 

7,20,91 

18/.7.8 

-8,8^,08 

19,98,86 

88,63 

(net importi). 

88,07,26. 

9.96,68 

2a82.S8 











$8 TXADJS RETURNS OF JNRIA 

Impartt and txporh tf Gmrnmmt shrt tmi tui imports •/ 
irtaturt am Gavemmant aacaunU 


« 

Governiaent Account in 
fOooRs. 

Pre-war 

Annual 

Average 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Imports of Merchandise 

5, 8s, 38 

6,18,31 

10,61,37 

i 3 . 9»,97 

Exports of Indian Merchandise 

5.46 

t, 7*,05 

2,04,15 

2,21,78 

Reexports of Foreign Mer> 
chmdise 

5.83 

38,97 

11,89 

12,31 

Total Stoss... 

5 . 93 » 57 , 

8,28,33 

12 , 77,41 

16,86,90 

Nkt Imports of Trxasukk 
(on Govekmnxxt (Account). 


f 

, 


Gold (net imports) 

— 7 *, 49 

3,75 

— 4,07 

5 .» 4 ,oo 

Silver ( „ ) 

3 . 5*.97 

—74,64 

1 

32,1 a, 0 | 

18,35.66 

V -- -■ 

Total treasure (net imports)... 

2,80,48 

—70,89 

88,07,97 

23,59,66 










TltADE RETUEES OF UmU 


9 f 


lmports*-~Tiie diief articles (tf import are cotton goods, cotton 
jam, me^, sugar, mineral oils, macninerj, mill works and |daati, 
wooUen manubctnres, hardware and cntleiy, ^k, liquors, appaieli 
iaihray*materials and chemicals,- Owing to the war and the cohse* 
qnent want of bottoms India Ins suffered oreatij. Cottoo maaih 
factnres and jams come excinsivelj from the United Kingdom and 
the prewar percentage of this trade to the whole imports was m«a 
than 43. The balance of trade is always against India as she is 
debtor conntiy and has to pay interest on capital borrowed fat 
England and elsewhere, also the hnge **Home charges” which make 
snch a disastrous drain upon the material and moral resources of 
the people. 

Chief Ifliporte s-^The Chief imports into India were as follosrs 

'^1 Pw»Wiff 

I Annosl 1916.7. 1917-18. 


In lOOOlBr" 

Cottongoods 

« yam 

Sugar 

Iran and atael 

Haehinciy of all kinds, inelnding belting 

Cbenieab, drags, etc. 

Silk, raw andmannfietoree 

Mineral oil 

Hardware 

Idqnan 

Paper and paste board 

Salt 

Piorisioos 

Motor ears and qrdss .. 

Xdwsiy plml and rolKng stock 


averaae 
I Bs. 
48.40.86 

8,77.18 

18,17,68 

11.17.46 

6.80.04 
8,18,78 
8 . 94 A 4 
8,73,08 

8.17.04 

8.08.46 
1,87,07 


8 / 16,10 

1 / 8 W 4 




Be. 

49,01,67 

4,04,89 

16,46/» 

8,88.06 

6,01.48 

8 , 6 a 87 

8,9i80 

448,98 

8,1087 

8 , 88,01 

838,10 

131,46 

83031 

8,1441 

1363 S 


68.40,74 

489.68 

1631.98 

7.7630 

6,8830 

480,10 

401.88 

46407 

8,7138 

83838 

83Uf 

83038 

13737 

74I8 

4831 



100 TRADE RETURNS OF INDIA 

Exports*'~'1^c exports are : raw cottm, cotton goods 
and yam, rice, wheat, oilseeds, jnte, hides, skins, tea, opinm, and 
lac. The total exports for 1917—18 exceeded Rs 253 crores, 9 per 
cent above the annual pre war average. There was a large increase, 
of 52 per cent, or over Rs. 18 crores, in the export of food ^ins. 
How far this has operated bringing about the food scarcity and the 
consequent famine and riots in the country is matter which still 
awaits investigation. There was an Increase in the export of raw 
cotton and manufactured Jute which rose by over Rs. 6 crores and 
Re. I crore respectively. 

Chief Exports.- 1917-18 

1. Raw Cotton ... ... ... Rs. 43 ^^rores 

2. Cotton manufactures... ... ... „ 13 „ 


5. 

Cotton Yam 

••• »♦ 7*5 

4. 

Cotton goods 

- » 5‘5 

5« 

Food Grains (Rice, 



Maize, Wheat, Barley, 



Gram, Pulse. Millets, etc) 

5‘4 

6. 

Raw Jute 

6-4 

7. 

Manufactured Jute ... 

4J 

8. 

Hides and skins 

2*3 

9 « 

Oil seeds 

8-2 


10. Raw Wool 


4 
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TRADE RETURNS OF INDIA 


t 

other ckhiiiiIb. 

Awageof 
pn-«ar An> 
nnaL 

11916.17 

191748 

. In 1000 Be. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Lae 

W15 

8,80,88 

8,77.78 

Metal* and One— 
Mannaeee On 
Wolmm 

Othen 

98.64 

70,40 

1,26,48 

1,06 

1,41,87 

86,67 

1,08,66 

99,96 

Opium 

i)yee— Indigo 

„ OUier aorta 

9,96,17 

29,98 

86,00 

8,09,66 

8,11,86 

91,76 

8,40,77 

1,68,81 

69,77 

011a 

Rubber 

Panffin wax 

91,90 

89,88 

6A99 

1,61,61 

1,68,44 

1,01,69 

8.06.98 
1,68,86 

1.10.99 

Si»oeB 

Sutpetn 

86,88 

8A99 

1,09,68 

1,06,66 

' 1,09,90 
88,74 

Coffee 

Hemp, raw 

1,87,62 

78 ^ 

1,07,68 

1.6A12 

99,81 

79^ 

Mica 

Proriaiottaand oiiman'aatona 

86.87 

46,68 

61,19 

71,01 

86,89 

70^87 

Coal and ooke 

Artieiea exported bp poet ... 

76,77 

90,76 

76,88 

1,89,98 

88,90 

1,46,89 
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THE BALANCE OP TRADE* 


4 , 

Pw-war 

ftniag* 

1916.17 

1917.18 


^(1.000, 

«a,ooo) 

f 

r-i_ 

ST 

(1) 6iONfsporia--privttemeroluDdiie 

140^11 

168.434 

161.708 

{Vi QnMiliqporti- „ „ «. 

97^ 

99.787 

1 

100.288 

(B Katoport „ „ ... ••• ' 

5S.179 

. 68.677 

61.480 

( 4 ) Importi of Tnamn and fondi (print* 
aoooont) 

82,464 

88.282 

49,880 

(a) Net importi of Gold 

19.248 

1 

2,797 

lAIM 

(i) M » Silyer ... j 

A896, 

-1.440 

971 

u „ Tmture 

24.048 

1.367 

15477 

/.\ Gonniment 

!' " SeeuritiM 

878 

848 

787 

(4) GounoilBilli 

87.838 

81.888 

33,816 

BikMiof tndem&foarof Indie 


8^.395 

11,590 

„ M ageiintindie 

885 


... 





Budget for 1918—19 

SpMck of tko PiMBCo Members' the Hoo- Mr W< Meyer* 
io the Imperial Lefielatlve Coaneil* 

31, March 1918. 

The fiasl figures of the Reused Ettimate for 1917.18 uid 
of the Budget Estimate for 1918*19 are given in separate formal 
statements. The broad results of the revenue account am 
brought out in the table below in which I have also dMura in 
brackets for convenience of comparison the fignres ( now saper* 
aeded ) v^ich were given in the corresponding tabir appearing 
in paragraph 54 of my speech introdncing the Financial Statement 

The more important alterations in our fignres occur under 
the entirely provincial or the ‘divided heads of revenue and expendi- 
ture. Thus, owing to the nnsatisfaaoiy conditiom of the paddy 
market in Burma the Local Government has bad to postpone 
land revenue collections to a considerable extent with tte residt 
that these are now expected to fall short of the previons estimates 
for the current year by ^500,000, of which we anticipate that 
/400,000 will be realised during the course of the next year. This 
affects both the Imperial and the Provincial estimates in each of the 
two years. There has been a similar postponement of a smaiknr 
amount namely, /fiy, 000 in Bombay. In the latter province, hosr 
ever, alarge increase of ;^a 33,030 is now expected in the exdse revenue 
for next year, against wudi we have allowed proposals made by 
the Local Government for additional expendimre mainly on educa* 
tion and sanitation. Under purely Imperial beads the largest 
changes in onr estimates are an increase in the Customs revenue of 
about ^'76,000 in the current year, and /’locvioo in the next year. 
I need not refer to other alterations as these am of rdatimly ntinor 
importance. 

The net result of the above chanfss, in so fat ns thn 
Imperial position is concerned, is to reduce m snr|dns for 1917-18 
by /i 14,000 and to increase that for next by XtftfioOtflhar 
aureus for 1918-19 now standing at /s,58s,ooa (X ^ bttm 
improvement, bmever, about /tB3,ooo lep r ea enta revenno fh rwni 
forward from dm cnmnt year, and /to8,ooo a real infrouiment. 











HON, SIR W, MSFEXS SPEECH to; 

These results wonld* so far as the td {Mvkle hiiida 
is concerned, f^mit the fulfilment of the conditic^ promise I 
made on the instant with reference to a Resolution bj my 
Hon’ble ^iend Mr^Sarma, that it our final Bndg^ figures justified 
it, we shonl^ be prepared to make a supplementary graut of 
^*200,000 for technical and agricultural education. But, as I faufica- 
ted on that occasion, the sanction d the India Ofice was alio 
required, and though that has just been received, it has arrived 
too late to ' allow of the alteration in figures which the altoi- 
ment of this Isom would require, ^ut I assure the Oooncil 
that we shall make a supplementary allotment as soon as p^lble, 
and thus fmrqtelajl^bstant&d evidence of the reality which we 
attach to our new procedure in respect of discussion of the Financial 
Statement. ^ 

‘*6. In the case of the provinces there will be a reduction in 
the surplus tor ipiy-iS of /4t8,ooo, but on the . other hand the 
estimated deficit of /’qSiOOO for 1918*19 will be converted into 
a surplus of £i$i,ooo, there being uins an improvement of 
/s 26,000. Concniientiy with this conversion of the collective 
provincial deficit into a surplus, provision has been made, for 
increased prorincial expenditure next year to the extent of 13.000, 
this increase occurring mainly in Bombay where, as already stated, 
we have allowed the Local Government to apply the anticipated . 
increase of /'233,ooo in excise receipts next year to beneficent 
expenditure, including £ioofiOo on education, /‘fiy.ooo on sanlta* 
tion, and a like amount for grants to local bodies for other pur* 
poses. We have also allow^ them to draw oh their provindai ' 
balances during the current year to the extent ;^8o,ooo for the last 
mentioned object This is a very early fulfilment of the undertaUng 
which I gave in connection with a resolution moved in the Council 
a short time ago to the effect that if later on improvement occurred 
in the provincial revenues we would consider very sympathetically 
the possibiliqr of allowing the provinces to increase their outlay. 

Tunung to ways and means, recent heavy demand for 
Treasniy Bills in Bombay warrants an increase of /*!, 333,000 on 
our previous estimate for 1917*18, involring a correspontteg increase 
in the estimated repayments of the same from fresh mils next 
year. There has also been an improvement in savings bank 
deposits, and a falling off In payments on account tt foreigis 
money orders. On the other hand, we expect to meet during & 
the cnrrem year additional military outlay, mainly on stores, to rim 
extmit of £66ofioo ; a ocaisiderable part of this will {^dbal^ be 
recovered later, and the expewBtnre is meanwhile shown provisionatty 
under die suspense bead. As the net resnlt of thi^ and 0^ 
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SVDOET JOE 


** ®®* **“* *“** taltace 

cnnentyeirjiillbe /i6, 511,000^ or sa 
!L^^^ 3 .ooo pa the fignre odoip&diBtfae Finaacitl State- 
^ **'*“®* nett yw wiU ^ataad at 

ukan ^ *® of /i, 155000, over that previonsljr 

hMk to eqniwJent to the normal cloring balance we 

Secretary of State expects that his 
nnd >f^745.ooo at the end of the 'current year 



FUMJimiAl DETAHS 


AegaantiL 




lltiliutib 


8,659.1 
3,77?, 9 


11.197,9 

6.075.8 

8.861.8 


HMdi of Bmana tad 
Bapanditon. 

W t 


KBVBNUJt ^ 

PrineiiMl Haada of Bavcnoa— 

Land Ravanna ' ... 

Opinm 

S 
B 

Onafamia ••a ,,, 

InoomaTu 

Othar Haada ••• ••• 

Totai. PimcirAi. Hum ... 
lateraat 

and Tdagf^ 

Hint ... ... WW.W WWW.. w. W.W 

BaeatiitibyGiTilDapartniaili ... 1,788,7 14M6k7 1,966.1 

Hiaedlanatma ...^ ... 8474 8,509,9 14954 

BaUfraja : Nat Raoaipta . ... 81.813,7 94,051.6 98,088.7 

Irrigate ... ... 5,155.6 5.174^0 4,00.4 

Othar PttbHo Worka 8094 ' ,818,9 8044 

Militaiy Raeeipta 1475,9 1,602J > 1,^7 

Total Rnvnrvi ... 98,050.4 110,401,8 148.8464# 

EXPBNDITUBB. 

Diraet Demanda on tha Rerenuaa 9498,6 94t94 10^4884* 

Intareat 1.174,8 7,7974 7.7844 

Poata and Telagrapha 8,441,8 84994 8481,4 

Mint 

Salariea and Ezpanaaa of (SvU 167,4 1794 170,0 

DeparmanU 19,0814 90,9)5,1 994084 

Miaeellaneoaa CSril Chargea ... 5,4144 5494,8 5,6147 

Famina Belief and Inanranoo ... 1,000,0 1,000,0 1,0004 

Bailwaja : Intanat and Miaodia* 

naooa Charnea 18.881,9 18,876,8 18,7894 

Irrigation ... »• 8,649,9 3,7494 84I8 l7 

Other Pnblic Worka 4,618,5 5,1104 6445,6 

Mifitaiy Sorrieea 86,666.7 9048 4.7 80489.7 

Total Ezmomru, Ixthual 

Avn PnovnotAL 88,174,9 1024904 . 106,1507 

4dd.Pronaeial8iindiiaaa,t ... 84974 94894 85M 

dMiMLPh>rioeiall>a6eHa.t 664 448^7 

Totai BzmtDmmi chamil 

10 BBiBsmL 904794 104^5764 10845M 

SvnaoB ... 7.478.1 54964 94914 

TsiiaSh' 

t thrt » portkn af alktaanti to PMiiaaial GonnuMBM aot 

^ mMHD tB '^Wo 


10^714^ 

64184 

»jsm 

84l9,r 

4,7884 

9 / 9,0 

1,966.1 

14964 

28,988.7 

4,890.4 

8044 

148917 


10^4884 

7.7844 

8481.4 

170,0 

994984 

5,6147 

1.0004 

18,7894 


5445,6 

8^589.7 


904784 

7.478,1 

iti460.4 


104^5764 
_ 54954 

110:1014'' 


10645M 

14914 


Mt 
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I 

Qeatnd StatMoeat' ol the Rcivmm and 
Expeoditure Charged to* 



Accounts, 

1916-1917. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918. 


Rovoaae— 

Principal Heads of R. 


100/ 

100;^ 

ioo£ 

Land Revenue 

as, 041, 265 

22,218,2 

.21,611,1 

**,798,6 

Opinm 

3,160,005 

3.389.3 

3.068,5 

3 .> 91,8 

Salt 

4,826,260 

3 , 97*.9 

5 , 47*.8 

3.49a,* 

Stamps 

5,776,696 

5 . 95 ».> 

5 , 745.0 

5.938,0 

Excise 

9,215,899 

9 , 3 * 8 , a 

10,076,8 

>0,647,0 

Cnstoms 

8,659,182 

9.394.8 

U,* 04 ,* 

10,814,4 

Income Tax 

3 . 77*.967 

. 5 .>* 9.3 

1 6,075,8 

6 , 333 .* 

Other Heads 

3.655.196 

3,465,6 

3,8*8,o 

3.870,7, 

Total Piuncipal Heads 

61,107,470 

62,850,4 

00 

0 

rC 

67,085,9 

Interest 

1,136.504 

*.095.7 

*.*45,3 

3 . 55*.6 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,174,607 

4,345.7 

4 , 49*. 1 

4,782,8 

Mint 

689,866 

> 39 .> 

530,7 

376,0 

Receipts bjr Civil 
DepWments 

>, 739 . 7»3 

•‘•,706,3 

>, 9 * 6,7 

1,956,1 

Miscellaneous 

847,530 

743.0 

*, 599,9 

>.* 95 ,» 

Railways : Net Receipts 

*», 3 * 3.797 

*o,* 53 ,o 

*4,051,6 

**.983.7 

Iiri^ltion 

5.155.6*4 

1 5 ,** 5.3 

5 .> 74,7 

5 , 3*04 

Other Public Works 

309.373 

285,8 

3 > 9,9 

304,9 

BEIitaiy Receipts ... 

>•575.946 

i, 3 » 7 ,> 

>, 50 *,» 

1,532.7 

Total Rxvanm... 

98.050,430 

98,870,8 

109,9*4,3 

109490,3 
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RevMuei of the OaNperameot of ladhk In 
India adkl to England 



Accounts, 

1916-1917. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1917-1918 

I 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1917-1918 

Budget 

Estimate 

1918-1919 

Expenditure*- 

Direct Demands on 

£ 

io6£ 

lOOjf 

loojf 

the Revenues ... 

9,328,668 

10,027,5 

6.83218 

9-950.3 

10 , 454,9 

7,784,3 

Interest 

1,174.864 

7 . 797.5 

Posts and Telegraphs 

3,441,387 

3.601.9 

3.599.0 

3.931.4 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses 

167.411 

108,6 

179,8 

170,0 

of Civil Departments 
Miscellaneous Civil 

19,081,230 

21,089,8 

*0,936.8 

23,164,3 

Charges 

Famine Relief and 

5.414,27* 

5.419.2 

S.894.8 

5,671,5 

Insurance 

1,009,000 

1,000,0 

1.000,0 

1,000,0 

i3,7it,o 

Railways ; Interest 
and Miscellaneous 
Charges 

13,831,922 

14,147,4 

13,876.8 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 

3 . 549 , 9 ” 

3.834,1 

3 - 732.8 

3.928,7 

Military Services ... 

4,618,535 

5,544,8 

5.122.5 

6,057,7 

Total Exvinoiture, 

26,566,7s 7 

87,227,1 

a 

00 

30,532.7 

Ikpexial andProvik ; 
ifitf-Provincial Sur- 

88,174,958 

98.833,2 

102 , 375.0 

106,477,4 

pluses ;t 

A;diir/-Provinciai De- 

2.397.302 

*40,3 

2,068,6 

1 

572.6 

ficits : t 

Total ExnutonvRi 


338,1 

231,2 

441.2 

CRARfiXD to RlTINtJI 

90^572,260 

98.735.4 

104 , 212,7 

106,60 6,8 

SintPLVS ... 

7478.170 

135.4 

5,711,6 

2.581,5 

Total 

98,050.430 

98.870,8 

jSMUiL. 

jssm. 


t thatis, portion of lUotments to Provincial Goveimnenta not apent 
by them in the year. 

t diatii, portion of ProvteialExpendittire debayed from Provincial 
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GOLD STANDARD RMSBRVX, tgtS 


C«rrMicjr 1 9 1 8* 

Siher cdn is India Ra. 10,40 lahha. -■* 

Gold c<rin and bnllion in India Ra. 16,85 lakha. 

Silver bnllion odder coinage Ra. 39 lakha. 

Gold c<dn and bnllion in England Ra. 67 lakha. 

Secnritiea Ra. 61,48 lakha. 

Tbeae aecnritiea were held in the following form 

Nmninal Value. Coat price. 

Ik Ropes Sicvamss— Ra. a. p. Ra. a. p. 

per cent, loan of 1848-45 8,15,95,00000 8,00,00,0000 o 

5 per cent, loan of 1896-97 3,04.86,500 0 o 1,99,99.945 10 0 

10,10,81,500 o o 9.99»09.945 *0 ~0 

£ t. d. £• #. d. 

In Sterumg Sscumtiss— 

ai per cent. Conaola 3,638,458 i 6 3,340,468 18 o 

British Treasury Bills 33,777,009. o o 33,078.783 13 9 

35.405,438 » 6 34.3t9.ast t o 9 

-Rs. 61,47,88,773 I o 


Gold Standard Resorve— 1918. 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1918 of the 
Sterling Secnritiea of the nominal value of 
/'39,389,834 (as per detidls below) 

Cash placed by the Secretary of Stato in 
Council at short notice— 

In Indiap— 

Cilold ... 

Total... 


Detidla of investments >> 


»8,45»,943 

6,00(^499 

ML 

34.453,443 
Face value. 
£ 


Local Loans 3 per cent. Stock 
Guaranteed af per cent. Stock 
Trmisvaal Government 3 per cent. 

Guaranteed Stock (1933—53) 
Esdiequer 6 per cent. Bonds 
Exchemer 5 cent Bonds, 1933 
^ ^ » i9»t 

Exchequer 3 per cent Bonds 
Canada 3f ^ cent Bon^ 

New South Wales 3k per cent Stodi 
British Tieasniy Bib 
Nidinial War Loan 5 per cent 


300.000 

438,730 

1,093,033 

4,983,800 

3,008,300 

139,800 

3,998,000 

161.000 

113.000 
*3494,000 

3.763.1^81 
Toiat... ~aM89. 834 
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INDIA AND THE WAR. 

Early in 1918 the War wore an aspect ominously threatening 
the Allies on all fronts, and the Eastern menace assumed propor- 
tions which could neither be neglected nor denied. In phenomenal 
succession Russia collapsed, the Tsar and his family were brutally 
murdered, the nobility massacared, all past secret treaties and 
State documents were torn up, ail land seized and distributed 
equally to the People, and Bolshevism came to be the supreme 
National Creed. In the welter of riot and anarchy the whole 
country passed silently into the hands of Germany. That Power 
at once saw her opporunity, concluded an alliance with the Bol- 
shevik government, subsidised Russia and aimed at a general 
confusion and conflagration in Central Asia and the frontiers of 
India. Southern Russia was occupied by German hordes, new 
Turkish Divisions were moved across the Black sea to &tum and 
the Caucasus, Turkish troops invaded the province of Azerbaijan in 
Persia ; and rapid preparations were made to cross the Caspian and 
carry the War into Central Asia and Persia. The situation clearly 
enough was becoming very threatening and on April and the 
Prime Minister addresset^o the Viceroy the following telegram : — 

The Premier’a Mesaage- 

“ At this time, when the intention of the rulers of Germany to 
establish a tyranny, not only over ail Europe, but over Asia as well, 
has become transparently clear, I wish to ask the Government and 
people of India to redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroic 
efforts of the British armies, assisted by their Allies, the attempts 
of the enemy in the West are being checked, but if we are to prevent 
the menace spreading to the East and gradually engulfing the world, 
every lover of freedom and law must play his part. I have no 
doubt that India will add to the laurels it has already won, will 
equip itseif on an even greater scale than at present, to be ^ 
bulinrk which will save Asia from the tide of oppression and 
disorder which it is the object of the enemy to achieve.” 

The Vicenqr replied on April sth.— ■“ Your messagecomes at a 
time when all India is stirred to the depths by the noble — 
now bebig made tqr the British people in the cause of the world's 
freedom and by the stem unalterable resolution which 

8 
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•Krificet evince. India, anxious yet ctuiddent, realiaea to the full 
the great issues at stake in this desperate conflict, and your trumpet 
call at this crisis will not fsll upon deaf ears. I feel confident that it 
will awaken the Princes and the Peoples’ leaders to a keener sense 
of the grave danger which, stemmed in Europe, now threatens to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest effort and the 
ihllest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of their motherland against jJl 
attempts of a cruel ai^ unscrupulous enemy and to secure thefii^ 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for which the British 
Empire stands.” 

The Premier’s message fiw the first time in India sent a thrill 
foroughout the country which it had not experienced even in four 
years of war. It showed for the first time that the war may at any- 
time be nrried into Indian soil or the frontiers, and people’s appre-- 
bensions and expectations ran high. *1116 whole countr}' was astir ; 
the traditional eastern apathy was for once laid aside, and men 
‘began to question if they could not really help and do. something 
hew. Great was the intensity of feeling ; greater still the hopes for a 
better and nobler field of work. Circumstances demanded a united 
India voicing forth its feelings and the Viceroy, as the only leader 
for such an occasion, called a special War conference of Princes and 
Peoples at Delhi on April 27, 1918. This conference sat for 3 days, 
ayth to 29th April, and was attended by the Ruling Chins, the 
members of Viceroy’s Council, and delegates representing all 
shades of political opinion sent by the Provincial Governments. 

DELHI WAB CONFEBENCIE->27 April, 1918. 

The Vicertqr Speech. 

We are met together, princes and people, from all the ends of 
India— I wish I could have summoned more— with no pomp and 
circumstance, no pageantry, no clash of arms or music, to show 
that India's word given in the soft days of peace holds good in the 
iron times of war, to prove that India remains now, as ever, true to 
her salt. We are met here, then, with a quite purpose and stem 
resolve to answer the call which our King Emperor makes to us. 
An 4 >vd)at is the call to-day after well nigh four completed years cif 
war ? The guns are thqpdering and men are dying on the fields cif 
Flanders and of France to settle the great issue “ Is right migltt ^ 
or Is might right” And your Emperor calls upon India aii :fihis 
mqsreme moment to rally to his call and estaUish it for aAl^e 
d>at right is migld. Do I err when I state the issue thoi^ We 
hrid ^ monu purpose is the achievement of right Cap vise say 
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the aune cS oitf foes ? None ol ut cm forget the Geiaaa Chaiicii 
to’t ^ttkal avowal in Uw opening daja of dw war that "neceiri^ 
knowano law.” We remember blMing Louvain. We hear the 
<criea of children. Old men'are ahot, women are outraged, «dl 
Imtchered. We have had the tale of German rule in Soudi>Weat 
Africa. So I could go on vdth the grueaome hiatorjr of theae four 
veara. And now where do we atand ? In the Weat the amied 
hoata free each other locked in deadly conflict The battle awava 
thia way and that Our forcea have been presaed back under the 
weight of the German armiea released from the Ruaalan front 

The nunnaa to the laat> 

But |n the meantime Germany, with that thoroughness whidi 
might have been devoted to a better cause, has not been idle in 
the East. I will take your minds back a few years. Germany has 
long cast her eyes eastward. In her dream of world domination 
the East has always loomed large, and many years ago Germany 
concentrated her diplomacy on the moral and political capture df 
Turkey as her servitor. A path to the East was open and she could 
•use the influence and prestige of Turkey in the Moslem world for 
the furtherance of her own aims. I ne^ not dwell on her pre-war 

S lans in regard to the B^hdad railway and other matters in Ai^ 
iinw and Mesopotamia. Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
l^urope, Germany succeded, with the help of a clique boun^1)y self- 
interest to her service, in dragging Turkey into a share with whkli 
^ had no concern, regardless of the ruin caused to that unls^y 
«Otaiary now. In this pdicy Germany was prtmipted not only by bm 
craving for Eastern dominion, but also by the htm that m mi gfe 
cause thereby the maximum emberassment in toe East to her chitf 
em^y. Great Britain. In the first place she hoped that the Blb»» 
lem's (d India would be duped into the belief that this secular war 
with Turkey, thrust on us against our will, was a religious war, 
would be shaken ip their allegiance to Great Britain, in this 
the was destined to disaiqwintment. The Indian Moslems Were 
■quick to realise that this was not a matmr of religton but a — 

a }, into which }bey were too vrise and too lo^ to walk. The 
iaa Modems, with their religion safeguarded and secumd as h 
has always been and dways will be under BrHish rule have q ipofl 

loyd to the great Empire of whom th^fom so 1^1 part In dm 

second place, Germany hoped to secure an open and "Hinlndcd 

padi to dm Perdan Gulf, wbence she migld ha^ iidi«B 

cadonsandlncDan coanwroe wMi her salaMvfaML add. nerh^ 

■eeentually, b^intrigneaadterroriflB;inIlvdi,br% tbewartrS 
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coiefiiiei of Into Itself. But here again she is thwarted. Our 
gallant armies in Mesqx>tainia, to which India has contributed so 
generoudy, have now succeded by victory after victory in securing 
tbe<great plains of Mesopotamia so that no danger can, I hope and 
believe, again threaten us from that quarter. By our operations itr 
Mesopotamia we have not only steadied the Middle ^st, but are 
defending India by the best my possible from direct German 
aggression. 

You will ask Where then is the menace of which the Prime 
Minider speaks f The terrible revolution which has burled Russia 
into anarchy has opened another door for Germany through 
Southern Russia to the confines of Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. 
At present famine, lawlessness, and chaos reign along the path which 
German forces would have to traverse to approach us by that route, 
and, as yet, preoccupied with the stupendous struggle in the West, 
Germany has made no military move whatsoever in this direction ; 
but the door is open and we must be on our guard. In this war, 
as in no war before, we hav? to look ahead and prepare for every 
possible contingency, Germany has not, and could not yet have 
made any military move in the direction I speak of ; but she has 
already, as is her wont, thrown out into Central Asia her pioneers of 
intrigue, her agents of disintegration. The lesson she has learpt 
from the Russian revolution is that a stronger weapon than all the 
armaments that money can buy or science devise is the disnq>tion (tf 
an enemy by his own internal forces. To this end Germany sapped 
and mined in Russia. To this end she will sap and mine through 
her agents in the Middle East, and blow on the fame of anarchy in 
die hope that it may spread and spread till it has enveloped the 
knds of her enemies, regardless of all intervening havoc. When the 
ground has thus been prepared, then she will look for the 
opportunity. 

The Heed for Men. 

I want to feel that I am carrying India herself along with the 
Empire at large. I want her to realise that this is her war and that 
her sons go forth to fight for their own motherland. And, now the 
]Nme Minister has sent forth his trumpet call and spolmn of the 
menace to the East, I have thought it well to take you |ito my 
comply confidence and tell yon bow the matter stands. There fs 
BO resson lor anDrehenskm. Forewarned we are foremmed, and, 
if we stand uimed a^nst the common foe, we haw ho cause for 
ifu. Esdiaistruetoher allegiaace. India standtrfor the right 
|fd aian iiddieiliag such an audience and stating am a cause cats 
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riMbt for one moment 'nbat the reqxmm will be. I hnve yj fa i n 
of thecause. I have told jrou of the death^^tp on the Wettntti 
front and have unfolded to you the story oi German macUnathmi th 
the East. 

If the vrar nere to stop to-morrow the tale of India's dnie in 
the great war would form no unworthy page in her gforioos annals. 
Her sons have fought not irithout glory on every front, b Eatt 
Africa, in FalesUne, in Mesopotamia, they have home awey victorf- 
cus laurels. They still flock to the colours, but until victory ia 
achieved we cannot relax our efforts. I have summoned you to 
Delhi not simply that you may listen to me, move resdutions, and 
then disperse ; but I have asked vou to come and help with your 
counsel and advice now, and with your personal endmvour when 
you return to your homes. 

In due course you irill be invited to appoint two cmnmittees, 
one on man-power and another on resources. The Commander-in- 
Chief and other members of my Executive Council, assisted h9 
expert advisers, will lay before the committees informatkma whkai 
will enable them to review the situation and report to the Confsiro 
ance on Monday. I might spe^ to you to-day of the help whidh 
India could give in many directions. We can of our plenty give 
more to those who go short. We can become more self-sufficing. 
We can learn to do without things. But these are questions vdiira 
can be better discussed in committee. 

While I am speaking the great issue still hangs on the balance 
upon the battle fields France. It is there that the ultimate deci- 
sion of India's fate will be taken. I have told you of the situation 
in the East, not because I think your pulses can only be quickened 
by an indication of peril to yourselves, but because through it yon 
may be able to see clearly where our path of du^ lies. Let me be 
able to tell the Prime Minister that be need have no fear fm the 
j&utt— that here India will do wmcb and ward, that here she wiH 
take full responslbiliQr. 

We Alt CbM osr liaki. 

But, if we are to do tbeae things, we must close our ranks, b 
the face of the omnaum danger tawe is no room for smaller issueg. 
The libm^ of the worid must be won before our aipiratioos for tibe 
ifoeralising of Indian political instltuUons can sequne any tangfole 
foeaning, and sorely no one am say that India has any cause far 
eeoqdunt on this score. It was only in August m rimt dm 
mom e ntoM declaiadon of policy by His Maj^s Go ve mamnt 
wmade. Close on the hew of that announccmeitt the Secwfaiy 
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of Stktecunie out to India, and he and I hive been at vork on tfar 
ntoblem for the put irix montha. Mr. Montagu ia now cm hia wa^ 
mme, carrying with him a joint r^rt and reoommendationa on 
the* momentoua declaration of policy made by His Majeaty’a 
Oovemment last August. He has left in full confidence tW India 
will not prove deaf to the call which has been made. I read with 
meat satisfaction the telepim of the non-official members* of the 
•Bengal Legislative Council, in which they expressed their trust that 
the people of India will put aside all difference of opinion and 
dfisputes and will concentrate their whole energy upon a supreme 
endeavour to preveAt the tyranny of the German Empire from 
engulfing the whole world. Surely that should be the aim of us all. 
I aim ready, aye more than ready, to concert with those who will 
meet me on this common platform. But in these days of stress and 
strain it is idle to ask men to come together who disagree on first 
principles. While they are wrangling over those while the house is 
burning, there are those who would exploit Engiand’s difficulty. 1 
believe that these people gravely misinterpret India’s attitude. I am 
sure that there are none here who will countenance such a policy. 
Tl^re are those, again, who would wish to bargain. Again I 
decline to believe that anyone has come to this Conference in a 
huckstering spirit. Lastly there are some who would busy them- 
selves with this thing or that. To these I would say that, as at 
home and in other countries, we have felt it our du^ not to be 
unmindful of the great problems of reconstruction which will inen- 
tably foce all countries when this great war is over, but our task in 
this respect is now over for the present. We have heard all those 
■who had a right to be heard and we have a right to ask for patience. 
No decisive steps will be taken without opportunity being ^iven 'for 
discussion and criticism. Let me then take Burke’s immortal 


phrase and say : “Let us pass on, for God’s sake, let us pass on’’. 

Message firom the King.— At the conclusion his speech, 
the Viceroy read to the Conference the following message from Hia 
Majesty the King-Emperor : — 

“ I learn with deep satisfaction that In response to the invitation 
df my Viceroy, the Ruling Princes and Chiefs, r^resentatives df the 
payidAcial Governments and leaders of all raidcs and sections tff the 
OOimmunity, i&m^ieah and Indian, are meeting in Qmference tt 
Ddhi to reaffirm the abiding loyalQr of the Indian pe(^ and. their 
w io li i t e will to proMcnte to tiieir utmost aMUfy and to the foil 
Rmhofthairresoiiices, inasaodation with other rneasbais. of. 
Bstpiee* the tnr iriiich ow enemies . Imve waiitoidypfovoimdipl 
^ tire, rnddessly waging .agah0 the firee^ of drevstinl. 
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Great as has bean India’s contribntion to the conmoii (;anse ql 
the allies, it is by no means the fidi measure her reaonrees aiM 
her strength. I rejoice to know that their development and the 
fuller utilisation of her inan*pomr will be the first care of die 
Conference. The need of the Empire is India’s opportuni^ and 
I am confident that under the sure guidance of my Viceroy her 
people will not fail in their endeavours. Recent events have ssa^ 
the struggle on the western front more bitter and more inteuo 
At the same time the position in the East is menaced \xf diatar> 
bances in Asia instigated by the enemy. It is of ever-increasing 
importance that the operations of our armies in Egypt, hikstine 
and Mesopotamia should largely sustained from hidia. 1 look 
confidently to the deliberations of the Conference to promote a 
spirit of unity, a concentration of purpose and activity, and a 
cheerful acceptance of sacrifices without which no high (^ject, no 
lasting victory, can be achieved.” 

Following the Viceroy’s speech, the Conference appointed 
committees on Man-power and Resources, and adjourned whilst 
these two committees were considering in detail the points put 
before them. The following recommen&tions were made 

Man-power.— (s') That this Committee recommend Unt the 
Conference tender to His Majesty the King-Emperor a suitaUe 
acknowledgment of his gracious message to which India win 
reqwnd with enthusiastic akcrity. 

(it) That this Committee offers its cordial support to tfie 
Government of India in largely increasing voluntary recruitment 
during the present year. 

The Sub-Committee are of opinion that India's effort should be 
a voluntary one, and that it is not necessary at present to consider 
the question of conscription. 

(m) That this Committee desire to impress on the Govenpient 
the necessiQr for the grant of a substantial numbw of kWs 
Commissions to Indians, and urge as a coronsiy to dns 
that measures he taken for training the recipients of these 
commissions. 

(iff) Hist this Committee recommend that Govt be invitod to 
consider withoitt delay, the question of a substantial inowue ^ te 
pay of Indian soldiers. 

(r) That tUt Committee (fesire that the question of the oonili- 
tntkm and' devdopment of (e) poblk^y Bonan and (I) EnqilMb 
ment Bniean in die various provineea be edmaMiM to Ihl 
finmuiabkoonaideiadonof Govennhent * 
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. l to i<ti M t< t. --The Committee on Reioaroee enbmitted the 
lecommendetioas 

. RiliiiiHilOB t— <e) Conference recommends tbst 

mviedild snd~w1iere tUs is deri committees, on the 

mier of lAich non-odicid Indish c^inkm should be adequateljr 
rqnesehted, should be formed for the purpose of sdnsing Govern- 
mmit dqMitments and of encouraging tne people to confine tbeir 
privam reiiidrements as nearly as possible to focal products, in 
mrdbr to save unnecessary demands for railws^ transport, and for 
die fiirmr purpose .of advising Directors of Civil Supplies as to 
^ necessities of any districts and as to the cmnmodities 

KMT vinicb thqr think that prioriQr should be given on the railways.” 

(f) This Conference recommends that for the purpose of 
minimising the serious hardships to the public and the dislocation 
of trade caused by the congestion of traffic on railways, it is 
necessary that tbe Government should, with as little delay as possible, 
take measures for die construction by itself of river cran for inland 
transport, of sailing ships for ocean transport and also as far as 
possible of steamships, and should by the grant of subsidies or 
concesdons encourage tbe construction of the same by private 
agencies.” 

s. In the next place, and with the same end in view, the Sub- 
committee are persuaded that considerable development is possible 
in the focal production of war materials and other munitions, and 
that by organising a provincial machinery much could be done 
towann reducing the local consumption of material needed for 
war use. The existence of such provincial organisations would 
1 ^, the Sub-Committee believe, be useful in preventing or 
altevia^ local irregularities in, and inflation of, prices. For these 
reascHis they commend to the Conference the adt^tion of the 
following Resolution 

ftemrttrtfon ll.— “This Coherence recommends that pro- 
vincial, mid-~where this is desiraUe— State committees, the former 
coBSitttng bodi of oflklals and non-officials, should be formed to 
advise m provincial Controllers of Munitions regudingtbe measures 
to be adopted for~ 

* («) stimoli^^ die focal production war materials : 

(i) reducing the local consumption d materhds .wanted for war 
me; 

(r) nrevendag local hrr^ttfendes in, and inflatfon of prices.” 

f. Ifor dfoimrpoae of giviog effect to die for^ng Rmlotioa 
dfo fohde it necessaq^ the Huidtions Board— 

upon i/loA It ii dettndrie that BuBans Aoidd be appointed— abould 
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be io cloae commtmication with the proposed committees, and to 
this end. they recommend that the foUowing Resolution be peamd 

ReMrtution III.— -“This conference recommends tlutt the 
Munitions Board should place itself in communication with the 
provincial and State committees, where these are formed, for the 
purpose of organising district work in connection with the supply 
of materials for war use." 

4. In connection with the development of India’s resources in 
food'Stufb the Sub>G)mmittee have reason to believe that usefid 
results would accrue from the appointment in all provinces— end, 
where this is desirable, in States— of committees acting in co-opera- 
tion with the local Directors of Agriculture, where these exist. The 
functions of such committees should be to educate the agriculturist 
in the direction of making the best possible use of his land for the 
production of different kinds of food-stuffs, and to obtain and 
disseminate information in the districts in regard to facilities for 
procuring fertilisers of all kinds for the development of agriculture. 
To this end the Sub-Committee suggest the adoption of the following 
Resolution.— 

Resolution IV.— “This Conference advises that ptovincial. and 
— ^where this is desirable — State committees, the former consisting 
both of officials and non-officials, should be formed with, if necessary, 
subordinate district committees— to advise in cons ultation with the 
local Directors of Agriculture, where these exist, in regard to the 
possibilities of developing the production of particu’ar foodstuffs, 
and to collate and propagate information likely to be 01 value to the 
agriculturists on the subject of manures, implements, etc., required 
for such development ; also to recommend to the Government 
what steps might be taken to facilitate the cultivation of waste 
lands.” 

5. Lastly, the Committee recommend that the Munitions Board 
and the various advisory committees constituted for war work should, 
as far as this is consistent with public interest, issue periodical 
communiques or reports giving information as to their activities, 
requirements, and results. 

The Delhi Conference— April 89, 1918> 

The Conference met again on April 29th, the Viceroy presiding. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde, member. Imperial Legislative council, 
^ranted to move a resolution on the grant of equJ status of citi- 
zenship to Indians. This had a strong following but was oyer-ruled. 
The Viceroy in opening the proceedings said ; “ Your Highnesees 
end gendemen, baore proceraing with the agenda which you all 
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liave ia fcMr hands, I wish to inform this Conference that I have 
Teceived notice of a resolution from the Hon. Mr. Khaparde. llie 
resolution is as follows : ‘'That this Conference recommei^s that 
in order to invoke whole-hearted and real enthusiasm amongst the 
people of India and successfully to mobilise the man power and 
material and mon^, the Govt, in England should widiout delay 
introduce a bill into Parliament to meet the demands of the people to 
establidi Responsible Govt, in India within a reasonable period 
which would be specified in the statute. We feel confident that 
the inauguration of this measure will make our people feel that 
they are fighting for their motherland for freedom in the defence of 
their own rights in an Empire in which they possess the same 
status as other members thereof, and we are further assured that if 
the imagination of our country be captured and its enthusiasm so 
encouraged, it can easily equip itself to be, in the language of the 
Premier, the bulwark which will save Asia from the tide of oppres- 
sion and disorder. This Conference recommends that all racial 
distinctions should be removed forthwith, and Indians aqd Europeans 
should be treated as the Kings equal subjects in all departments 
of public afhiirs.'* 

The Viceroy ruled the resolution out of order, for, he said that 
that was a war inference summoned to discuss how best India 
could help the Empire in Man-power and Material resources, and 
the resolution did not really come within the scope of the 
Conference. Further the Conference was an Imperial Conference 
of the Ruling Princes as well as of tbb People of India. He said : 

“There is a fundamental governing principle which rules the 
relations between the Native states and British India. We do not in- 
terfere in the intern^ concerns of the Native States -and converseiy we 
do not expect their Highnesses to interfere in our affairs. Therefore 
on this occasion Jf this resolution were admitted we should be asking 
their Highnesses to discuss and to vote on a matter which 1 for one 
distinctly say is not in their purview, and I feel that their Highnesses 
would be the first to dischtim any wish to do so and would in fsct 
d^inetodoit Therefore on all these grounds I am bound to> 
rule this resolution out of or^er. I gave the Hon. Member notice of 
mjWntention and I told Urn that I should put the resolution as he 
dtaM ilj)rf6re the conference, and I idso told him that I should 
inform ibe'<conference of die conddered opinion wUch I have 
uiivedatupon diis resolution to show that I had considered it 
cstdfol^ ahd after die ctHuidetadon had foh that it was not in my 
power tnacc^ it” 

The Olw I H f of Botrote then moved the first teatdntion 
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ctf lojalfy. He said His Majesty’s appeal to our sense of patriotio- 
staiQr had fallen upon no dc^ ears and Indians would do ^ atmolt 
to ensure the triumph of right over might to which they all looked 
forward with entire confidence.. 

The Maharaja Scindiaof Gwalior followed : India, he said, would 
do her duty to the utmost in this hour of great crisis which had 
arisen. 

1 he Viceroy then introduced the Begum of Bhopal, explain- 
ing that Her Highness should have been invited to speak earlier. 
The Begum then rose and in clear voice she herself read the 
patriotic speech in English expressing the unalterable resolve of her 
State to support the British Empire to the utmost in this time of 
trial. Nothing in love, in sympathy, or in help should be lacking. 

The Mahanya of Bikanir said the time was verily onefor active 
deeds and not for mere words. He would therefore be brief. The 
services India was proud to have rendered in this momentous 
struggle were the outcome of her unquestioned and whole-hearted 
lo^lty and devotion to the King Emperor— a lo}’aI^' which had no 
price and was not for barter or for sale. Woe betied the praple that 
did not defend itself ; everything else was of altogether secondary im- 
portance. The horrors of what imusion of India >vould mean 
could only be realised by those who had seen it in Belgium and 
France. He was confident that this conference would lead to- 
redoubled effort so that tyranny might be overthrown, and as to 
his own State, his troops had been continuously away on field service 
abroad, and reserves had been kept up throughout at home. They 
had also contributed, he hoped, to the full extent of resources 
of his State in other ways. His own sword was at the service of 
the King-Emperor and they w'ould stand or fall with him. 

The Maharaja of Patiala followed in a similar strain. 

Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee also supported the resolution and 
said never was the Empire confronted with a graver crisis. 

The Rajah of Mahmudabad also supported the resolution and 
said everyone in India was united in one resolve, namely, to see 
this conflict through and through to victorious termination. 

Mr Srinivas Sistri also supported the resolution. 

Mr Hasan Imam said he supported the resolution on behalf of 
the province of Behar and Orissa. 

I ff - Gandhi speaking partly in the vernacular said he supported 
the. resdotkm whh ail his hmrt (applause). 

Pundit Mnlairiyn was proud to find how the Princes «id peo|de- 
of Iiidk. were in union in supporting the resolution. The 
before them was a huge one. He was sure there was a guarantee- 
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indiisfitlieriagdiatgKttdforttoacooniididi it «oald be made 
but thm ms need to ndiise the ri|^ i^irit Into the men. Thejr 
mressUng them to ride their lives end to this end he vould sdi all to 
tal(ie a lesson from Aurangasebe and Gum Govind Singh vdio enlisted 
the hmnblest classes as well as the Rajputs and (dditoated aU 
distinctions between the Gum and dm pupu. At this gnat crids 
also there should be equality of opportunities to all, to the humUe 
and the highly born, to the Indian and to the European alike. Thus, 
as in the time of Gum Govind Singh, Qmnny would once more be 
over-thrown. The conditions necessary to enable Indians to do 
their best must be established. There must be a feeling of freedom 
and equaliQr of opportunity. He knew that constitutional reforms 
could not now be announced in detail, but if some general statement 
could be made, that a day of equal opportunity and freedtm ms 
to dawn, this would go far to help. 

Mr. Ironside spewing on be&ilf of the commercial community 
•also supported the resolution. 

Sardar Sundar Singh supported the resolution on behalf of the 
tPuniab. 

Mr. Maung Bah Too also supported the resolution. 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis also supported the resolution. He 
said there was only one question throughout the country and that 
was how best to meet the common danger to their common 
Empire. United they stood, divided they felt. 

Mr, Chanda and others also spoke in support of this resolution. 

The loyalty resolution was carried acclamation. 

The Mahany'a of Kashmir then moved the second resolu- 
tion endorsing the recommendations of the sub-committees. It was 
their birthright, he said, to defend their hearths and homes. 

The Maharaja of Alwar also supported the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Dholpur said India was capable of yet greater 
efforts. They must make up their minds tint more was possible 
and try to bring home to everyone that they should help. 

The Maharaja of Kaputti^ cordially supported the resolution. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer also supported the resolution. 

Mr. Masumdar suppcffting the resolutkm said tbe future of 
En^nd hung in the balance and tbe fate of India vdth it 

mr Narayan Chandramrkar also supported tbe resolution. He 
mid the oparaows oS Indk could yet smite the eagles of Prusria ! 

Mr, Crum 8iq>portod the resolution in tbe nante not only of 
'Ae commercial community of Calcutta but also ib that of the 
ivovince Bengal, 

Mr. Miidbtdknr also supported the resolution. 
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Mr. IfadboBudtB Das and Mr. Rajendia Nanj^ Choirdhu^ 
also siqworted ^ resoliiUon. 

The Kesolndon was then pat Iqr the Vicenqr and was passed bj 
acchmation. 

War Gifts. — The Viceroy, in closing the Conference, announced 
the followng War contributions from the Ruling Princes present 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ... 15 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia 

of Gwalior ••• ••• ••• 15 lakhsa year so 

long as the war continues. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir ... 5 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur ... 5 lakhs. 

His Highness the Maharao of Kuch ... 1 lakh a year for 

the period of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ... 1 lakh. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Shaib 

of Nawanagar ... 3 lakhs a year as 

long as the war lasts. 

BENGAL WAS CONFEBENCE-][AY» 1918. 

The Bengal Conference met on the and. May, 1918 at the 
Government House under the presidency of the ^vernor. In 
opening the proceedings His Excellency Lord RonaldshOf 
said in the course of his speech: — 

“ 1 am grateful to i^ngal for what has already been done. 
Tu’elve crores of rupees were subscribed in this presidency in the 
last war loan. Sixteen and half lakhs of rupees were given by this 
presidency to Our Day Fund and large sums have bran given to 
other useful institutions which are carrying on war work, that is tc 
say, the Y. M. C. A., and other bodies. The strain upon the 
financial resources of the Empire is a steadily increasing one. A 
new loan is shortly to be floated and 1 desire to make an appeal to 
all those who are in a position to do so to give us such help as they 
can in making the subscription to the new war loan an unqualified 
success. We have already appointed a committee to consider the 
best means of popularising the loan and we shall welcome any 
suggestion from whatever source it may come as to what further 
steps we may usefully take. Now Bengal’s record is a finer one 
than is perhaps generally realised. Bengal has already provided 
aome thiag 56,000 noncombatants for service connected with 
die wwr (applause.) Tluit is a result for which I desire to express 
to all who were conceroed my hearty and grateful thanks. When 
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nfe COBHB to th9 nattOT of combatants, Bengd’s record is not ^«ite 
«o worthy of note. The Bengalee battalion has since its inceptiott- 
oontribiited to it approximately some 2500 men, that is to say, on an 
overage something rather less than 120 men each month. Now I 
anticipate that we shall be asked to do very much more now in 
the direction of supplying men for combatants service and 1 
appreciate the fact that we shall have to spread our net very much 
wider than we have done up to the present time. We shall have to 
go to the districts and appeal not only to the educated clases, as we 
have done up to the present time, but to appeal very much more 
widely to the agriculturists and artisans. It is possible that the 
means which have been proposed by the conference at Delhi f<nr 
further popularising recruitment for combatants service may have 
a beneficial effect. I refer to the suggestion which have been made 
for increasing the pay of the soldier and to the proposal for 
the grant of a number of commissions to members who join the 
new Indian army. So far as that goes we have no definite instruc* 
tions, from the Government of India, but I am prepared to say on 
behalf of the Bengal Government that any suggestion of the kind 
which may be made to us will meet with our hearty and cordial 
support (applause.) Now you may ask me whether 1 can give you 
4 figure up to which 1 think the people of Bengal ought to be 
asked— I myself am a great believer in laying down a defined 
standard up to which you should be able to work. They then know 
what it is that you expect them to do. The figure which I suggest 
is that the Recruiting Board should lay down as its standard figure 
one thousand fit combatants every month. 1 know that there m^ 
^ difficulty in obtaining that number. I know it may be necessary 
to make some alteration in our present methods of recruitment, 
and it is with regard to that matter that 1 shall rely upon 'the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the non-ofiicial community for their 
assistance and for their experience (applause.) I shall propose, as 
soon as I have definite instructions from the Govt, of India, to 
communicate with the Recruiting Board of the preadency coupled 
with tbe Bengalee Battalion Recruiting Commitee. I shall tell them 
what our demands lare and 1 shall ask them to submit to the 
Gcgtt. such a scheme as they may consider best conceived to 
achieve the object which we have in view. Let me say bear and now 
that if any one here present is of opinion that there'are interests or 
classes in this presidency who are not at present adequately re- 
presented upon the Recruitin,; Board, we shall be only too ghd 
in due course to receive any suggestion which they might desire to 
make for .sending such reiwesentatives to it, 
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It is possible that beside increasing our recruitment tmtmg ths 
Indians of this presidency we may be asked to add a furdier iiio(Ui« 
cum from the European non>official community. There again I aim 
not now in a position to make a definite proposal, but I merely sav 
here that should such a request be made to us I should count witn 
every confidence upon any representation of the non-official 
European Community, whom we may desire to consult, to give us 
their best advise and assistance in that diflicult matter. 

^ The only other point which I have to mention is this. Grave 
misapprehension is liable to be created by discussions tm the plat- 
form and in the press on the necessity of compulsoi7 service. It 
may be diat those who do not understand what is meant by cons- 
cription, or by a modified form of conscription, or by whatever term 
you may like to describe any form of compulsory service, it may be 
that among those who do not understand this, you are more likely 
to create a panic than to do good (applause.) I am most desirous 
that everything that we have to do, everything that we desire to see 
done, should so far as possible be made public. 1 want everybody 
in the presidency to understand what it is that is asked of them and 
how it, is that we propose to ask them to meet our requirements, and 
in this connection I shall welcome the recommendations which were 
mjtde in the Delhi Conference to constitute a Publicity Board which 
shall have branches in every presidency throughout India and which 
will serve the purpose of keeping the public at large fully informed 
not only as to what is being done but what we propose to do and 
bow welcome to do it.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar then moved the 
following resolution “ That this Conference of representatives of 
all classes and interests in the Presidency of Bengal desires to place* 
on record its complete agreement with the response tnade by the 
Conference recently assembled at Delhi to the gracious message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and its determination to co-operate 
whole-heartedly in any measures which in the present crisis may 
be deemed necessary for the achievement of final victory over the 
the enemies of the British Empire”. 

M r. B. Chakravarti in supporting this resolution said 

“ So far as I am concerned, 1 think your Excellency is aware, 
and all you gentlemen assembled here know, that I enteruin strong 
political views. There is no question about that. But at the 
same time I think you will do me the honour that with regard to 
recruitment, I entertain even stronger views, and because ray politics 
is so strong I say that recruitment ought to be not in tens, not 
in hundreds, but in thousands. For the success of recruitment, 
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afd not IM nutter of targabi, we made ceroin safgudou in die 
Bsn>power committee at Delhi including the sufflseatioo |u to a 
genem amnea^^ deportees, internees, and political |»dsoners,and 
with die sametiblect in view I was in suppmt of the motion notice 
of whidi wu given by the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde at die Delhi War 
Conference. Tb^ were not acceptable to the Government How 
that will affect the complete success of our efforts has been mention-^ 
ed in a public manifesto signed by myself along inth other persons. 

Be that as it may, the decree has been passsd and however 
defective and unsatishmtory it may be, as a lawyer I am not going 
to quarrel wiA it The Executing Court is Your Excdlency and 
so far as 1 am concerned you will find me supporting Your 
Excellency and Your Excellency’s Governmmit in tbe due execu> 
tion ^ decree which has been passed, although many of us are 
honestly of opinion that the decree should not have been passed in 
that form. 

At the same time I must say that a thousand men from Bengal, 
under the present circumstances of irritation and disappointment, 
is a large number and I will tell you the reason why. It is possible 
that in course of time we may be able to enlist thousands of Hindus 
and Mahomedans. But from my experience of the country— lor 
with Dr. S. K, Mullick I have gone to many places all over the 
country for recruiting purposes— and from my knowledge I do not 
think that it is possible at the present moment to milist the 
agriculturists and artisans to come forward and join tile Army. 
(Hear, hear). One of the reasons is with regard to pay— because 
tbe man makes a great deal more than Rs. it, and even when the 
pay is increased by Rs. 6, that also is not sufficiently attractive to 
him because he makes a great deal more than that. Now, that 
being so, recruitment must be for the present at any rate confined 
to the educated middle classes. I heard at Delhi tiiat the number 
wanted is something like 600,000 men. I cannot expect that 
^gal's contribution will be anything appreciable with regard to- 
that. Even with regard to 1000 men, we shall have to find these 
from students of the Colleges— probably some of them have already 
left Colleges, from amongst young men who have already 1 ^ 
(^llegis— who are either In service or seeking for it. Now, in 
order to create enthusiasm among them there are certain things 
necessary and we have repeated them so often that at this late h^ 

I wiU not dilate on them. But the promise of th^ King’s Comthii- . 

Is certainly to our advantage— it vriil grbatly strengthen plr 
Then, if early steps are taken for the trafning of 
tiwt a g*^" vrul a^ be an inducement for certain cla^ of yo|ug- 
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men now reading in the Colics and belonging to rich tf . 
and their exatnples again will be followed bjc othera. iben hRk 
increase of pay— although above 50 per cent and will be a burdan 
on the public revenues to die extent of some a|*crores(tftupeis, 
will not be sufficiently attractive here. However, these matters will 
certainly strengthen our hands. 

The Arms Aei 

Then there is another thing. For sometime we have rightly or 
wrongly been gibbing at the Arms Act and it was openly suggested 
at Delhi that the Viceroy has already given direction that new rules 
are to be published with regard to that. As to what these rules are 
going to he. I do not know. If these rules come up to reasonable 
popular expectations, It may be, that also will go to strengthen our 
hands. 

The question then is with regard to money. As regards money 
there is at present need for it as separation allowances, i.e. for the 
relief of the people who are left behind by some of those youngmen. 
But some of them are of rich families and they have not asked for 
any help and they have not got any help. But alt of them are not 
of rich families and if Rs. 17 be the pay, I think in future more 
money will have *0 be found for separation allowances. I know 
some of the Noblemen have been generous in the past and I have 
no doubt they will be generous in the future but that begging 
policy will not do. As regards the counsel of perfection which my 
friend Sir Rajendra gave with regard to new taxation, that won’t do 
in Bengal. The economic position of the ryot depends on jute, 
and the economic position of the zemindar depends upon the ryot. 
Although it is generally understood and generally accepted that the 
&ngal zemindars are so many " Cncsusses", I can assure you, that 
is very far from the truth, and you may wonder when you are told 
that the times .ire so bad that many of them have to borrow money 
to meet the Government demands. I'hat is the position. There- 
fore, it is no use attempting to start further taxation. 

But there are certain moneys— whether Your Excellency's 
Government can utilise them or not I do not know. I have not 
considered it from the legal aspect of the matter or the adminis- 
trative aspect. But I will give some examples. There is Rs. 
6,50,000 set apart for the purpose of partitioning the district of 
■Mymensingh. Mymensingh at present is said to be too big a 
charge for one administration and therefore it has to be partitioned 
into two ! 1 think that partition may stand over for sometime 
tonger and if it is possible, that money may be diverted to military 
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wpowt. I bq)e Your Excellency’s Government will do it. 
nere ii » forther stnA of Rs. 6,64,000 for the partition of Midnapur. 
The same reasons being applied here, this amount may also be 
diveiied for war purposes. 

*n>en, I am told, there is something like so lacs set apart for 
steamers and quarters for the use of a very useful body of men, 
vis. the Police, but they may be persuaded to put up with a little 
inconvenience until we have gone through the war and this 20 
lus may also be diverted to military purposes. I only give these 
as examples ; these matters will have to be worked out and the 
budget may have to be recast. 

I have only two more matters to mention. With regard to 
the Bureaus, one is for the purpose of giving information to the 
people with regard to their position either advantageous or -dis- 
advantageous in this war. I think it is an excellent thing for the 

a ose of creating general interest in the war, and people must 
fstapd how far they are affected with regard to their homes 
and hearths. Then there is another part which has been suggested 
by the resolution at Delhi and that is with regard to employment. 
1 know there are plenty of people who may not join the combatant 
forces but they are quite willing to serve as Post office or Telegraph 
clerks or as Transportmen or in the Commissariat. 

In conclusion, I frankly say that in the present state of things 
1 have considerable apprehension as to the complete success of 
our efforts : but notwithstanding the same and my political views. 
I can assure Your Excellency that you will have my whole-hearted 
and unstinted support for ail that it may be worth. 

THE C. P. WAR CONFERENCE-MAT 4, 1918. 

Representatives of the Central Provinces and Berar met on 
lilay 4, 1918 at the war Conference held in the Council Hail, the 
Hon’ble Sir Benjamin Robertson presiding. The resolutions 
sulopted at the Delhi Conference were re-affirmed ; the first was 
moved by the Hon’ble Sir G. Chitnavis, and the second by the 
Hon’ble Mr. M. Dadabhoy. The Hon’ble Sir B. K. Bose and the 
Hon’bles T. Thecker Dixit, Nawab Salimulla Khan, Mr. 
Mudho^ and Mr. Malak^ representing different interests whole- 
heartedly supported the resolutions both on their own behalf and 
on that of the people. 

PUNJAB WAR CONFERENCE- 
MayilOlS. 

The Punjab wur conference met at Lahore on Miy 4. The pro- 
ceedings were queued by Uie Lieutenant Governor, who in the 
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course of ius sperch outlined the events which h|d brought about 
the present situation in the Western theatre of war. and read to the 
conference the King's message. We are asked what we can . do,” 
he said, “ and we are here to-day to give the answer.” 

His application of the Delhi programme to the Punjab was 
soo,ooo men, of whom 180.C00 should be combatants for the regular 
army, volunteers if possible, conscription if necessary ; a war loan 
effort which would eclipse the last development to the utmost of 
their local resources ; and by God’s grace, victory in the end. His 
Honour went on to consider these points separately, saying that tlw 
contingency of the failure of voluntary system in certain areas \vas 
there and it would be cowardice not to face it. We had oftm been 
told by those who claimed to understand India's mind better that 
the one thing wanted to open the flood gates of recruiting was 
the grant of the King's commission to Indians. He twitted 
that idea and said that the next few months would show whether 
that view was correct. 

Five resolutions embodying Sir Michael O'Dower's suggestions 
were then proposed and supported by various speakers and all were 
carried unanimously. 

BIHAR & ORISSA CONFERENGE-Kay 4. 

In respon.se to the invitation issued by the Local Government, 
representatives from all parts of th: province assembled in large 
numbers in conference at (Government House on 4th May under 
the chairmanship of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor. 

His Honor in the course of his speech said ; “ My colleagues 
and I, before the programme was Anally decided upon, had the 
advantage of a preliminary conference yesterday evening with the 
representatives of this province who attended the Delhi Conference, 
and you will see that we are following the Delhi procedure in 
arranging beforehand the speakers on each resolution. The first 
resolution needs no words of mine to commend itself to you. As 
regards the second resolution, you will have observed that the 
recommendations of the Delhi Conference are very wide and 
general in their form, and it has therefore been quite impossible for 
us in the slM>rt time since we received the resolutions to decide upon 
a constructive policy to give effect to them. The control of the 
great industries of the province, such as coal, steel, iron and mica, 
has alr^y been taken over by the Government. There is a Provin- 
cial Recruiting Board consisting of a majori^ of non-official 
members, while district committees also exist in some places to 
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assist the Director of Agriculture. In regard to the matters dealt 
arith in the last of the Delhi resolutions a great deal may be done in 
co-ordinating the activities of these local committees and in 
encouraging individual effort ; but the matter cannot be decided off- 
hand and details will have to be carefully worked out. The man- 
power question is of the utmost importance, and 1 do not think that 
you will rest content with the figures of this province shown in the 
statement of recruitment, copies of which are in your hand. It 
wonid be useless to attempt anything like a discussion on these 
matters now, for we have not the materials before us to enable us to 
come to a decision in regard to them. We have thought it better, 
therefore, to recommend the appointment of a large provincial com- 
mittee which will combine the functions of a recruiting and a 
resources board, and which will be able to appoint its own executive 
committee, with small working committees, for particular, areas or 
for any of the special purposes dealt with in the Delhi resolutions. 

It will be under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Maude, and will 
hold its first sitting this afternoon to consider any suggestions that 
have been or may be made, and generally to determine its future 
line of action. I need hardly say that all suggestions will he 
welcomed and any such suggestions may be sent to the Secretary to 
the Committee. ^Ir. Hammond. As regards the last resolution 
you will have seen it authoritatively .stated in the papers to-day that 
a war loan is about to be issued, though the terms are not yet 
known. I need hardly say that one of the most effective ways in 
which you can all he4> us is by doing everything in your power to 
make the loan a success." 

The Hon. Maharsya of Gidhaur moved the first resolution 
which ran as follows: 'That this meeting,, having heard His 
Majesty's gracious message, requests His Honour tlie Lieutenant 
Governor to convey to His E.\cenency the Viceroy an expression 
of their humble duty and unswerving iot'alty. and their determina- 
tion to place the resources of the province unreservedly at His 
Majesty’s disposal.’' The Maharaja Bahadur made a .stirring and 
patriotic speech in support of the resolution. 

In supporting the resolution the Hon. ^Mr. Mazunil Haqtui . 
^d the lead must come from the Government. They must know i 
wdiat was required from them, what they were svanted to do. If the; 
Government placed implicit faith in them thes^ would not be found 
wanting (applause). They were loyal to the very core, and their 
loy^ty was unquestionable and unqualified. Wlatever differences 
they had, they did not concern anyone outside India and to-day they ^ 
were re^y to sink those differences and help the P'mpire. They 
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were roidy to avftil themselves of the present 0|^rtunit}V and theff 
were sure the future of India was assured. 

Hr. Hasan Imsm next moved a resolution endorsing the 
r^lutions passed at Delhi, and recommending a strong and rewe- 
sentative provincial committee under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. W. Maude with Mr. K. L. Hammond as Secretai}*, to give 
effect to the same. He suggested that the King’s commission 
ifhould be given to those Indians who qualified themsehes for it. 
He appealed to all those present to help in raising at least 950 men 
per month. 

The Maharaja of Dumraon, in seconding the resolution, nw'le 
various suggestions, and insisted that they should put on the com- 
mittee only such men as would take an active interest in the work. 
He concluded by offering his personal services to the Indian 
Defence Force. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Sir Ali Imam next moved a resolution pledging all present to 
do their utmost to ensure the success of the forthcoming tvar loan. 

His Honour, in closing the meeting, said he had received a 
telegram' from the Kaja Sudhal Deo. Fudatory Chief of Barma 
State, announcing that in addition to his other contributions to the 
war funds he was making a donation of Rs. 30,000. 


H. P. G(NRimBirCE~my 4. 

At a meeting of representatives of the United Provinces held 
at Government House to give effect to the resolutions of the Delhi 
Conference, Sir Harcoait Butler welcomed specially the leaders 
of the Christian and Indian religions and also their American 
friends on whom he bad always looked as one with Britain in all 
essentials. lie thought that Indians. Americans and Ruropeana 
were one in ;purpo6c and hope. He said the committee would 
have to consider how to increase the number of recruits by about 
3.500 a mondi. and how to popularise the forthcoming war lean. 
Propaganda must be organised on a big scale. He called on dl 
Government pensioners. Honorary M^istrates. and tiile^holders 
totakeanactive.part in what was their boundendu^. Hei^ yeal e l l 
also to those who in ^ordinary times were critical towards the 
Government, but wdio were now. ready to sink all dHfermces, to jdin 
actively. He also appoded to the young ;geneiation on waoee 
oitbiisiasm and loyal^, he said, he iOla^ w limit. 

The tepreasaiBtives d ^ Moslem and Hiadu idighms then 
eiSered thw'Sniqpflart to dke Government. 
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The Bishop of Lucknow said the misskMUtfies of the Province 
would do whatever part was assigned to them. 

The' Rev. Dr. Norman assured the Government of the whole- 
hearted lojal^ of the Roman Catholic community and of the 
Anglo-Indian communiQr. 

A resolution asking the Viceroy to convey to the King-Emperor 
their bumble du^, and to assure him that these Provinces would 
do their utnuMt to give full effect to the wishes contained in his 
recent gracious message to India, was proposed by the Hon. Raja 
of Mahmudabad and. endorsed by the Hon. Pandit Madan Molmn 
hblaviya, who said that Indians and Europeans should work 
together so that the burden should balance evenly. 

A representative committee was then appointed with HU 
Honour ^ Lieutenant-Governor as President, to consider the best 
means of developing the man-power and resources of the Provinces 
with a view to securing the greatest assistance possible in the 
prosecution of the War. The powers of this committee were 
uelegated to two sub-committees which will report their proceed- 
ings to the President. The agenda for the man-power sub-committee 
included Uie allotment of monthly quotas to obtain a minimum of 
10,000 men a month, the utilisation of non-officials, and rewards 
to returning soldiers for good recruiting work. 

BOMBAT WAB CONFEBBKCB-10 June, 1918. 

The Bombay War Conference held at Govt. House on the 
10 June was presided by the Governor, His Excellency Lord 
Wilfingdon. The Conference did not, unhappily, proceed as 
smoothly as the other War Conferences, and a great unpleasantness 
was created by His Excellency’s straight talk to the Home Rulers 
whose stronghold is Bombay. In the course of his speech, after 
explaining the meaning of the conference, His.Excellency said : 

Eager and anxious as I am to feel assured of an entirely 
united force to assist me in this campaign, there are a certainr 
number of gentlemen, some of whom have considerable influence 
with Um public, many of them members of Ihe pojitical organisi^n 
oUled the Hoihe Rule League, whose activities have been such of 
lam years that I cannot honestly feel sure bf the sincerity of their 
siqpport, until I have come to a clear understanding with ll»m and 
have frankly expressed to them all that is in my mind. I do not 
wish in any detail to criticise their action or their metlibds in the 
past, b^rtmd saying that they have not given the . h^ to Govern- 
ment that I think I was foiriy entitled to expect foom them 1n these 
critiod <foys; Meed 1 must frankly say that their object seems to 
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have been at every available opportunity to increase the dillieuItiM 
and embarassment of Government whenever and wherevm 
could. I can claim that my Government ^ve always Mt thtU in 
every country where there Is any public feeling, any political instinct, 
there must always be an advanced party, the extreme left of our 
political life, which is generally opposed to Government, but idilch 
must be, like any other party, given full freedom of speech, action 
and opinion, provided it keeps within constitutional limits. 

As I haw already said, the object of the Delhi Conference wan 
to SMure unity of effort and promise of strenuous, whcdehearted 
service. But within the last few weeks I have studied with some 
care the speeches and writings of some of these gentlemen since 
the Delhi Conference was held, and they- have been of such a 
character that I cannot honestly feel sure of the sinceri^ of their 
desire for that unity of effort, that strenuous service, which is 
absolutely necessary to secure the success of our iaiwurs. 

From reading their speeches, the position of those gendemen 
seems to be this : “ We quite realise the gravity of the situation ; 
we are all anxious to help, but unless Home Rule is promised 
within a given number of years, and unless various other assurances 
are given us with regard to other matters, we do not think we can 
stir the imagination of the people, and we cannot hope for a 
successful issue to the recruiting campaign.” I understand that 
these gentlemen disclaim any suggestion that they are trying to 
make a bargain and I of course accept their disclaimer, but if 1 
haw fairly suted their position, I must honestly confess that I don’t 
think their help will be of a very active character. 

These gentlemen must be perfectly well aware that no promises 
of the kind they seem to desire can possibly be given without full 
constitutional sanction, and as to the request that a promise 'should 
be definitely given them of Home Rule within a ceri|Mn number of 
years, they know very well that the whole question cd-liolitical reforms 
is now in the hands of the British Cabinet, and that it is quite 
impossible for the Viceroy or anyone else to give such a promise as 
they desire. I do not expect anyone even in these days to give 
all political action or discussion for I fully realise that the adminis* 
tration of any Government must be open to criticism even in the 
most grave and serious times, but I do expect tfot cri^ism to be 
fair, to be reasonable, to be free from the bitterness which I have 
sometimes noticed in the past. I can accept no uncertain, no hidf* 
hearted assistance at this juncture. And with the recollection of 
these speeches fresh in my mind, I nsk these gentlemen to put 
aside their doubts and difliculties, and as loyal citizens of the Rriusb 
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Empire, sincerely anxious for the success of the Allied cause, to join 
with us all^ wholeheartedly and onreser\’edly, and do nothing by 
speech, writing or action which will in any way prejudice the succem 
of our campaign." 

A Scene- 

After the first resolution on loyalQr was moved His Excellency 
called upon Mr B- C. Tilak to speak. Mr. Tilak expressed on 
Iwhalt of himself and all Home Rulers deep loyalty to the King 
Emperor, but regretted the rules of procedure did not allow him to 
move an amendment to the resolution. 

His Excellency said that if Mr. Tilak wished to move an amend- 
ment to the resolution, he could not allow it as he had stated at the 
outset. 

Jlr. Tilak said he was not going to move an amendment. He 
then proceeded to say that cooperation with the Government neces- 
sitated certain things, and attempted to reply to His E.\cellency’s 
attack on Home Rulers. 

The President here called Mr. Tilak to order and said he could 
not allow any political discussion. 

Mr. Tilak was prtKeeding when His Excellency again ruled him 
out of order. Mr. Tilak then declared that the only self-respecting 
course for him was to retire from the meeting and left the hall. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker was then called upon. He said he wished to 
express his loyalty to the King-Emperor and to the British Govern- 
ment in India, He bad, he said, a number of practical proposals to 
make to help the cause of rallying man-power in India, and he 
would put them forward. But he wished to point out to the Cbn- 
ferepce that non-officials would not, unfortunately, be able to give 
effective co-operation to Government in the matter of recruitment 
unless and until they could go to the people and say to them : 
“ Here is Government in earnest to do what is necessary and what 
is actually in their power, . for raising the political status of this 
country, and giving a fair chance to the people therein to rise to the 
full height of their manhood as citirens of thd British Enipire.’’ 

_ ^rd Willingdon here said he could not allow any political 
discussion and after some further conversation with hisvj^cellency 
Mr.^ Kelker also retired .and walked out of the Conf^rwe accom- 

B usied by Messrs. B. G. Homiman, S. R. Bomanji Jamnadas 
warkadas. .iT 

Ltwd WilUtigiloii said be regretted that the members 

bad thought fit tv leave the Hall. He had, howe!M:| told tiiem in 
the beginning not; to introduce any political matu^m the resolution 
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on iQyalty to Government, The reason for not accepting any 
amendments was that they had been carrying out the instructions m 
the Government of India. Government were, however, prepared to 
hegr any advice or criticism. 

The Hon. Mr. V.J. Patel wished to know whether amendments 
were out of order, and the Chairman said they were. 

The Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that their rcs)K>nse to the 
message of the King'Kmperor, namely, their assurance of the 
determination of the Presidency to continue to do her duty to her 
utmost capacity in the great crisis througli which tlje Empire was 
passing, had the support of the entire educated community of India. 
There were also no two opinions at this crisis that India should go 
forward — nay it was imperative that India should develop her man- 
power and utilise her resources to the fullest possible extent. But 
before he would proceed further, he must say this ; that he wws 
pained, very much pained, that His Excellency should have thought 
fit to cast doubts on the sincerity and the loyalty of the Home Rule 
party. He was very sorry, but with the utmost respect he must enter 
his emphatic protest against that view. ’I'hc Home Rule party was 
as sincere and as anxious as any one else to help the defence 
of the Motherland and the Empire. He did not wish to take up the 
time of that august body at that late hour. The dilTcrence was only 
regarding the methods, for Government's methods the Home Rule 
party did not want. He was only making suggestions for the im- 
provement of the scheme. The Government had their own scheme, 
namely for the recruitment of sepoys but that was not enough to 
save them from the German menace which was right at their door 
on the frontiers. They wanted a national army or in other words 
a citizen army and not a purely mercenary army. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jamnagar said that we should not 
be moved by a huckstering spirit. “ We should wait for what we 
want to-day till to-morrow, and if we do what •. e are retjuired to do 
we shall surely get our desire." Mr. Manmohondas Ramji says; 
“ We should do all we can now and we shall get the lienefit and 
what we want afterwards." But now, is this not bargaining !Mr. 
Manmohandas is a strict businessman ; our young men are not, and 
our recruiting field is our young men. They prefer to be made to 
feel t^t they are the citizens of the Empire, and that would rouse 
them to come forward and make sacrifices. 1 donot agree that we 
should ^ all we can on the understanding that we are going to be 
rewarded for it afterwards, neither do I say that we should bargain 
And nu^e conditions before we help the Empire, but I say that if 
jrou 'wish to enable us to help you, to facilitate and stimulate the 
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recruiting, you must make the educated people feel that they are 
the citizens <rf the Empire and the King's equal subjects. ' But the 
Government do not do so. You say* that we shall be trusted and 
made real partners in the Empire. When ? We do not want .words. 
We do not want the consideration of the matter indefinitely put off. 
We want action and immediate deeds. 

1 will only give one instance of the dilatoriness. At the Delhi War 
Conference we passed a resolution recommending that a substantial 
number of King’s Commissions should be granted to the people of 
India and that the training colleges should ^ thrown open to them. 
It is nearly two months now. And what has been done ? We have 
heard nothing yet. He said they would not succeed in preparing 
the real defence of India “ much less help the Empire, unless India 
is made a partner of the Empire and you trust her— at once.” 

The Chairman said the speaker had better go to the Govern- 
ment at Delhi or Simla and say those things there, for he had no 
power over that matter. 

Mr. Jinnah : But your Excellency said that the Bombay 
Government had been directed by the Government of India to 
carry out the proposals embodied in the memorandum annex^ to 
the resolution now under discussion. If the Government wan^ us 
to co-operate with them and carry out their wishes in this province 
then let them trust us.” 

He further said that he could not agree with the methods laid 
down in the resolution, and he did not approve of that part of 
the resolution which dealt with the appointment of boards. 

The Chairman said Mr. Jinnah could not question the ruling 
of the chair. 

Mr. Jinnah said he would say that he could not support the 
whole of the resolution, but only a part of it. He did not approve 
of the personnal of the Board. He did not agree with it becauM 
he had not been given an opportunity to exercise his judgment in 
its selection. He wanted to move an amendment. “But” said 
Mr. Jinnah “it has been ruled by pur Excellency that no amend- 
ments will be allowed. This is a procedure which is unheard of, 
nonknown to any constitution, but since the ruling is given, 1 must 
bow to it.” 

The Chairmu) said the Hon. gentleman might send any sug- 
gestion be wanted to be adopted hereafter. 

Mr. Jhmah said the procedure had already beeh laid down Iby 
the Chairman, and he did not desire to challenge it. An^r 
point was that be did not approve of the memorandum anibxed 
to the resolution. He had had no oj^rtunity given to him to 
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exercise his judgment, end he refused to be e perty to ed(^t thst 
memoren4um udiich he bed bed no opportunity given to consider. 

Mr. R. P. fCanuidikar said: Invitation from Government to ft 
Home Ruler to this Conference illustrates the desire of your Ex* 
cellence to hear all sides and though no amendments are convenient 
in the pressing need of the hour, I wish to emphasize a point or 
two— a prompt reference to which is in my opinion absolutely 
necessary to make the proceedings of this solemn meeting les» 
inconsistent with the requirements of the occasion. 1 have no 
hesitation in affirming that the grant of the reform and ideal of 
Home Rule urged for by the whole country are at the back of the 
head of every one in this august assembly, when we join in support* 
ing the measures proposed, and as a Home Ruler I will say, without 
the grant of which we can scarcely command the loving and enthu- 
siastic reception of those measures. 

1 am not quite sure what work the existing Committees are doing 
as 1 find no adequate popular representation on them. But 1 have 
no doubt when fresh committees are formed, due regard shall be 
paid to all elements that will secure enthusiastic and not merely 
formal co-operation. My attention is further drawn to para z in 
the concluding portion of the Memorandum. In the interests of 
fairness and for guarding against want of more necessary informa- 
tion, it is desirable that not only the locality but also the section 
referred to as working against recruiting must be exposed. 
I shall be jiappy to know that the youth of the country are fired 
by the kind of lofty sentiment claimed, and I should discourage 
the foul means that chill such patriotism. As a Home Ruler 1 claim 
for' the Home Rule party that it is for the purpose of creating and 
sustaining the feeling of patriotism that we want a declaration of 
an immediate grant of the reforms leading to Home Rule. I know 
of no case in which a Home Ruler has descended to thwart recruit- 
ing in the manner suggested in the paragraph. I know however 
that the agencies employed in recruiting are not infrequently found 
to have committed mistakes and excesses so as to lead the ignorant 
and terrified villagers to look upon all recruiting as unwelcome. 
No recruiting agent is brought to book but on the contrary the 
excesses of villagers are met with more severe notice. KordM 
sake of restoring confidence therefore, proclamations su^ «s aiw 
sent by the Collector of Satara are absolutely necessiry, and 
but for the fact that no amendment is welcome, I was almost on tb* 
poin of urging for a Committee of Redress. But I have no doidM 
that the committees themselves will guard against any excesses by 
their subordinates.. 
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% Narayaa GL Oittidavarkar saidl, he l»d risen to speak 
because It was the desire of the political part}’ to ^hich he belonged, 
that on an occasion like that there should be absolute humony. 
and'th^ they must not part with . a jarring note, which ought not 
to have been introduced at the meeting. He on their behalf, 
to assure his Kscellency that he vras perfectly ri^ in ruling that a 
Loyalty Resolution should not have any amendments. If their 
loyalty was genuine, if they were anxious to serve the cause with 
which his Majesty was identified in the present trar. they should 
absolutely surrender all the rights that they >vanted, they should 
stand by his Majesty and sacrifice all, not for the sake of their 
hmths and homes, but for the sake of the eternal verities. .\.s 
H. H. the Jam sjiahib bad said, for the ssdte of the higher and the 
holier cause for which Kngland had gone into the war. The prin- 
ciples for which the Allies were fighting bad been summed up by 
President Wilson in his inimitable language that the present Avar was 
the first unselfish war in the history of the world. If it was true, 
and if all the people subscribed to that view, it was not possible for 
them to stand out and say that it would be difficult for them, it 
would not be po.ssible for them, to co-operate with bis Majesty and 
his soldiers unless their selfish demands, however patriotic they 
might be, were granted to them. They were not fighting for ffieir 
heartl» and homes, for God would protect them. Every German 
politician from the Chancellor downwards had admitted that England 
had not gone to war for any cause, but because the German Empire 
were bent upon trampling the sanctity of justice and liberty. That 
being the case, could they not say that they pledged themselves to 
serve the Empire unconditonally in the present war They felt 
that if India couM offer her services unconditionally for the sake 
of her prtsejples her n|me would be written in lustory. but if India 
gave her Imlp conditionally then her name would be blotted out 
life, 

LmtfWH&isdon said be was thankful to the previous speaker 
for summing up in such an admirable way what he wanted to say 
and hs thi^ed him heartily for the generous sentiments which be 
hnl gnilpr repression m. He was only anxious to secure the entire 
and support of all, and be was heartened bythefoelmn 
Aim wimdi the great majority of the people in the Presidency «^ld 
fo lt^ He had asked them to give him all the he|p in their 
Me. Hanafa had reproached him, but be had tfo wish to 
IpcrtJif* Ihnsm and ^d not thi^ he had doubtetfpue loyalty 

Mr. Jimiidt tstced lusExceUeacy to refer to his ^ 
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could show that he (Mr. Jinnah) nas wrong in his interpretation, 
be would withdraw his protest. 

Lord Willingdon continuing said he had suggested to the Home 
Rulers that that was the time to support the Government. TW 
result of it had been, he was afraid, they wished to have terms. He 
had told them that it was a crisis for the Kmpire ; and be hoped 
that every citizen of the Empire in the Boml^y Presidency had 
sufficient sense of his duty to the Empire. 

He thanked the meeting for the heartening message that they had 
given to him and he hoped that he had the support of the majority. 
He hoped that his Presidency would aitvays remain where she was, 
always at the top. (Cheers). 

POST CONFEBENCE WORE. 

It is not possible to summarise the work which followed 
the meeting of the \'arious Conferences because the end of the war 
came so suddenly that none of the bodies constituted has 
yet presented their reports. The main activities were directed 
to the provision of men, munitions and money. The provision 
of men had already been taken in liand by the Central Recrui- 
ting Board, whose activities were redoubled. Strong organisations 
were established in every' Province and Native State, and men 
came pouring in. The main recruiting centres were the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, which ran a neck and neck race ; although 
the actual figures have not been published, it is understood that at 
the declaration of the armistice over 450.000 of the half 
million men asked for had been enrolled. Recruiting was stopped 
on the i<)th November, whereafter the pre-war practices were re- 
established. The provision of munitions had already been under- 
taken by the Munitions Board whose activities both in the direction 
of manufacture and collection were rapidly expanded. The resources 
of India were developed with a rapidity never reached before ; new 
industries were established, old industries were expanded, and the 
armies furnished from India were made largely independent 
of supplies of England, Great activity was manifested in a 
great war loan, with the result that contrary to the general 
expectation, the levy was even larger than in 1917. Amongst 
the special Boards set up were the Cenlral PuhlicUy Bmd, 
which at once undertook an active propaganda, which was 
executed through the medium of provincial boards ; Ikt Central 
Foodstuffs and Transport Board, designed to facilitate the equitable 
distribution of supplies ; this was merged in the office of tim Food 
Controller, when the extensive failure of the rains made the distribu* 
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tkm of food 8ttt>plie8 a matter tH q)ecial iin{k>rtaiice ; a Central 
Omnunxeatimu Board, whose work it was to co-ordinate the working 
of ^railways: and a Central Employment and LeAour Board. 

WAR COKTRIBUTIONS. 


In September 1918 a farther step was taken in the direction of the 
participation of India in the cost of the war. The non-official members 
the Imperial Legislative Council accepted by a majority a 
propqsal that India s^ld take a ^eater share of the cost of the 
militai^ forces raised or to be raised in the country. The Finance 
Member in placing this before the Council pointed out that prior 
to the war the normal recruitment of combatants for the Ihdian 


Army was only about 15,000 men a year. In the you ending May 
1917, this had been raised to isi,ooo and in the following year, that 
■ending on the 31st May, 1918, to over 300,000 men. The Government 
towever did not think that this figure was sufficient and during the 
recruiting year which commenced on the ist of June 1918, fixed the 
•quota of combatant recruits at half a million men (500,000) to be 
raised on voluntary basis. 

These, and ether w charges taken over by India, work ou^ to 
a grand total of million assuming that the war would continue 
until the 31 March 1930. 

It is proposed that this additional expenditure shall be financed 
in the main from an excess profits tax. but the details will be 
decided by the Imperial Legislative Council in the ordinary Budget 
Session, namely, March 1919. 

Other Con^butions.— The contributions in money or in 
kind for War Purposes from Indian Rulers and every class of the 
Indian people are large. Up to March 1918 nearly /iooo,ooo 
had been given to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, hospital ships, 
motor cars, ambulances, machine guns, and aeroplanes have been 
poured in : the Nizam of Hyderabad has maintained two regiments 
at the front throughtout the war and his total gifts exceed in \’alue 
^^700,000 ; before the end of 1916 the Ruling Princes had given 
gifts in cash or in kind valued at /‘i, 000,000; Provincial War 
Funds and Funds for comforts for the troops have been fully 
mai^ined by the charity and benevolence of all clases of Indians. 

llie total sum of all these gifts and contributions it is impossible 
tp estimate accurately : but they can hardly be of a value less than 


/5, 000, 000. 


THE BEGONE WAR LOAN. 


The Second Indian War Loan was opened in (nrder that ibdit 
might herstf raise dm whole of the HundrM Million sterling which 
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idw contributed to the Kitish Exchecquer as hw gift to England 
the year previous. It was thought prudent diat India should make 
that contribution her intemai debt, instead of its being an external 
debt, so that she herself may 'benefit from the Interest that had 
to be paid on that huge sum. The Second Indian War Loan was 
for an uniimited amount, and was divided into s parts : — ^ 

1. 5i% War Bonds, 1921, 1923. 1925, and 1928; and 

2. Post ofiice 5 years cash certificates. 

The yield was nearly 51*5 crores. distributed as follows, Bengal 
being the largest contributor 

Bengal ... ... Rs. 19,81,27,800 

Bombay ... ... „ 14,40,17,500 

Punjab ... 3.76.95.700 

United Prov. ... — .. 3.76,78,700 

Madras ... ... „ 3,37,06,900 

Burma ... ... .. 1.71,98,600 

Behar and Orissa... ... „ 77,13,600 

Central Prov. ... 56,93,500 

Assam 8,63.800 

Minor Administrations ... ., 1.25,85,700 

Hydeiiabad State ... 1,00,36,300 

Mysore State ... 46,31.500 

Baroda State ... ... „ 30,00,000 

Grand total 59,29,49,600 

THE HILITABT EFFORT.* 

1. At the outbreak of the war the strength of the Army in Indiir 
was— 

British Officers ... ... ... 4,744 

British other ranks ... ... 72,209 

Indian Ranks — 

Serving ... ... ... 159,134 

Reservists ... ... ... 34,767 

Non-Conbatants— 

Indian ... ... ... 45,660 

2. During the war the Government of India recruited 757,447 
combatants and 404,042 non-combaunts ora grand total cf 1,161,489 
men— all on a voluntary basis. 


From the Times of India Year book. 
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3. The nainbers, seqt on active service from India since the 


outbreak of war weire— ' ' 

British Officer's ... ... 23.046 

British'flther ranks. ... ... 196,494 

Indian O^ers ... ... ... 13,617 

Indian other ranks ... ... 538,724 

Indian non>combatants ... ... 391,033 

Aniinals ... ... ... 174,836 


4. These totals represent the numbers sent to France, East 
Africa. Mesopotamia, Egypt (including Gallipoli and Palestine) 
Salonika, Aden and the Persian Gulf. 



British. 

1 

Indian, i Total. 

1 

! 

To France 

18,934 

> 3>,496 i 

To East .\frica 

5,403 

46,936 1 

To Mesopotamia ... 

>67.551 

588.717 1 

To Egypt 

19,166 

>>6,159 ! 

To Galipoli 

60 

4 , 4*8 ' 

To Salonika 

66 

4,938 1 

To Aden 

7,386 

*0,243 i 

To Persian Gulf ... 

968 

*9.457 j 

British ranks sent from India to ; 

*>9,534 

953,374 i “>,>72.908 

i 

! 

England ... ... j 

« « « 

42430 

Grand total ... j 

• • • 

1 

V 

c ** 

00 


5. Besides these great assistance was rendered in the matter 

of material supplies and stores 

Railway Material— 

Track ... ... ... 1,874 Miles. 

^ Vehicles ... ... ... 5,999 

Locomotives ... ... 237 

Girders ... ... ... 13.073 L. ft. 

RlVERCRAn— 

Steamers and barges ... ... 883 

Anchor boats and dinghies ... 500 

Timber ... ... ... 10,000,000 C. ft. 
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fi. The total number of casualties among Indian troops 
Deaths from ali. Causes — 

Indian Oflicers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 

WOfXDEI) — 

Indian Ollicers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 
Missing — 

Indian Ofliccrs 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 
Prisoners — 

Indian Officers 
Other ranks 
Non-combatants 

Hilitary Expenditure* 

Statement showing the expenditure incurred by the Government 
of India on account of the war up to the 31st March igiS : — 

(1) Increase in net military expenditure in the years £ 
1914-15 to 1917-1S as compared with the pre war scale 

of expenditure (i.r.) in 19 13- 14 ... ... 16,500,000 

(2) Increase in political expenditure, mainly in Persia, 

from 1914-15 to 1917-18 ... ... ... 1.300,000 

(3) Expenditure on account of the war incurred in 

the Civil Department in India from 1914*15 to 1917*18. 250,000 

(4) Interest, sinking fund and other charges during 

1917-18 in connection with India's contribution of 100 
million... ... ... ... ... 6,000,000 

(5) Expenditure incurred in England by the Secretary 
of State for India from 1 914-15 to 1917-18, representing 
mainly the value of stores lost at sea and the cost of 

marine insurance ... ... ... ••• 650,000 


.. 691 

25,186 
10,819 

1.463 

57,045 

781 

43 

1.302 

174 

... 218 

7.>47 

1.725 


Total 24,700,000, 

Statement show ing the cash contributions made by 
the general public towards the expenses of the war up 
to the 31st August 1918 


10 
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By the rulers and peonies of the various Indian States /s, 466,300 
By private individuals and bodies in British India ... s6i300 


. Total ... 3,534,500 

Bespateb of the Commander-is*Chief 

Sir Charles Munro, the Commander-in-Chief in India, issued a 
lengthy despatch on India’s War Effort which was published in the 
GaittU of India, 39 July, 19. The despatch touches many phases 
of the War, detailing India’s contributions thereto, and concludes with 
the following. Concurrently with the increase of the arms the 
operations of the Indian Munitions Hoard continued to expand in all 
directions, the increasing output of its factories stimulating local 
manufacture and conserving to the best advantage the small residue 
of imported stocks which remained available in India after three and 
a half years of war. During the year the average monthly output of 
the Army Clothing factories rose to three times the normal yearly 
output before the war and in one month reached its maximum figure 
of two million garments. Over a million and a half pairs of boots 
were supplied against army demands in the 12 months preceding the 
Armistice. The output of Ordnance Factories also showed a steady 
increase. With the object of setting free the plant of Government 
factories to meet the immediate and specialised demands as they 
arose, the outside manufacture of war stores was encouraged as 
much as possible by instruction in the methods of manufacture and 
by the provision of raw material, patterns, and specifications. The 
inauguration of extensive schemes of irrigation and agricultural 
develdpment in Mesopotamia made heavy additional demands on 
India during the year and the extension of the railway system in the 
same thdatre continued to make serious inroads on the available 
rolling stock and material. During the war 1855 miles of railway 
track, 339 locomotives, and 5,989 vehicles have been sent out of the 
country. The programme of rivercraft construction allotted to India 
was completed before the Armistice was signed, by which date 940 
crafts of various descriptions had been purchased, constructed, or 
TCi^rected in India for service overseas, mostly in Mesopotamia. In 
th# connection much assistance was rendered by the Indian River 
(^t Board, a voluntaiy organisation developed under the direction 
of the Railway Board, and which consisted of representatives of the 
principid engineering firms at Calcutta with affiliated committees at 
fCMa cai, Bombay and other ports. Improvements to the Port of 
Basrah tove continued untntem;q[>tedly and it has now been con- 
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verted into a base capable of handling 1 So, 000 tons of stores a 
ni<M)th. 

In the foregoing narrative 1 bavC endeavoured to convey Mine 
idea of the part played by India during the war, of the wide variety 
of obligations which w-ere thrown upon her as the scope of the war 
developed and of her endeavour to meet those obligations, often in 
circumstances of extreme difficulty. It may perhaps serve to illus- 
trate her effort more graphically if I append a few figures showing 
the extent or her contribution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
the war the combatant strength of the Indian army including reser- 
vists was 1,94,000 Indian ranks. Enlistments during the war for 
all branches of service amounted in 7.01,000, making a total com- 
batant contribution of 9,85,000. Of this number 5,52,oo(%were sent 
overseas. As regards non-combatants the pre-war strength was 

45.000. An additional 4,27.000 were enrolled during the war and 
3,91,000 were sent overseas. The total contribution of the Indian 
personnel has thus been 14,57.000 of whom 9,43,000 have served 
overseas. Casualties amounted to 1,06,594, which include 36,696 
deaths from all causes. The number of animals sent overseas was 

1.75.000. No department has been more closely connected with the 
war or has rendered heartier co-operation than the Railway Depart- 
ment. The great increase of military traffic produced by the war 
synchronised with a serious shortage of shipping and thi.s threw 
upon Indian raihvays a volume of traffic normally sea torne which 
they were never designed to carry. Nevertheless by the e-vercise of 
the utmost resource, foresight, and initiative serious dislocation to 
traffic has been succes^ully avoided and even in circumstances of 
extreme difficulty the railway administrations have freely surrender- 
■ed the personnel and material for service overseas. The resources of 
the Royal Indian Shrine have similarly been taxed to the utmost. 
Not only has this service been responsible for transportation overseas 
of nearly 9,50,000 men and 1,75,000 animals but it has also been 
charged with a varieQr of other duties. Throughout the war the 
work of the Royal Indian Marine has been accomplished with com- 
mendable efficiency and despatch. 

In the previous despatch I have expresed my gratitude in the 
name of the army in India to thousands of loyal and devoted workers 
who have contributed in various spberesnf activi^ to the prosecution 
of the war and now that the war has beM broittht to a successful 
conclusion I can not do more than reiterate mt expression of my 
thanks. The various department of the Government of India, heads 
and members ci prmdncial Governments, Ruling Chi^, railway 
administratimis, Cumbers of Commerce, port trusts and municipall- 
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ties, mercantile marine, numerous associations for the refief of 
distress and care of sick and trounded— ubrk in trfaich the ladies of 
Ittdb have played a leading part— the gruat non-officiid and com- 
nimciid communities, and k host of individual workers— one and all 
have laboured with conspicuous devotion. Last and perhaps most 
important of ail I desire to express the great debt which the Empire 
owes to the troops themselv^, British and Indian, combatants and 
non>combatants who have contributed so largely often with their 
lives to the attainment of the common end. 
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January 20, 1919. 

There was a Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs at IMhi 
last year when a Committee was formed to draw up a schime' for 
the development of these annual meetings and their drafytropoaids 
were informally placed before the Government of India. 'This yen’ 
the Conference commenced on January so in the Legislative Coundl 
Chamber to discuss matters connected with the States and their 
Rulers. 


The Yieeroy’s I&aiigoral Addreaa. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the conference said ; — 

'Fhe year which has passed since I last welcomed Yodr Highnessee 
in this hall has been a momentous one. I allude not only (o tboM 
great drama which has been enacted on the battlefields of Eon^ 
and of Asia where the fate of India was decided in common wrai 
that of the Western Nations but also to events whichThave taken 
place in India and in which India a more exclusive inttreiL' 
^e year has witnessed the greatest war efforts whi^ this codM^ 
has yet put forth and the share which the Ruling Princes and Chim 
of India have taken in the victory of the Allies is one of whi^ Your 
Highnesses may well be proud. It has also seen a further stkp in 
the evolution of the relations between this great country and dw 
Empire with which its destinies are linked. The Report on ladim 
Constitutional Reform has now been public for some seven moad& 
Our principill business will be to consider that report so for as it 
affects the Indian States. At dw outset it will be well, to r^ to dm 
course of events leading up to chapter X of that rqxwt. b doling 
the proceeding of the last Conference 1 assured Your Hi ^ n ewe i 
wiU) reference to the development of these anmid meetiitga, Ant nny 
schmne which you might put forward wodd receive ^ niost aaiki 
and sympathetic consideration of die Govemmem of India, - 
same afternoon I understand that Your Highnesses apputniiln 
committee to draw tq> such a s^eme and dds oonnnittee u siiriraas 
shw me^ngs held in November, December nod Jannmy p wps ^ 
draft proposals wbidi were informaHy pheed before dm Gnwiiiimtllif 
of India. Conmmdcstions from vsrioiis quaiters faidicaiBd dmt ■‘•ibk 
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scheme thus formulated did not represent the unanimous opinion of 
all the Winces but considerations of space made it impracticable at 
the ,time to imnte Your Highnesses to i full confd^ence and we had 
to be satisfied with an informal discussion with certain of your 
number. This* discussion, was hehl at Delhi on the 4th and 5th of 
‘February of last year, and His Majesty’s Secretary pf State for India 
was present at it. A digest, of the proceedings was circulated in the 
following month and Your Highnesses will Have noted that at the out- 
set df the meeting I explained that it was not intended to arrive at 
any, final and J)inding-decision8. The discussions were however of 
very great value to the Secretly of State and myself when subse- 
qiwntly we came to draft chaptet X of our report, and now I invite 
Your Highnesses’ considei‘e|l opinion on the recommendations that 
we have made in ths^t chapter. * 

Division of Princes. 

The first recommendation is that with a view to future improve- 
ment of relations betWeen the Crown and the States a definite line 
should be drawn separating the rulers who enjoy full pbwers of 
internal administration ftom the others. The question of such a 
line ^ arisen in .^practicsj^ form in connection with the issue of 
, invitations to conferences on previous occasions, but Mr. Montagu 
and I felt strongly that qtfo apart from this ctmsideration such a 
dividing line woutd be' likely to be of advantage both to Your 
'Highnesses and tp theKjOtt^rnmtmt of India as tending to minimise 
the risk that in dip word; of the report “ Practice appropriate in the 
case of the lesser Chiefam^y be inadvertently applied tp the greater 
ones also.” I am aware fhat the form in which our recommendation 
is |ramed has aroused anxiety among some of' those rulers who 
tiiotigh in>nted year by year to past conferences are not entitled to 
be regarded as exercising full jxtwer of administration if the phrase 
is to be strictly interpreted. All such bive been invited to attend 
to-day and they are thus a position to Represent their claims in 

person. But in ordprlp' diMr^tlihidldfi^ misunderstandings 
.. I shouhl ldelio take this^f^portunity of examining our reasons for 
weeding the pcbposal in the form in which it apj^ars in para|;raph 
3oi*Sirf tlm^^port. Yotu Highnesses’ committee in the fiiu^.! draft 
scheme rCmmmended that the Council or Chamber be 

eomposed of: (A). The Ruling Princes of India exerting full 
aoiverelgn powers, i.t., unrestricted civil and criminal juripdiction over 
. Bt ftf snb|ects and the power to naake their own laws. All other 
pHnees hereditary salutes of 11 guns tu|t over provided 

no Swe M|aWng feudatory relgtions with^ any soverdgn 
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State shall be elligibteiormeoiibenhipof theChainber. 
i^ous draft of the scheme it has been suggested that the Chambmr 
should be oompo^ of die Ruling Priqpes of India exercising fidl 
sovereign powera, u., unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdictitm 
over their subjects and the power to make their own laws. After 
full consideration Mr. Mdittagu and I were of opinion that the' 
Committee’s first thoughts were on right lines. We felt that the 
whole question of salufes needed mott careful investi^ion in idew 
of the anomalies which appear to exist, and we held therefore that 
it would be unwise to base upon the salute list, as*lt stands, wf 
fundamental distinction between the, more important States and the 
remainder. It appeared to us diat if such a distinctimi is made it 
must be based on constitutiooal conudeMion, that is to sajr, upon 
the nature of the link be^reea iqdhridual States and the Crown. 
The definition as now worded atdomatieally exchides any States or 
Estates having feudatory relations with a .full*powered State, though 
I would like here to remark that it would '’not of cpurse be appro* 
priate to regard mere payments originally of a tributary nature, made 
by one State to another, as necessarily cons|itut!i^ feudatory rektknk 
1 look to Your Highnesses to advise in tibe first place Irhetber it it . 
desirable that such a distinction should bi^drawn, and, in the spDond 
place, if so, bow the phrase “ full powrs of internal administrafkm ** • 
should be interpreted in cases where dos^fiiay arise. I may say at 
once that in my opinion the question whether, a State is fuH>powered,. 
or not should be regarded as unaffiected'by the fitot that the Rhler’t 
powers may be for personal or local reasons lempc^ily in'abeyance 
or limited^ , though circumstances migl|||;,eKist in which the impoti* 
tion of restifttions on a ruler’s powers might connote the deainm^ 
of bis personal withdrawal from membership of the Princes’ CtNllar* 
ence. The essential question for classification purpose would ‘seem 
to be whether the ruler has normally the power to legislate for the 
welfare cf his SDb}ects<aii(^ to conduct the,^ administration without the 
intervention of British: 4 amfwpre dmt the ^qwer to peas 

death sentence is usui^ r^^aRWa tOTflitinM test qf dm 

international independence of a ruler, bin‘w 4 ief»BUs')ikilief 
inherent in the ruler has been held* in abeyance hf GoveiMMlti 
pending the attainment by the Stme’s judiciary of a fmhAleeiiadprd 
of eflktffltcy, it would not seem necessary that the Stite alKMimibe 
excluded merely on this account from the full powm list. fi| caiss 
where restrictions still in force were impom by the tieatiai tv 
engagements which regulated our early rebtions with paidoalKr 
States or groups of States, it may wdl be a matter for. cos^denthini 
by Government i^her initeae cases these reatricdons m^ ,ne 9 
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*r(Monably be abrogiited. A niemorandun has been prepared by 
the Forei^ and Political Department shoving existing restrictions 
on ^e powers of various rulers whose eligibili^ for membership of 
the Chamber may be in doubt. Copies of this memorandum will be 
available for Your Highnesses* confidential information. Before 
quitting this point I should like to repeat a statement which 1 made 
a few m^pnths ago at Dhar. namely, that the Government of India 
are concerned to safeguard the rights, privileges and interests of 
their relatively small States no less than those of their larger 
neighbours, and welcome their rulers equally as partners and 
co-workers. 


Sevision of Treaties. 

The next recommendation is that with the consent of the rulers 
of States their relations with the Government of India should be 
examined not necessarily with a view to any change of policy but 
in order to simplify, standardise, and codify existing practice for 
the future. In his journal written more than a hundred years ago 
Lord Hastings referred to “The formidable mischief,’’— I quote his 
own words, — “which has arisen from our not having defined to our> 
selves or made Intelligible to the Native Princes the quality of the 
relations which we have established with them.’’ In the memo- 
randum prepared in January last by a Committee of Your High- 
nesses this sentence is quoted with approval. Prealise that that 
memorandum must not be taken as conveying the considered 
opinion df those who did not share in its proposal. Also some 
concern has been felt by some among your numiter lest standardi- 
sation should involve a diminution of treaty rights. With a view 
to remove this concern I desire to explain that the j>hrase “ of 
course only by consent of parties’’ which occurs in paragraph 305 
of the Report means that it will rest entirely with the discretion of 
individual States whether to apply for the revision or modification 
Uieir existibg treaties, engagements or, sanads. It would clearly 
be absurd to iniagine diat the 'British Government would try to 
force upon a disapproving minority revised treatise in a standard 
from which might seem desirable to a differently situated majority 
On^e dtber haiuI,'aHhQug^irect agreement naturally oonstkutes 
tbp most important 8ourceof''obligations existing between the 
Imtish Government and the StatesTTeUtdoes not supply the full ; 
vplnme ctf them, and study of long establish^ciistom and practice^ 
ds easentM to a pr^r comprehension of the true'^aracter of >1^ 
Ifcmd. *110 Government of India are anxious that the matter tlOfdd 
be inost full ventilated because the suggestion has been afo^e that 
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custom and practice have in the past tended to encroach in cer^n 
respects on treaty rights. Since we last met Your Highnesses 1:^ 
all, I believe, through your Residents and Political Agents been 
invited to bring to notice instances of such encroachment and 1 
need hardly assure you that }*our representations will receive die 
most careful eicamination. 

I shall further welcome any general obsemtions which any of 
Your Highnesses may desire to make during the Confmnce ' eidier 
on the subject of infringement of treaty rights or in regard to the 
possiblity of revising treaties or simplifying and standafdisin^ custom 
and practice. There is an obivious risk that any over-rigid stan- 
dardisation might fail to take due account of the peculiar circtun- 
stances of the particular States and of the special obligations which 
we owe to them by treaty. But the advantages of cautious codifi- 
cations are also clear and the tendency of all progress is towards 
greater definition. Of recent years we have endeavoured to review 
our practice under various heads, Sometimes we have done this 
in consultations with \'our Hi^nesses assembled here in confer- 
ence, as in such matters as minority administration and succession, 
proceeded by other means as in the case of our Policy in respect 
of telephones, tramways, compensation for land acquired for 
railways, the procedure for the grant of mining rights and so forth. 
We believe that in all these matters the result of our review has been 
(0 bring our practice more abreast of the requirements of the* times 
and to harmonize it with the Burbar’s needs. Your Highnesses 
will, no doubt, advise me whether in your opinion this policy cm 
well be carried further in consultation with Your Highnesses and, 
if so, in what direction. It is possible that many of Your Highnesses^ 
may consider that if the recommendations made in the remaining' 
items of the agenda are eventually adopted, and especially the 
recommendation in regard to the placing of important States in 
direct political relations with the Government of India, the desi^ 
unification of practice, and development of const’tutional doctrine 
will automatically follow. There are ''ther observations whkd| I 
have to make on the subject of treaty rights and the obligations of 
the States but I reserve these for a later occasion when we come to 
discuss the agenda in detail. 

Covneil of Prinees* 

Next comes the proposal to establish a permanent Coundl 
of Frii^. At the last meeting I expressed the view that aa 
institution is to meet a real want and to give real help towards the 
progress of India it must revolve gradually on the lines wld4 
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ei^ridace may show are best suited to its healthy growth. To 
Alts vi£w I still adhere. In any measurei you may suggest in 
jmrsuance of the scheme Your Highnesses will, I am sure, recog- 
nise* the wisdom of proceediw with the greatest caution and.cd 
avoiding unnecessary restrictims or comjdications. I desire at 
this point to make it quite.plain that the institution of the Council 
of Pripces Asill not prejudiq^the reltuions of any individual Darbar 
with ^iiprment. It has "already been said in paragraph 306 of 
the that the mrect transaction of business between the 

GoverniHlent ^ Ihdia dr.-any 3 tate would not, of course, be affected 
by the. institution of t^ council but it is 'important to emphasise 
this ft) the clearest possible terms. The Durbar of every important 
States in their written memorandum have said in this connection 
that it would be more desirable to have a properly constituted 
deliberative s^sehibly with definite powers to deal with matters 
applicable to will the States generally, as well as questions of common 
interest between British India and the States, and the assembly could 
be vested with defined powers unless the rulers who compose it are 
willing in some measure to entrust to a corporate body rights which 
they at present enjoy as individuals. Such delegration of powers is 
apparently deprecated by the Darbar because they say later that 
the preservation of the right of dealing direct with the Government 
of India should, in fact, be an absolute “sin qua non” of the work- 
ing of any such general Advisory Council. 

In ail matters relating to the constitution of the proposed 
Council it is necessary to realise firstly that attendance and voting 
will be voluntary, and secondly that each individual State represent- 
ed in it will retain the right of separate negotiation with Govern- 
ment and the right to expect that Government will consult the 
Durbar in writing in regard to important matters affecting their 
interests. Lastly, there is another essential point which, I feel 
confident, Your Highnesses will bear in mind. We on our part 
arn glad to develop means whereby Your Highnesses may 
mUlntain your rights and preserve your Izzat. You on your part 
will not forget that the British Government is the paramount 
power in India, and that this fact must colour its relations 
witli^ur Highnesses in respect of the institution and proceedings 
“^f this Council as in other matters. With these words I will leave 
the development of the theme to your Highnesses and I am sure 
dnt there will be much thoughtful and fruitful discussion on this 
^ ifflp(Mrtant subject 

Fdlowil^ on the proposal for a Council is that for a standing 
committee m dill body. Of the working of a Council we alreat^ 
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have some experience gained at' annual conference in the put;.; 
The appointment of a standing committee would be a new 
ment and there is therefore ail tm more need fdn treading cadHoul^. 
I understand that the suggestion hu not met with unaninKW 
approval and that some of the Central India Durbars think thU a 
series of local standing committees would be more useful than a 
central body. Then there is the recommendation for oommisskm 
of " enquiry. I beiieve that this may ;well prove one .of the most 
fruitful of our proposals, not only by reafon the diSirepm that 
it may settle but by reason of the increated spirit of cadence' 
which we hold it may ei^ender. Thshfindings of a judiciid tribunal 
are not always acceptable to the parties' coneerned% a particular 
case but tbe knowledge that a competent and independent dburt 
of enquiry may at any moment be called into existence is in itself 
a valuable asset and should go far to remove any feeling which 
may exist that the Government of India are both judge and 
advocate in their own course. It should also >'k>bviate any 
complaint that tbe reasons by which Government are act^ted 
in their decisions are either not disclosed or only inadequately 
stated. I have heard it said that some of tbe less affluent States- 
are afraid that if disputes between them and wealthier States were- 
referred to a commission of enquiry they would be at a disadvantage,, 
since the expense of preparing their case and engaging competent 
counsel would be prohibitive. The answer to this is that the Viceroy 
has entire discretion whether to refer a case to a commission of 
enquiry or not, and he \vould undoubtedly never do so if there 
were likelihood that reference to a commission would involve unfair 
disadvantage to one of the parties. It would never be allowed* 
that the commission of enquiry should develop into an engine of 
oppression to be used by the richer against poorer States. Your 
Highnesses will have observed that it is proposed that the court 
should be a court of enquiry only. . It will be abvious, however, 
that the finding of a court, constituted as we propose, must carry 
the greatest weight with the Government of India, and in what we 
hope will be the rare case of the government being unable to acm^ 
its findings we propose a right of appeal to tbe Mcretary of State. 
Next we have the proposal for a commission of enquiry to advise 
on any question that may arise, we hope but very rarely, ai cteprivinf 
tbe ruler of a State of bis rights, dignities and powers, or of debar- 
ring from succession a member of his family. This too is basetf 
on tbe recommendation of your committee and I trust that in ^ 
definite formulation of this principleYoorHigfanesses idll ieeOl- 
nise the desire qf the Government « fodia to afford the aihplM 
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kcuritjr against any risk of hasty or arbitrar;^ treatment in a matter 
which Biust always be one of deep concern to your order. 

Street Belations with Goremiaeiit* 

. The seventh proposal is that* as a general principle all important 
&i(es should be placed in direct political relations with the Central 
Government. In paragraph 3io,of the report we have discriminated 
between the States which are now in relation with local governments 
and those' which are in relation with the Government of India 
through agents to the Governor-General. As regards the former 
we said that ^he future position cannot be dkermined immediately 
since both the wishes of the durbars and also the administrative 
advantages must be considered. We thought that in some cases 
the Government of India might assume direct relations with these 
States while in' others they might be left for the time being in 
relation with^ the provincial Government. Thgre are, as Your 
Highnesses know, very real difficulties in the way df inaugurating any 
uniform rule in the matter. In the case of some States their 
'remoteness’ from Delhi and Simla is a bar to closer relations with 
• the Central Government. In other cases, the administrative interests 
of British provinces and States are so closely interwoven that any 
proposal for a change of method requires roost careful scrutiny. 
We may keep the principal of direct relations before us as the 
objective at which to aim but we must beware of hasty action and 
proceed circumspectly. The cases of States in relation with local 
Governments will accordingly be considered in due course with 
reference to the wishes of the durbars and the administrative 
requirements of the situation. I turn ne.xt to consideration of the 
principle which would govern communication with Slates which 
are or may be in direct political relations with the Central Govern- 
ment. The ideal to be aimed at is that there should be. wherever 
possible, only one political officer through whom the State should 
correspond with the Government of India. In paragraph 310 of 
the report it is stated where the authority immediately sub- 
ordinate to the Government of India is an Agent to. the Governor- 
Genend the choice should lie generally between abolishing the 
office (A local political agents or residents while transferring their 
functjpns to the Agent to the Govornor-General with an increased 
staff Of assistants, and abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor 
General while retaining Residents accredited to states or groups 
^States. A third alternative is that instead of abolishing eith^ 
the Agent to the Governor-General or the Resident where .hoth 
officers exist, the Residents of particular states might be aUbwed 
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to communicate direct with the Government of India, sending a 
copy of such communication to the Agent to the Governor 
General for his information. Before discussion typens as to 
the feasibility of these suggestions or others that may be put 
forward, I wish to make it plain that the Government of India do 
not contemplate the possibility of stereotyping their means 
communication with. States by sweeping changes which shall be 
of universal application. Some States have reached that stage of 
advancement when it would be both covenient and suitable for them 
to have direct political relations with the Agent to the Governor 
General should they desire this. In other cases Durbars both 
need and would doubtless prefer to retain for the present die advice 
and assistance of an officer living on the spot or nea|f by who is 
acquainted with local conditions. Again, while it . is eminently 
appropriate that the greater States should be in relation with the 
Government of lidia through their individual residents the system 
is not capable of indefinite extension since over-centralisation is 
incompatible with wise and sympathetic conduct of affairs. We 
wish to clear and straighten the channels of communication where 
they are choked or devious, but this does not mean scraping the 
distributary system. Groups of States will for a long time to come 
need the advice and assistance of a senior political officer equipped 
with a stai! of specialists trained in the different branches of Ad- 
ministration, while, on the other hand, the Government of India 
equally need the intervention of such an officer both as a convenient 
channel of communication and to relieve them of minor respon- 
sibilities with which they are not fitted to deal. Co-ordinating 
influence and external stimulus are particularly necessary when 
difficulties arise, such as fomine or plague, or matters of common 
obligation affecting many states, or for the solution of local problems 
not justifying reference to the Central (^vernment. Recent 
war emergencies have illustrated this very forcibly. The last is a 
further development for the scheme for a council. Your Highnesses 
as well recollect that in dealing with the constitution of British 
India we have proposed in the joint report a Council of State which, 
to use the words <A the report, shall take its {mh in ordinary 
legislative business and shall be the final legislative authority in 
matters which the Government regards as essential. What we have- 
in view is to provide means of deliberation between the Government 
of India and Your Highnesses on matters of common, interest by 
^t deliberation and discussion between the Council cS States 
anth the Council of Princes, or b^ween representatives of each body. 
Such joint deliberatioD would take ^ace only m the instance of tw 
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Viceropr and it will be obWous that in making use of the provision 
the ViMTpy would attach the greatest weight to any wisMs which 
Your Highn^^sses might from dme to time ej^ress in the matter. 
The' arrangement would be permissive only and at the out set 1 
suggest tm simplicity and freedom from restrictions will be a 
lupremlt merit of a scheme which rightly used may well hold a 
rich store of benefit tor this great country whidf we all love and in 
which the Princes and Chiefs have a ioint heritage with the peoples 
<A British India. 

Januaiy 25, 1919. 

The Conference met again on the 25th January after a few 
informal sittings and closed its deliberations for this sessions to be 
resumed in November next. 

Honour to Patiala. 

The Mahariya of Gwalior said:— Your Excellency, on 
account of the mournful event which happened in the Royal family 
the banquet which was to have come off on the 25th of this month 
luid to be regretfully postponed. As President of the Reception 
Committee' which was formed in connection with the banquet, it is 
my privilege to request Your Excellency to present on our behalf 
this sword to our esteemed brother, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala, who so ably represented us last year at the Imperial 
Conference in London. It is painful for me to recall that a 
deplorable mishap should have led to an alternation in the plans for 
the presentation, but 1 may say that anyhow it will be a great 
pleasure to His ‘Highness to receive this sword from the hands of 
Your l^cellency. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the Maharaja of 
Patiala said Your Highness, it is a great pleasure to me to be 
able to present this sword to you to-day on behalf of your brother 
princes. 1 should like to thank you also personally myself for 
ehe digniqr and self-restraint with which you exercised the functions 
•of a representative of the States at the Imperial Conference and 
1 congratulate you. 

4 fli 8 Excellency then presented the sword to the Maharaja of 
Phtiafat. 

The Befom Proposals. 

The Mahan^s of Jaipur sud:— Your Excellency and. 
Your Hii^messe^— Ferluqw it is not necessary to n^keat^introdoc- 
awy NSB&ks’in aaosdng the folloiriag resolution, w^h stands in my 
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name, but on an unique occasion like this, it may not be iiir 
opportune to say that whatever help we were aUe to render in ^ 
prosecution of the late war xm readily given because^we thought 
that it was our paramount duty to serve our King-Emperor with 
whole-hearted devotion and without the least idea of claiming, privi- 
leges and honours in return. It is not our object at the present 
moment to embarass the Government whfch appreciates^ fully our 
war efforts, but to co-operate with them in removing certain anomalies 
which have crept in our relations with the Imperial Government. 
I may assure them on behalf of my brother princes that we do not 
approach them in a captious spirit, eager to find fault with them and 
their officers, but to draw attention to the disabilities we are working 
under and ask for a solution in a spirit of sympathy and justice. I 
move the following resolution 

**This Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs desires to express its 
sincerest gratitude to R. E the Viceroy and the Right Hon^ble the mretary 
of State for India for the solicitude shown by them in their report on the 
Indian Constitutional Reforms for promoting the welfare of Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs and safe-guarding their interests. They are especially grateful 
for the assurance that no constitutional changes which may take place will 
impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanads 
and engagements. 

This Conference also desires to place on record its deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of H* £ Lord Chelmsford's noble endeavour in bringing together the 
Ruling Princes and giving them an opportunity for free and frank discussion 
and friendly exchange of views with their brother princes and the Govern* 
xnent of India in all matters affecting their states, Tliey are spedally 
grateful for the confidence His Excellency reposed in them where questions of 
imperial interests were concerned, thus bringing the Pences and Chiefs of 
India in closer touch with the Imperial Government and encouraging them to 
take an active interest in the problems not only of India, but of the whole 
Empire.” 

The resolution was put and carried. 

His Excellent the Viceroy said ;->Your Highnesses,—! 
appreciate very highly the friendly spirit which prompted His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur to move this resolution and the 
sentiments to which it gives expression. It will be a great 
•encouragement to the Secretary of State and to myself to know that 
our efforts to associate the great Princes of India more closely with 
the Government of this great Empire and to improve our mutual 
felations are so gratefully recognised and I can assure you that 
those efforts will not be relaxed. I Unnk Your Highnesses most 
warmly on behalf of myself and the Secretary of State to whom I 
jImU not fail to communlate the terms, of this restriutkm. 

The Mahantfe of Gwalior:— Your Exedtencyr-Now 
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that this Conference is coming to an end it is fitting that I should 
(^r on behalf of my brother Princes and myself some observations 
on. matters of general interest as well as on the useful experience 
which the present session has brought us all. On the first ^y of 
our meeting Your Excellency's remarkable address brought home 
to us more clearly than ever the complexity of the Indian States 
problem as well as the difficulty of finding for it a suitable solution ; 
but more of this later. It seems more suitable that I should at the 
outset briefly allude to certain epoch-making events which by their 
importance appear/fo me to claim priority of mention. 

The armistice which was signed on the nth November marked 
for the allies the happy ending of the greatest war kno^vn to 
history involving a heart-broking expenditure of blood and treasure. 
Therefore, this is the occasion for deep thankfulness to the Ordainer 
of human affairs. We now look forward to the conclusion of a 
just and lasting peace, a peace which we trust will not only secure 
tranquility to the British Empire for a long time to come, but will 
also bring about a fair adjustment of the rights of all races and 
communities. I refer to the glorious end of the war to recall vrfiat 
has rendered its achievements possible. Bearing in mind the part 
played in the war by the British Empire, 1 think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it was the absolute unity of that composite structure 
which operated most powerfully towards that end, and if I may raise 
a further question it will be only to supply an equally obvious 
answer, “ what rendered such a perfect cohesion possible ? ” It was 
the personality of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor which 
won him an ample and firm place in the affections of his people. 
It is not the sentiment w'hich only tradition breeds that I express 
but a deduction from the world’s history when I sfay that hereditary 
thsone is the greatest binding and welding force in the life of 
nations and communities. We, the Princes of India, rejoice to find 
on all sides undeniable evidence of attachment to the British 
Throne, and it inspires us with the brightest hopes for the good 
of humanity and the peace of the world to find the British Throne, 
to whidh we are bound by very close ties, more secure than ever 
before, and I may say in consequence of the great struggle which 
htS thrown many a crown into the melting pot. 

lliis security which is broad-based upon the affection and go(id 
will of ^ people is, we firmly believe, going shortly to find its 
counterpart in the adoption of libml measures calculated to im- 
prove the machinery of the governance of India. These meg«u.cs 
vriiich are irrevocably premised will bring in their train enhanced 
ior^ty and oMientmeiit in India, and the ampler th^ can be made,. 
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nrith doe regard for the conditions that are obtaining, and Uieqaieker 
they can be enforced, the greater will be their certain result. I am 
not using the language of convention but I speak from convictkm 
when I say that both the amplitude and the expedition are assured 
by the combination which we ali regard to be of happy anguiy, 
vis., the continuation of Vour Excellency’s Viceroyalty and the 
reappointment to the Secretaryship of State for India of the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. £. S. Montagu. 

The recent elevation of our distinguished countiyman Sir 
Satyendra Sinba to the Peerage and his appointment to an <^ce 
in the British Government is an e.vample of true insight, grmt 
political imagination, and what is even more important, of genuine 
honesty of purpose and we refuse to credit the litel f^>m wherever 
it emanates that in this measure of simple justice to the people there 
is even the slightest taint of party or other questionable tactics. 
The recognition of India’s rights is further emphasised by her 
direct representation in the Peace Conference and in the inclusion 
of our illustrious brother, the Maharaja of Bikanir, amongst the 
delegates to Versailles. We recognise the determination to accord 
to the Indian States their rightful place in the fabric of the British 
l^mpire. For all this our heartfelt thanks are due to Your 
Excellency’s insight into the existing conditions, and Mr. Montagu’s 
powerful support, no less than to the sympathy and sense of justice 
of the British Cabinet. To all of them we are also gratenil for 
the generous appreciation of our services during the war. 

The Coaferenee. 

I come now to Your Excellency's opening address. I propose 
to deal with it in the order of importance of the points that call 
for notice. Your E.xcellency called upon us to remember tlut 
the British Government is the paramount power in India. As 
regards this direct reminder we feel no hesitation in saying and 
saying it as unequivocally as possible, that the paramountcy of the 
British Government is a fact that is not open to challenge. It is 
a fact that is readily admitted and a fact that is recognized as a 
blesnng because it is accompanied mth justice. It is perbiqM 
within the experience of us all that side issues have a tendency to 
confound the more imporrnnt ones. The bearing of this remark 
will be' apparent when I recall to Your Excellency’s mind the 
origin of the present Conference and of the desire for the £onBa> 
tkm tA a colmtive body of Princes. That desire was not the randt 
of the impending changes in Uie administrative machinery of Indie ; 
it Ttas the outcome of m feeling that so long as eadi state soai^ 
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the aohi^on of its difficulties or the removal of it8<di8abiiities bjr 
hidividuai representation, such difficulties, though in many instances 
common, were all to be treated as peculiar to the state which 
represented them and while this possible misapprehension prevailed, 
not only was die realization of the fact that difficulties common 
to the State were likely to be unduly delayed, but the individual 
representations could not be accepted to carry the weight they 
deserved. This was one determining factor. The absence of an 
organ for the collective expression of opinion was also responsible 
for bringing about a' condition of affairs in which the interests of the 
States in such matters as affected them jointly with British India 
were exposed to the risk of being ignored. In addition there were 
certain crying needs which it has now been sought to meet by 
the application of plain and direct remedies, and these remedies, 
such for instance as the appointment of commissions of enquiry 
for the purpose stated, and the placing of States in direct political 
reladons with the Government of India, are, I may say, so essential 
that their application does not admit of delay. 

Treaty Bights. 

Allusion was made by Your Excellency to the improvement 

the relations between the Crown and the States. Wifo regard 
to this ail that is desired is that the various rights secured to the 
States by their individual treaties as also their inherent sovereign 
rights shall be ensured to them and consistently respected, and 
further that no pratice or measure would in future be permitted to 
come into being which directly or indirectly overlies the expressed 
or implied intention of the treaties. It will be adinitted that no 
treaties are ever comprehensive documents. Having been drawn 
up to meet the conditions that existed at the time of their conclusion, 
•M having had for their purpose the attainment of particultf 
objects, they can cover but a very limited field. Their tenor however 
is unmistakable and their general clauses clearly indicate the enj<y- 
ihent by the States of a status and position which in the course of 
thnehave suffered deterioration in practice. Therefore what the 
S||^ ask for is that -no measure inconsistent with this tenor tmd 
ttmse clauses should be ad(q>ted by the Imperial Government ind 
tmpoeed upon the States. In any case, to all such measures as are 
to af^- in any degree die intemal autonomy of the States, 
disir free consent should be prerdomdy obtained. " 

Then again tbme was reference to the necessiy of making a 
disItoetien belRnmi Urn more important states and tiw nmt, and Your 
IicsHency ithnidBed that the distinction could on^ W hsaad t^ma 
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«oiut!tuHonid considerations, that is to say, upon the nature (rf the 
link between individual States and the Crown. The fundanental 
consideration determining the distinction could not have been more 
aptly described and we entirely concur with the principle. 

Cfimmissions of Enquiry. 

As regards Commissions of Enquiry, in order to allay the appre* 
hensions of some of the less affluent states, Your Excellency thought 
fit to give a very positive assurance that such commissions wtwd 
never be allowed to develop into engines of oppression to be used 
by the richer against the poorer states. The sentiment underlying 
the assurance is in consonance with the best traditions of the British 
Government, but if 1 may venture so to put it, there is also another 
side to the shield and an opposite and real danger to be avoided. 
An equal degree of determination should characterise the resolve to 
see that the accident of wealth is not detrimenul to the interesu of 
any state. The fear might not unnaturally be entertained that where 
there was a clear case for the appointment of a commission the less 
affluent States— disparity there must be between the meansof any two 
states— might find it very convenient to plead comparative poverty, 
and by plausibly appealing to the possibility of oppression prevent 
adjudication by a means unquestionable the fairest. Such pleas 
rrften go with a bad case and, per contra, wealth and a good case are 
quite a conceivahie combination in the ordinary law courts. It might 
sometimes happen that the acumen of the bar may deflect the award 
in the direction of the longest purse, but before independent com* 
missions, such as those contemplated in the Reforms report, tte 
merits of the case may be safely relied upon to pre^uil over all other 
considerations. 


Sesults of Confersnoe. 

As regards the results achieved by the present conference in 
respect of the important subjects that are before us for discussion, 
I will only make a brief reference here on each point. We have 
decided by a majority that a definite line should be drawn her nflf fff 
between the Sovereign states and others. As regards the question 
of the examination of treaties and the need of codifying arid standu. 
dising past usage We have appointed a special committee to thrash 
this question and make the suggestion at our next meeting. We 
have unanimously decided in Gavour of the early establishment of 
an o^isation of Princes which is to be hereafter called by the 
name of “Narendra Mandal, (in English “(^lamber of Princes"* 
We have carried resolutions for ^ estabBihmeat d 
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d enquiry end for the election of standing committees as 
in the Montaga.CheImsford Report but trith slight 
We have cordially and unanimously supported the propositions of 
direct political relations between all the important and the 
Imperial Government. A Committee has been appointed to deal 
with the question of precedence under Section 7. We have also 
decided that this conference recommends that the consideration of 
the. question of the means to be provided for joint deliberation 
between the Government of India and the Princes should be post- 
Mned until the Chamber of Princes and Chiefs has been estab- 
lished, and until the result of the proposals made for the introduc- 
tion of the reforms in British India is definitely known. 

I am afraid I have taxed Your Highnesses’ patience rather long, 
but the importance of the occasion and the magnitude of the 
interests involved rendered this unavoidable. While thanking 
Your Excellency for the patience and sympathy with whicii you 
have guided our deliberations, we earnestly hope t^t our labours 
will bear rich fruit in the near future. 

E. E. The Viceroy. 

H. E. the Viceroy.— I thank Your Highness for the reply 
which you have just made to my opening address at the commence- 
ment of this conference. The text of the reply only reached my 
hands a few minutes before this sitting, and you will not expect 
me therefore in such circumstances to deal off-hand with the 
important matters which have been discussed in it. I have already 
< alluded to them in my opening speech, but I can assure Your 
Highnesses that all that has passed in debate here and the views 
which have been expressed in Your Highness’s reply will receive 
our most careful consideration. I think we ail agree that the 
debates this year have been of special interest, and 1 am sure that 
they have been of value to us all. It is always a great pleasure to 
me personally to have this opportunity of meeting Your Highnesses 
here, enabling you to discuss with me and with other members of 
my Government the problems which you have at hand, and I can 
assure you that we are all of us delighted to see you and discuss 
irings with you. It now only remains for me to wish Your High- 
nesses goodbye and a safe return to your States, and express the 
hope that you may be all here once again in November to consi^r 
the Important matters which we discussed at these conferences. 
May I say th^ to constitute a permanent record of this 
a photograph will be taken immediately after adjoummtgt to-day. 

I now wish Your Highnesses good-bye and thank yoo for your 
attendance h<ne and for the fnutntldiscussimisediidi have taken |^ce. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The following pages compiled from Hansard, Parllamentaijr 
Debates, are intended to present* to the Indian public an account 
of the proceedings in the British Houses of Parliament of matters 
Indian, and if possible, to show the trend of events which contribute 
to the shaping of India's political destiny so far as it is directed and 
led by Parliament. The volume opens with the now famous 
announcement of 20th Aug.' 17, declaring^, in the carefully worded 
language of politicians, the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to India. The causes which led to that announcement 
are now matters of past history which it is not the object here to 
open. But it may be recalled, in passing, that that declamtirm 
was made under a strain which has now passed off. Good 
intentions are often expressed and resolved upon, alike by Nttions 
as by individuals, under the compelling force of some adventitious 
unthongbtof emergency but people do not live in strain for ever } 
it passes off, and with it many a good resolve I That announcement 
was made when the British Empire was in peril, and not a day too 
soon or too late. India herself was in a sttte of ferment and things 
were so drifting as to throw ail thought, all sections, all creeds 
Hindus and Moslems, Brahmins and Pariahs, townsmen and village- 
folk, agitators and merchants—all into an united common stream ot 
thought and action and ideal. Discerning people in high and 
responsible quarters saw that some remedy was requirM. ^cw- 
dingly the War cabinet in England forged a remedy and hurled it 
over the seven seas to India I Came the Declaration of August soth 
to India and with it the Apple of Discord 1 The drift of things 
into a common channel stopped ; streams rolled back. Lines be wne 
distinctly discernible : Extremists, Moderates, Home Rnlw» 
mint Non-Brahmins, etc a thousand sectt and creeds of thought 
ran helter-skelter all scrambling for the apple. So far the aunonnee- 
meat was well aimed and it well served its purpose 1 


IHTRODVCTIOH. 


Mr< Moatactt-^he Man* 

The central fignre in the cnrrent phase of India’s Parliamentaiy 
history is the Secretary of State, the Rt. Hon. Edwin Samnel 
Montagu. His connection with Indian affairs dates oflSdally from 
1910 when he was chosen by Lord (then Mr.) Morley to be the. 
Under-secretary of State for India. He has had a thorough grinding 
in the Morleyan code of Liberalism and whether his present actions 
reflect some of the haltering and unconvincing principles of thit 
code, bistoiy has yet to judge. His earlier speeches in Parliament 
on Indian affairs, particularly the budget speeches of the four years 
*he period of his Under-secretaryship, however, breathe 
a spirit of liberalism and exhibit a breadth of heart rare even in 
those halcyon days of liberalism. For one thing he has ever 
carried with him an air of warm fellowship with his Indian fellow- 
subjects, and privately and in the platform, outside office, he has 
championed the cause of India and sympathised with her woes, as 
few else have championed and sympathised since the days of John 
Bright. Oflice, especially the unenviable office of the Indian Secre- 
tary of state with its unavoidable bondage of system and tradition, 
may and do sometimes appear to have cast a shadow on the real man, 
but the time is not yet to judge if the man or the machine has out- 
grown the other. History stores ample proof of cases where the 
machine breaks the man, system clogs his activity and tradition wrecks 
society. Mr. Montagu has already shown rare tact and ingenuity in 
the handling of problems where all that is old and rotten of an old 
world stand in the path of progress. He has travelled far all 
over India more than once and his utterances reveal that he has 
travelled and learned from his travels as only one who has a heart 
instinct with feeling can learn and understand. 

He was for the last time in India in 1917—18 as the special 
representative of His Majesty’s Government in order to discuss 
with the authorities and representatives of the people here the 
various questions concerning constitutional changes in the “too 
wooden, too iron” Governme it of India. A characteristic of the 
man, one perhiq>s flowing from the same rare tact and ingenuity 
inherent in him which, has enabled him more than once to ply 
thiongh difficult waters, is his knack of keeping himself, his per- 
sonality and egotism, far away behind the true issues he wants 
canied. This serves to mark him off from the pattern of junkers 
of w’hom India knows unfortunately too well and too many. Ute 
power of such a man, be it for God or evil, is far greater Uian that 
of a pack, pf blustering junkers put together, and India requires 
equal ingenuity and skill to watch the doings and sayings M such 
a skittul person. 
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Immediately before he took bis seat in the Cabinet as Sccretuy 
of State for India, he told his constitnencies at Cambridge 

I take up the woA where Mr. Ghunberiain left it a few daja up. As 
a private member the Home of Commons, when I had no aort a notion 
tlmlahonid be aiMto fill anyvaoanoy in the India Office,! made a 
qi^h on Indian afEura. ^t speech embodied the opiniom I held 
atill hold. Mr. Chamberlain told the Home of Commom that the reform of 
the Govt, of India was now under discussion between him and his Conneil 
and the Viceroy and his Council and advisers in India. I trice up tluri 
diseussion, I hope, without interruption where he left it, and in due oonne 
the Govt, wiil announce their policy. 

The speech referred to is his well known speech in the 
Honse of Commons, is July, 1917, on the Debate on the Mesopota- 
mia Commission’s Report, in which occur that famous denunciation 
of the Govt, of India which is so often quoted 

“The Govt of India is too wooden, too iron, tbo inelastic, too ante- 
diluvian. to be of any use for modern purpoMes. I do not believe that any body 
oonld ever support the Govt, of India from the point of view of modem 
requirements. 

“I tell this House that the statutory orjtanisation of the India oflfoe 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and fepe beyond the dreams of 
any ordinary citisen.’’ 

Below is given an extensive extract from that speech from 
which it may be gathered with what mind he came to the India 
office. The Mesopotamian affair of 1917,11 maybe necessary to 
point out, was a hopeless muddle. Troops were sent without 
provision, provision was sent without directic>n, conflicting orders 
from authority paralysed action, and the man at the spot, General 
Nixon, had to retire after the battle of Ctesiphon. A Commission 
of enquiry was issued and it scathingly attacked the Sec. of State 
(Mr. Chamberlain), Lord Hardingc (the Viceroy), and others of the 
Government of India. The virulence with which the press in 
England attacked I..ord Hardingc, whom India will ever remember 
as one of her very few well-wishers and sympathisers, was after 
all prompted by party tactics. The immediate effect of the storm 
raised was the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State. 

On the Dolwte 00 the Report of the Meeopotaailao Con- 
in the Honse of Commons, 12 July 1917, Mr. Montagu in 
the course of his speech said 

“I will now turn to Lord Hardinge. There can be no doubt in 
mind of anybody who is acqurinted with recent occurrences in 
Inffia that Lord Hardinge when be left India left it by the udvetsal 
opiirion of all Indians, people and Princes, as the most popular 
Viceroy of modem times. 
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“He is censored by this docoment (the Report) for what, for the fact 
that he relied too moch opon those who had been chosen to give him 
mihtary advice. Among the many things we have never decided in 
Uiis country are the relations between politicians and soldiers. On the 
same dav yon may read two newspaj^rs : sometimes, I think, yoo 
will read in one newspaper trenchant criticisms against the Govern- 
ment for overruling or disregrading or attempting to hamper the action 
of dieir military advisers, and on the other hand yon will find peremp- 
tory demands that th^ should so hamper, overrule or criticise their 
military advisers. The two accusations are not in harmony with one 
another, and the true relation of the responsibility of politicians and 
soldiers has never been satisfactorily decided in this conntr)', or as 
far as I know, by any Government. But the mistake that I/>rd 
Hardinge made, if it be a mistake, is the same miskake as my Right 
Hon. friend made when he relied upon Lord French and Sir 
Douglas Haig, and the same mistake he is making when be relies 
now on the advice of Sir Douglas Haig. 

“Lord Hardinge’s reliance u|)on Sir Beauchamp Duff is not 
different from that of my Right Hon. friend opposite. Lord 
riardinge in this regard cannot be treated as an isolated figure. I think 
the real charge against the Indian Government is a charge in which 
I want to include Lord Hardinge and my Right Hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Chamberlain) and his predecessor in offee, Lord Crewe. 

“It is so easy to be wise after the event. At the beginning of the 
war I believe there was too great doubt of the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the Indian people. The Timts newspaper, day after day for 
sessions and months past, had articles pointing out that sedition 
was supposed to be rife. It loomed certainly much too large in the 
discussions of the House. It misled the Germans into thinking 
India was disloyal, and the deliberate policy of the Government in 
regard to India during the War seems to me to have been this : Let us 
make as little contribution as we can from India : Keep the 
War away from India ; we will take Indiansoldiers and put them 
into France, and lend Indian civilians to the Home Govern- 
mmt. India geographically as a country should be content 
wifb defending its own frontiers, and in maintaining order— a very 
great responsibility— inside the continent of India. Apart from 
that it was to do nothing near itself in the War. The people 
ci India were not even asked to contribute to the War, although they 
asked Parliament that tliey should be allowed to contribute. I am 
told that volunteers were asked for in Bengtd for certain purposes, 
and afterwards were told they were not wanted. I am talking now 
of the beginning ^ the War. The policy was diat we did not know 
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whether India shoald co-operate in this War or not ; we did not 
srost them; we dare not trust them— I am not criticising them from 
that point of view-let us keep.the War far from India. Then events 
proved that the Indian people were anxious to co-operate, and the 
share of the Indian people in this War, from beginning to the end, has 
always been greater than the sharh of the Indian Government inthis 
War, and always more willing than the share of the Indian Govern- 
ment When this atmosphere had been created, when Indian troops 
had been sent to France, ^d as Lord Hardinge said, when India had 
been “bled white” suddenly there comes a change of policy, this ex- 
pedition to Bagdad, a complete reversal of policy, unaccompanied, so 
far as I can see, with any big enough effort to {mtthe Government and 
organisation of India, which was then on a peace footing, on a war 
footing, for an aggressive war, comparable to the change in policy. 
Therefore, the machinery was overturned; there was no equipment 
for war, and when expeditions were sent abroad they ought to have 
been equipped in a way comparable to the equipment of the 
expeditionary forces in this country and in our Dominions. As 
a matter of fact, here comes what I regard a true reduction from this 
source. The machinery of Government in this country, with its 
unwritten constitution, and the machinery of Government in our 
Dominions, has p:oved itself sufficiently cla.stic, .sufficiently capable 
of modification, to turn a peace-pursuing instrument into a war- 
making instrument. It is the Government of India alone which 
does not seem capable of transformation, and I regard that as based 
.upon the fact that the machinery is statute-written machinery. Tkt 
Government of India it too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too ante- 
dilmian, to he of any use for the modern purposes we have in view, 
J do not believe that anybody could ever support the Government of 
India from the point of view of modern requirements. 

The Qhost of an lodiao Debate* 

“The tone of those Debates was unreal, unsubstantial 
and ineffective. If estimates for Intlia, like estimates for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonial Secretary 
were to be discussed on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, the Debates on India would be as good as the debates 
’ on foreign affairs. After all, what is the difference } Has it ever 
been suggested to the people of Australia that they should pay 
the salary of the Secretary of State for the Colony? Why 
should the whole cost of that building itself, in Charles Street, 
including the building itself, be an Hem of the Indian taxpayer's 
burden rather than that of this House of Commons and the pepide 
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of this cotntrjr ? If I may give one example of the incmvenience 
Of the exiatii^f system, I would refer to the Indian CotUm Duties 
delMUe udiich occurred in this House this year. The Cotton Duties 
had been imposed and there was no possible way of und<ring that. 
That is the attitude in which we always debate Indian affairs. You 
have got no opportunity of settling the p<^cy. It has been some* 
times questioned whether a democracy can rule an Empire. I say 
tiiait in this instance the democracy has never bad the opportunity 
of trying. But even if the House of Commons were to give orders 
to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State is not bis own 
master. In matters vitally affecting India, he can be overruled by 
a majority of his Council. 1 may be told that the cases are very rare 
in which the Council has differed from the Secretary of State for 
India. I know one case anyhow, where it was a very near thing, 
and where the action of the Coni>cil might without remedy have 
involved the Government of India in a policy' out of harmcmy with 
the declared policy of the House of Commons and the Cabinet. 
And these gentlemen are appointed for seven years, and can only 
be controlled from the House of Parliament by Resolution carried 
in both Houses calling on them for their resignations. The whole 
^tem of the India Office is designed to prevent control the 
House of Commons for fear that there might be too advanced a 
Secretary of State. I do not say that it is possible to govern India 
through the intervention of the Secretary of State with no expert 
advice, but what I do say is that in this epoch, now after the Meao* 
potaroia Report, be must get his expert advice In some other way 
than by this Counml of men, great men though no doubt th^ 
always are, who come home after lengthy service in India to spena 
the (irst year of their retirement as members of the Council of 
India. No wonder that tiie practice of telegrams backward and 
forward and of private telegrams, commented upon by the Mesopot* 
amia Report, has come into .existence. 

Rad tapa io India Office. 

*T>pe8 any Member of this House know much about procedure 
i^ the India Office, how the Council sits in Committees, how there 
is interposed between the Civil Servant and ^ political ChiefSr 
the Committees of the India Council, and how die draft on some 
^ple questioB comes up through the Civil servant to the Undert 
Seeretsiy State, ud may be referred, back, to the Committeis 
whi^ sands it back to him, and it that goes to the riecretaiy of 
'tete, who Am soids it to India Council, whidt mm nfer it 
backto^ CMuaittee, and two m Aiee times in iti histiny auqr 
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go backwuds and forwards ? I say that tnat is a ^vtem so com* 
brons, so deslg^ to prevent efficiency ind change that in the light 
of these revelations it cannot continne to exist. I speak very bitterly, 
and I speak with some feelings on this subject, for in the year 
1912 a very small modification in this machinery was attempted by 
Lord Crewe, and a Bill was introduced into the House of Com* 
mons. On the motion of Lord Corson, it was thrown out on Second 
Reading in another place. Its authorship was attributed to me, 
and I was supposed to have forged it on my Noble Chief, because 
I found that ‘the machinery of the India Office was not good for 
my own pulses. My only desire then, as it is now, was to try and 
find something which had some semblance of speedy action. Govern* 
naent offices are often accused of circumlocution and red*tape. I 
have been to the India Office and to other offices. Ittlllkis House 
that the statutory organisation of the India Office produces an apo- 
theosis of circumlocution and red-tape hoyond the dreams of any ordi- 
nary tihsun. Now I will come to one particular detail of the, India 
Office administration before I pass from this subject. I think the 
Mesopmarnia Report stigmatises the conduct of the Stores Depart* 
roent as in the one respect unbusinesslike. The Stores Department 
of the India Office is a Department whose sole function—a most 
important function certainly— is the purchase of millions of pounds 
worth of equipment for the Indian Army, clothing and such libe. 
It is presided over by a Civil servant ; in the year 1912 or 1913 
a vacancy occurred in that office, and it was suggested ihen that 
the proper man to superintend mere purchasing opetations of that 
kind was a business man, an institution of the polic^ always associat* 
ed with the Prime Minister. Great difficulties appeared in the way 
of the appointment of a business man, and a Civil servant was 
appmnted. But it was agreed then that the next occupant of me 
office should be a business man. My right Hen. Friend, the 
Secretary of State, told me yesterday that a Civil servant had again, 
been tq;>p<^nted. 

Too Rigid Qovernmeat 

“I come now to the quesuon of the Government of India from 
India. 1 think; control of this Hon rs over the Secretary 

ofSute to. be more i^. and I would say further that the 

mdqpendehee of tW Viceroy from the Secretaiy <k State ought to 
be mnch giemer. Ton cannot govern a gimt country by dm 
deq^atch of ielhjl^ The Vkmoy onght to have far greater 
iwtreis delved* «» him than is jt present the case. When I say 

tiiat, LdbjiihyN^ i^^ l«we dm S1im«ras K ^ Aio 

ccmitiy d» His M^aiiy 
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the King, the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State iot Foreign 
Afoirs, and the Speaker of the House of Commons ? Yet the 
analogous positions of these four posts are held by one man in 
India, and he is expected to be responsible and closely to investigate 
the conduct of a great expedition like this I Yon cannot find an 
individual who can undertake the woriL Your' executive system 
in India has broken down because it is not constituted for the com- 
plicated duties of modem Government bnt yon caimot reorganise 
the Executive Government of India, remodel th$ Yiceroyalty, 
and give the Executive Government more freedom from this House 
of Commons and the Secretary of State, unless yon make it more 
responsible to the people of India. B^y the whole system has 
got to be explored in the light Of the Mesopotamian Commissitm. 
It has proved to be of too much rigidity. My Hon. and gallant 
friend opposite (Com. Wedgwood) in his Minori^ Report, I tbinkr- 
certainly in the questions he has asked in this House — to 
advocatt a compute Home RuU for India. I do not believe there 
is any demand for that in India on a large scale. I do not believe 
it will be possible, or certainly be a core for these evils. 

Commaader Wedgewood I want that to be the goal to- 
wards which wc are drmng. 

Mr* Montagu = As a goal, I see a different picture; I see the 
great- self-governing Dominions and provinces of India organised and 
co-ordinated with the great principalities, the existing principalities — 
and perhaps new ones— not one great Home^ Rule country, bnt a 
series of self-governing provinces and Principalities, federated by one 
central Governrrtpnt. But whatever be die object of your rule in India, 
thj^ universal demand of those Indians whom I have met and corres- 
ponded ifkh is that yon should state it. Having stated it yoa should 
give some instelment to show that you are in real earnest; some 
beginning of the new plan which yon intend to pursue ; that gives yon 
the opportunity of giving greater representative institutions in some 
form or other to the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their Executive, of remodelling the Executive— that affords yon the 
opportunity of giving the Executive more liberty from Home because 
fon cannot leave your harassed officials responsible to two sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intmided to replace or to 
he a substitute for responsibility in India. As you increase 
responsibility in India yon can lessen that responsibility at home. 

The Will of the lodtafl PMple* 

"Buti am positive- of this, your great claim to ctmtinoe the.Hlogical 
systeos of Govomment whidi we have governed India in the past 
is that it was eilcient. It has been pro^ to be not efficient. 
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It hM been proved to be not sofficiently elastic to express the wUlof 
the Indian people, to make (hem into a warring nation as tb^ 
wanted to be. The history of this war shows ttot yon can rely 
vpon the loyalQr of the Indian people to the British Empire— if yon 
ever before doubted iti If yon want to nse that Itqmity you must take 
advantage of that love of country which is a reiigimi in India, and 
yon must give them that higher opportunity of controlling their own 
destinies, not merely by councils which cannot act, but by crmtrol. 
by growing control of the Executive Itself. Then in your next war— 
if we ever have war— in your next crisis, through times of i>eace, you 
will have a contented India, an India equipped to help. Believe me, 
Mr. Speaker, it is not a question of expediency, it is not a quesdon 
of desirability. Unless yon are prepared to remodel, in the light of 
modem experience, this centnry<old and cumbrous machine, then 
I believe, I verily Mieve, that yon will lose your right to control the 
destinies of the Indian Empire.” 

Mr Montagu’s liberal ideas are best expounded in his own apooeh 
sit Cambridge on Liberalism delivered on the aS Feb. 191a, the 
year of the great Imperial Durbar at Delhi when he was the Under 
Secretar}’. In the course of his address he said:— 

“The keystone of Canadian loyalty is the freedom of the Canadian 
people. Canada has not moved a step towards separation or 
Republican institutions, yet Canada is divided only by an imaginary 
line from the greatest and most progressive Republic in the world, 
and the tie of free association within the Empire has held in face of 
the strongest natural and political attractions. From tM the 
Conservatives ought to have :carnt a lesson in Empire-building, but 
ihey learnt nothing. When more than fifty years had passed, w^ien 
•Canada was becoming increasingly loyal and prosperoul, we cime to 
Sooth Africa. Had the Conservatives learnt anything in Empire- 
building ? The Lyttelton Constitution, rejected by the Dutch, fraught 
with friction and irritation at eveiy step, was their best performance. 
When fortunately and by the mercy of heaven the end of their reign 
•came and Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, his application to 
South Africa of the liberal principles of freedom, laid the foundations 
of the Sooth African Union, of another Canada in Africa, which in 
my opinion justified the policy of the British Empire in the eyes of 
the world, yet the then leader of the Conservative party, Mr. Balfour, 
called our pdicy the most reckless experiment of modem times. 

Tho Turn of India- 

Well, then, when these princ^les of self-government had been awhed 
in their most extreme form, came the tom of India, when Lord 
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Mwlqr introduced his Indian Councils Act in 1909. Here was no 
&r*reaching scheme, here was no reckless element, merely a 
cautions attempt to associate the governed with the governor 
and to give expression to popular opinion ro India. And we had 
the late Lord Percy in the House of Commons saying 1 ‘‘Therefore, 
although it is our duty to warn the Government of the dangers which 
in our opinion attend many of the steps which we are recommending,, 
the responsibility of acting upon or neglecting the warning must rest 
with the Government themselves.” And we had the usual carping 
criticism cf Lord Corson. Well, nobody can doubt the success of 
the ' Indian Councils Act, but still the Conservatives have learnt no 
better. The latest efforts in Imperial workmanship were the far» 
reaching reforms announced the other day at Delhi as the central 
feature of His Majesty's successful visit to his Indian dominions. It 
would be 'improper for me to discuss these reforms without 
prefacing my remarks with a word of my own personal belief that 
the great outstanding triumph of that Indian tour was the personality 
of King George himself. The good results of his gracious voyage 
to India will long outlive the pleasure afforded the Indian people 
by the opportunity of demonstrating their overwhelming loyalty to 
the British Throne. 

The Durbar Announcemeats* 

“In the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law dismissed it with 
two criticisms : firstly, that it would cost money ; and, secondly, 
that the reversal of the partition of Bengal, as he called it, was a. 
damaging blow to our prntigt. I would say in passing that the 
complaint about expense as the first objection to a great Imperial 
measure is typical of modem Conservatism. To them ideals, 
poetiy, liberty, imagination are unknown } they reduce Empire- 
to a profit and loss account ; their ideal is <me of a cash nexus, 
and a million or two is to them far more important than the fact that 

transfer of capital provides India with a new city, in a histmic 
(dace, amid the entlrasiastic welcome of the whole of a tradition- 
loving ^{de. And as for prestige — 0 India, how much happier 
would We been your lus^ if that word had been left out of th^ 
English vocabula^ 1 Bum We you have Conservative Imperialism 
mits worst : «ev orr mark you, to rtpaif tnil, IomumI 

fy experimo-^t mtttl tAUt iy our miUaka, 

' touiiuue io ou^og* tpmiou sim^ foir thouko ofkir^oiU 
oay, **IkMtnMJiimt Ikmuai." I have in other plades and at 
oftm^timet eapia aiil dl itf v ^ feeely <m prestige. Wo doM 
hM AmBu hgr Wdpi tl»wuil4tioathed word ; wo must hoM 
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just institotions, and more and more as time gfoes on bjr the consent 
of the governed. That consent mnst be based on the respect whidi 
we shall teach them for the progressive justice of the Government 
in responding to their legitimate demands. But Mr. Bonar Law 
knows nothing of India, as he will be the first to admit, and it is 
to the House of Lords that we mnst turn for a more exhanstive 
criticism of our proposals. 

Lord Carton tl 

*'IA the lengthy speech which he delivered last week in the Honse 
of Lords he did lip-service to Parliamentary control, but notwltb* 
standing the fact that Lord Midleton was sitting next him, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was Mr. Brodrick, as he then was, not 
Lord Cnrzon, who was technically responsible for a large part M 
the Cnrzonian administration, he never mentioned the ex*Secretaty of 
State in the whole course of his speech, nor did Lord Midleton 
speak himself. Lord Curzon has chosen as a point of survey 
for the work of which he is so proud— a point in which he is in 
his own light, and his shadow is over everything that he has done. 
It is not “Hands off India” that he preaches : it is “Leave Curtoniait 
India as Lord Curzon left it." To alter anything that Lord Cnrzon 
did would be damaging to our prestige III 

Why the Partition was Reversed* 

“Next, Lord Curzon stated that our policy involved a reversal of 
his policy. I trust Lord Curzon will forgive me for saying that he 
never had a policy at all. (Laughter and applauu) He was a mere 
administrator, an industrious, fervid, and eflScient administrator. 
He was, in a word, a chauffeur who spent his time polishing op the 
machinery, screwing every nut and bolt of his car ready to make it 
go, but be never drove it ; he did not know where to drite it to. 
f^/jp/swr.) He merely marked time and waited until a reforming 
Comment gave marching orders. If he were to claim that the 
partition of Bengal was more than an administrative measnre^ 
designed u a part of a policy, then I say that it was even a worse 
mistake than I thought it, for the making tff a Mahomedan State 
was a departure from accepted British poliqr whidi was bonnd to 
resnitinthe antithesising and antagonWng of Hindn and Maho> 
medu opinion. I had always hop^ that this was the nnforsseen 
lesnlt, and not a deliberate achievement, of Lord Carson’s biondet« 
It has always been dtcTprood boost of English mle in India dwt wo 
have not interfered between the different races, rdigioos, and oaeds 
vrtddi we found in the oontOiy. 
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The New Policy* 

*'Wbere the difference lies is in this : that we have endeavonred to* 
iotdt ahead, to coordinate oor changes in Bengal with the general 
lines of oor fntnre policy in India, which is stat^ now for the first 
time in the Government of India’s despatch that has been published' 
as a Parliamentary Paper. That statement shows the goal, the aim 
towards which we propose to work— not immediately, not in a hnny, 
bnl gradually. Perhaps yon will allow me to quote the sentence in* 
the despatch which contains the pith of the statement : “The only 
possible solution would appear to be gradually to give the provinces 
a larger measure of self-government until at last India would consist 
of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial affairs^ 
with the Government of India above them all. possessing power to 
interfere in cases of misgovemment, but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to matters of Imperial concern.” We cannot drift on for 
ever without stating a policy. A new generation, a new schooi of 
thought, fostered by our education and new European learning, ha»' 
grown up, and it asks ; “What are yon going to do with us ?** The 
Extremist politicians, who form the outside fringe of this school, 
have made up their minds as to what they want. One of their 
leaders, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, has drawn up and published a full, 
frank, detailed, logical exposition of the exact form of “swaraj,” or, 
as may be roughly translated, “Colonial self-government," that they 
want The M^erates look to os to say what lines our future policy 
is to take. We have never answered that, and we Imve put off 
answering them for too long. At last, and not too soon, a Viceroy 
has had the courage to state the trend of British policy in bdia and 
tbt lines on which we propose to advance.” 



House of Commons— 20 Aug. 1919. 

THE DECLARATION OP POLICY. 

Rr. C. Roberts asked the Sec. of State for India whether he is in 
a position to make any annoancement as to the policy which the 
(iovemment intend to pnrsne in India } 

Mr. Montagu — ^The Government of India have for some time 
l)een urging that a statement should be made in regard to Indian 
Policy, and I am glad to have the opportunity afforded hy my hon. 
Friend's question of meeting their wis hes. 

The poUcj of His Majesty's Goverameat, with whkb 
the Government of India are in compkte accord, is that 
of increasing the association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in Jndia as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have decided 
that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance, 
as a preliminary to considering what these steps shouM 
be, that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at Home and in India. 
His Majesty's Government have accordingly decided, with 
His Majesty's approval, that I should accept the Viceroys 
invitation to proceed to India to discuss these matters 
with theVieeroy and the Govt, of India to consider with 
the Viceroy the view's of the Local Govts., and to reccite 
the suggestions of representative bodies and others. I 
would add that progress in this policy can only be aebkv^r 
ed by successive stages. The British Govemnwnt of India, 
on whom the resporaibility lia for the wel&re and 
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^dvanament of the Indiab peoples^ mast be jn^a of the 
time and measure of each advance, and they mast be 
guided by the co-operation received 6om those apon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that conhdence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the public discussion of the 
proposals, which will be submitted in due course to 
Parliament. 

The same statement will be made today in India. 

Sir. J. D. Rees-^'Nhea is it decided that the right, hon. Gentle- 
man is to go to India ? 

Mr. Montagu— Tixix\n% the winter. 

Cm. Wedgwood— hlsy I ask whether in view of this admirable 
statement, there is any chance of an amnesty of people imprisoned 
In India ? 

Mr. Montagu— I cannot add anything to my statement. As my 
bon. and gallant friend is aware, the responsibility fur the mainte- 
nance of order in India rests on the Govt, of India 

Mr. Htwins—'i&zy I ask whether the prinrip!es on which the 
right hon. gentleman proposes to act were correctly outlined by him 
in the speech he made prior to his appointment ? 

Mr. Montagu— Va,a.\. speech was made when I was a private 
member, and represented my own views. I am now acting as the 
spokesman of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Hewins—yixy I ask if those views have “^een accepted by 
lus Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. Montagu— I do not think I can make an announcement of 
ptjicy when the decision of the Cabinet is that we should proceed 
to ^borate that policy by conversations between the India office and 
ihe Government of India. 

Mr. Hewins Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that state- 
ments of policy were put forward by himself on that occasion and 
also by Lord Islington and we want to know whether those state- 
ments represent ^e riews of the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have today announced the riews the 
Government. I do not think 1 can be cross-examined about a speech 
I made when 1 was a private member. 



Mrs. Besant’s Internment 

Hou$» of Commons— is Oetobor, *J7, 

PoUiical agitalion in India— Mrs. Btsanfs Internment. 

Sir J« 0- Rees ssVcd the Secy, of State whether he can make 
any statement to the House regarding the orders passed in India 
for the internment and for the relea.se of ^Trs. Ilesant and her 
associates ? 

Mr- Montagu — 1 do not think that I need say much to-day as 
to the restrictions placed on Mrs. Desant, Mr. .Vrundale and Mr. 
Watlia under the defence of India Regulations. Rut it is important 
to say this vthat the action taken by the Government of Madras in 
jnne was essentially precautionary rather than punitive. 'I'be Madras 
Government have repeatedly stated that they had no wish to check 
constitutional agitation as such, but that they considered that the 
methods employed by the agitators left them no option bat to 
remove ilfrs. Ilesant and her associates from Madras by recoiurse to 
the Defence of India Regulations. But restrictions of this kind 
most lead to a consideration of the date of their removal, for there 
was obviously no date set and obviously also they were not intended 
to last for ever. It would be reasonable to expect that the restrictions 
would be removed when the Government of India was satisfied that 
their removal would not lead to the recurrence of practices which 
they were designed to prevent. 

Accordingly when I made the announcement on soth August 
last as to the policy of his Majesty’s Government in regard 
to India, I asked the Viceroy whether the Government of India 
would consider in view of the alteration of circumstances, tim 
question of removing the restrictions imposed upon persons who 
solely on account of their violent or improper methods of political 
agitotion had been dealt with under the defence of India act Subse* 
qnently 1 asked that in view of the meeting of Parliament and ^ 
possible necessiiy of laying papers if it was decided tomaiatite 
the restrictKms upon her, a decision as to Mrs. Besant should be 
ttdten as soon u {MssiUe. 

Hie action taken by the Gormniaeiit of India was t$km on 
their own fcspondUli^, bnt are were all aasioastoeecaiettnnqpS 
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stmospbere in the fatnie, and this does not mean that I am not in 
complete accord with their action. 

He d>en quoted the question and answer in the Imperial 
lative Conndl, India, of the 5th September, ’17 refering the matter 
in question, and cmitinoed 

Afterwards the Government of India received assurances from 
influential sources as to Mrs. Besanf s conduct which thej considered 
satisfoctory, and therefore decided to recommend to the Madras 
Government the removal of the restrictions on Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues, as they regarded the retention of these restrictions as 
not being necessary in view of the altered situation created by the 
aimouncement of policy. The Viceroy received a telegram from 
Mrs. Besant conveying to him an assuratme that she was ready to 
co-operate in obtaining a calm atmosphere during my visit. 

I would remind the House that although Mrs ^sant bad been 
dealt with by the Government of Madras, her sphere of influence 
and action extended to other provinces, and the removal of these 
restrictions was thus of more than provincial interest. The course 
followed in now way implied any criticism of the action originall}' 
taken by the I.ocal Government which was in fact approved by the 
Government of India, and has never been questioned by me. 

Mr- Jeyosoii'Hicks enquired of the Leader of the House 
whether seeing that this important matter should be discussed before 
Mr Montagu left for India, he (the Leader) could give a day— even 
half a day— to debate this question ? 

Mr- Booar Law 1 donot think a|discussion would be of advan- 
tage at the present moment, but it might be discussed on the 
adjournment. 

Com- Wedgwood ^ May I ask whether the relaxation and 
amnesty will extend to the Mahomedan Leaders who are excluded 
on the same terms as Mrs. Besant. 

Mr* Montaftt • I do not know to what Mahomedan leaders 
my friend refers. There are certain Mahomedan gentlemen who 
are interned at the present moment but not for the same reason as 
Mrs. Besant— Th^ are interned because of flieir promoting sympathy 
sritlmhis Majesty's enemies, and they cannot be considers as 
coming under the same category. 

On the Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr- Joyntmi Hicks said : — ^The points I desire to raise are 
as to whether Mrs. Besant was rightly interned, and I think that 
the bouse will agree that she was ; whether there was any reason 
to alter die decirio^ and whether die release is likely to make for 
peace and qnietaiiit in India. I want the Honse to undeistand that 
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riw has during the last two or there years, dnring the strain of this 
war, deliberately made speeches and issued writings eiceediniAr 
detrimental to the peace and wclUbeing of India. Eve^ otbw 
section in India, pa^cnlarly the moderates, have agreed to 
from all political agitation. In 1916 when the war was well nnder way, 
Mrs. Besant started “New India.*’ Her writings were so bad that 
the authorities compelled the paper to fnraish a guarantee of Rs a,ooo^ 
and last year that money had to be forefeited. Mrs. Besant appealed 
and questioned the legality of this action. This was heard by 3 
Judges, a of whom were Indians and they unanimously came to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Besant had held the Government, op to 
hatred and contempt, and that her articles had a tendency to disse* 
minate disaffection through out India. 

In March last the Viceroy referred to Mrs. Besant’s action and 
quoted from her paper. He said (after reading extracts from her 
paper) "what is this but to exaggerate the ills of India and to 
ascribe them all to the Government” ? The V’iceroy also quoted 
the C. J. “This seems to me most pernicious writing, and wri ting 
which must tend to encourage political assassination.” The Viceroy 
then went on : What are these but stirring up hatred and contempt ; 
do you suggest that language like this can have no ill effect ? 

Upon this decision Lord Pentland came to the conclusion that 
a stop must be put to Mrs. Besants activities, and he with the assent 
of the Viceroy and of the Sec. of State (Chamberlain) decided to 
take further action against her. He sent for her and personally 
tried to dissuade her from carrying on his propaganda during the 
War, asking her for an undertaking not to do so. She declined and 
then with the assent of the Viceroy he had her interned. 

I want to ask my Rt. hon. friend (Montagu) if he will pve the 
House the papers so that we may get the whole of the details. It is 
quite clear that he did write or telegraph something to India veiy 
soon after he entered office, partly in view of his going to India and 
partly to ask the Viceroy whether he would grant an amnesty to 
these particular prisoners. 

My Rt. hon. hiend told ns tiiis afternoon that Government had 
received undertakings from influmtial friends of Mrs. Besant that 
she would abstain from violent methods of political agitation Airing 
the war. Bnt there has been no undertaking from the lady hers^ 
She has, since her release, been going about India stining up 
agitation ; she has openly stated that she has entered into no 
tions whatever with regard to her release ; she has conducted a 
triumphant tour thropg^ont India. In consequence of her action ' 
she has beat elected pretideat of' the National Congress. The 
netkm taken Iqr the l^ight hon. gentlemaa (Montagu^ is premmably 
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ill order that he may have a peaceful profcress in India when he 
nukes bis wait. Bnt I think that that will have a reverse effect. 

whole of Anglo India today is in a ferment They are strongly 
.Of opinion that the release will he disastrons to India. 

[ The speaker then referred to various telegrams from Anglo 
Indians and also to several statements made by the late Sec. of State, 
lir. Chamberlain, as to the violent character of the agitation conducted 
by Mrs. Besant. He continued : — 

I do not want to go back on the Home Rule speeches of the Rt 
' bon. gentleman (Montagu). It is very regrettable, I think, that while 
the voice of bis' predecessor is still hot in the ears of the public he 
dionld suggest that this lady should be released. He is going out 
to Iridia as a missionary of peace and goodwill. He is responsible 
lor the Government not only of the Indian Extremists bnt also of the 
\oyz\ Indians. He is also responsible for the well-being of the Anglo- 
Indians. 

What I am asking iny Rt. hon. friend to do is to make a 
statement here before he goes to India that he will assuage as far as 
he can the ferment which has undoubtedly arisen in the Anglo-Indian 
Community by assuring us that he is not going to India to express 
any such ideas as Home Rule for India, and that he will show 
that he has no sympathy with Mrs. Besant or with the extremist 
agitation. 

Sir J- D- Rees ■' I confess I do not know what good, and I do 
feel that much harm, may result from the speech which my bon. 
fiiend has made. What, after dll, is it he wants ? Does he want the 
Government of India to cancel the order for the release of 
this lady and her companions and to shut them up again P Does he 
want that ? If he does not, what is to be the practical outcome of 
this discussion ? I disapprove of Mrs. Besant as heartily as my hon. 
friend. I think it would have been to the advantage of India if she 
could be induced to leave India altogether. Bnt there are many 
other i>olitical associations established in India, and you cannot 
keep them permanently shut up. I never was an advanced reformer, 
but whenever the question of depo^tions and internments have been 
brought forward, the great object of most of those concerned have 
been to get the prisoners released as soon as possible, for they are 
more troublesome and more dangerous in confomnent than th^ are 
outside. 

My hon. friend was no doubt right in saying what is the general 
feeling of Anglo-India on this point, bnt there is room in this parti- 
cultt case fw a dif^nce of opinion. The Very paper which is a 
byword of Awlo-Iudian officialism in Indie, "the Poineer", says in 
to isroe, Sep. '17. 
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**11 k mlj &ir to Mbioirkdge thot Lord Chrlinofoid k not tht ■tu^ of 
num tunely to ralnnit to aetiog agunit hk eonviotiom or to be at oU Ukdj to 
■eak cheap popularity at tfie ezpente of the adminiitration of whidi he k 
the head. It he k r^y to show leuieiHiy to thoee who hare for j^tkal 
naaonaheen interned, it k beeante he k honeitly anxious to do aU in hk 
power to promote that spirit of mutual goodwill and ooniidenee which he 
realises to be so necessary for the future wMfare of India.’’ 

There is another point. Part of the gravamen of this compldnt 
is that it is asserted that the Government of India, an independent 
administration overrode the Government of Madras, as independent 
administration. That is not the position. I'he Government of Madras 
is a subordinate administration. The Government of India uns res* 
ponsible to this House for the internment, and not the Government of 
Madras. The Govt, of India is responsible for the release. Lord 
Chelmsford has most expressly, publicly and fully, shouldered ttot 
redponsibilit}', and there are some of the strongest opponents of the 
advanced party in India, like the Pioneer and myself, who think that 
Lord Chelmsford in this matter had probably good reason for what 
he did. and should be supported. In a letter to the 'rimes, Lord 
Sydenham unintentionally misrepresented the situation. He wan 
Governor of Bombay, and, like everyone else, is inclined to magnify 
his own office. 

I presume the position to be this. I take it the Governor Genl. of 
India in Council considered that some eirenicon was necessary a* 
this new policy was announced. It was announced and decided upon 
that it should have a fair chance, and if you have got the whole of the 
Congress Party— let me say they are not my party — in a state of fer- 
ment protesting against the internment of this lady, of whom, of 
course, they have made an absolute idol since she was interned— if 
that is going on, there is really no fair opportunity for the new depart 
ture. I do think that if the House is not to give a chance to the 
present departure, if it were to accentuate tlie very great difficuities 
which the .Sec. of state will have going to India to di-ocuss these 
questions, if we are not to endeavour to produce a “calm atmos- 
phere’*, what possibie chance can they have ? 

Is it statesman like of ns. whatever our individual views may be, 
to endeavour to put a spoke in the wheel of this all important 
experiment? If Mrs. Besant and her friends a^in miscondact 
themselves, the Governor General in Council can move the 
Government of Madras, or the Government of Madras with the 
permission of tte Governor General in Council, cmi again intern 
diem. Until that happens iriiat'eartbly nse can result from my hOB. 

I' friend rairisf this matter to-night ? 
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The See* el Stele for (Mr. Moatage) : I have jreiy little 
to ny on this matter ; the answer I gave this afternoon contains a 
complete account of the drcnmstances. There is veiy little for me 
40 defend or to justify. I say again, the action of the Government of 
Madras was approved by the Government of India, approved and defen* 
ded in this house by my predecessor, and it never fell to my lot to 
question it— I had no reason to concern myself with it. When my 
predecessor was in office my Rt hon. friendithe Member for Cleveland 
(Mr. H. Samnal) from the Bench opposite asked him if he would lay- 
papers about Mrs. Besant before tbe House of Crgnmons. My pre;^ 
cessor said he would ccmsider the matter. When I entered office it 
was necessary for me to consider carrying out the consideration 
which be had undertaken. The papers were not complete. Wfth a 
view to laying those papers, 1 asked for complete papers (from India). 
But when the announcement 20 th .\ug. was made, which in my 
view made a new situation, I suggested to the Viceroy, not that he 
should release Mrs. Besant, but that he should consider the release 
of all people who had been dealt with for unconstitutional aguaiion 
in connection with reforms. 

Does my hon. friend (Mr. Joynson-Hicks) suggest thatit is wrong 
for a secretary of state, who receives by many telegrams and letters,— 
even by suggestions in this House that the relaxation of those restric- 
tions might be considered, is it suggested that |t is wrong that I 
should convey that suggestion to the Viceroy ? 'The situation was 
this. A large amount of agitation had been going on' in India 
because there was a demand for an announcement of polity. An 
announcement of policy was not forthcoming. My hon. friend knows 
and the House knows, that the Govt, of India had been pressing 
for an announcement of policy for some months. An announcement 
is made— an announcement with which we were all in complete 
accord. The Government of India think that the consequences af 
that announcement will be that there will be a cessation of that 
agitation and that everybody concerned will lay their heads together 
to work out the polity which results from that announcement, and 
therefore a new situation occurs. There is no question of reversing 
the former policy, but a question of seeing whether the new cirenm- 
* stances will allow a relaxation of restrictions. Tlie justification for 
that wholly depends on whether the people who are freed from 
restriction do not offend again. The justification depoids on 
whether thw have assurances or not which lead them to brnfove thqr 
will not ofmd. The Government of India told thefCegillative 
Conndl and^anthorised me to tell the House that they Jhive received 
radi assurances. My hon. friend says he has eyrnmoe of a re* 
crndescenohMfoose practices. I have not. Sniufy nqr bon. friend 
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does not soggest to me that I sfaoold tell the Goeemmeot of liidit 
that I qnestioii whether the assurances are satisCactoiy ? Evklenoe 
shows that Mrs. Besant and her friends who present a portion of the 
problem, bnt only a portion, are willing to co-operate in the die- 
cnssions which arise. Therefore by her release you have assured 
the cessation of those practices. This was done by the Government 
of India, and if it is not impertinent for me to say so, I think that 
diey acted in a wise and statesman like manner. 

Regarding the Anglo Indian Community Mr. Montagu said 

The views of the Anglo-Indian community will of oouiee be 
considered. It would be monstrous if they were not, for after all 
they have played an enormous part in building up the material pros- 
perity of Iqdia. As regards Home-rule and poKcy, that is what we 
9 xt going to discuss in India. I am not going to make any further 
pronouncement upon it at all, and 1 am sure my Hon. friend will 
not press me to go beyond the announcement of aoth August. 
That is the policy of His Majesty's Government and the policy 
of the Viceroy and his Government. If the Hon. member will 
read that announcement over again he will see that many of the 
dangers which he anticipates are safeguarded by the very words of 
that carefully drawn up pronouncement of policy, and all we ask is 
that all those people who in different ways and directkms are anxious 
for the well-ordered progress of India towards the end which is 
declared in that pronouncement will proceed toaether to a discussion 
of this matter, eventually In full publicity, in order that we may lay 
firm foundations of that future and un'mterrupted progress, and get 
out of the way of the agitation which has been aroused in other 
circumstances by the action of the Government of India. T^at 
seems to me to be a step which no one in the House has a right to 
quarrel with. 

Comaaoder Wedgwood said he could not understand' 
what was gained by branding everybody who advocated Home- 
Rule as disloyal. The people would be far more dislc^l to 
the traditions of Great Britain if they did not advocate Home- 
Rule. Personally he was glad that the Government has released 
Mrs. Besant, and he hoped she would contmue her Rome rule agita- 
tion in India, because, he said : cannot grant Home-rule to anv 

people without benefitting not only those people but the Britisn 
Empire. Our traditions are based on fre^mns, and one of the 
most remarkable examples of the confidence and reliance we may 
place on our freedom is to be found in the case of Sor^h Africa/' 
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The Situation in India. 

Lord Sydenham had the following notice on the Pap^r— 

To dnw attention to the pneent litnation in India, with ivraal legaid 
to dw interament and leleaie of Mn. Beiant ; and to more for Fapen. 

The noble Lord said : My Ix>rd, it is always %n exceedingly 
difficnlt thing to say where a 'ine ought to be drawn in checking 
freedom of speech or of writing, but I think it wilt be agreed to 
everybody that such freedom mnst be curtailed if it is nsed to 
threaten public order or to sow the seeds of mnrder and of outrage. 

In India it is absolutely necessary that restrictions of this lund 
sboold be enforced. I'he mass of the people are ignorant and 
perfectly ready to believe any false statements that may be made 
to them ; they are credulous to a degree that ‘can hardly be 
conceived here. I should like to give one instance of that, of .which 
your Lordships may not have heard. When we first started plague 
inoculation in India, a story was widely circulated in the Bombay 
Presidency that a holy man had said that an Indian with white 
blood would drive the English into the sea, and that we are prick- 
ing the arms of Indians in order to find the Indian with white blood 
and kill him off in good time. Besides that, the peoples of Indiw 
are very easily excited, and srrions disturbances often occur through 
the passing round of some obvious fiction which in Western coun- 
tries would not attract a moment's attentitm. Every one who has 
lived ^n India must know many cases of ^t kind, and when dis- 
orders, thus pronroted, occurs, then the inott hateful' duty trf 
Government cranes into play, and yon have to put them down 1^ 
force, with the sad result that in many cases some fow peifoc^ 
harmless pe(^ m^r lose their lives. 

But we have,, more direct evidence than this of the necessi^r of 
these restricHoM ttludia. All political agitation in India, from ^ 
fint. Ims bv and in niainf cutn 



tke Miate bn* dHntthrw muamd the newqumn and the i n >i ti i Bt - 
'free* iriMMl diqr drew the inepbatkm of mnder. Mr. JadaKli, ,« 
awet vefaMd InAui cMliaB, s ctadent of hidiaii Isagoege and ||Mr> 
tore, end devoted to the peofSe, vet ibot at ea enteiti&ihmt j^vim 
to him bgrindiaat, end die yoong aMasein in hit trial made ^ 
oonfeaiioii. Heaiid— 

''InedtfmaarinttaiiMt of oppmrioa ia tho Kmmri, the Bmthm 
mgt, the Mat ead other aewapapeie. I think that ivUlKait Sdh^ tajr 
peo^ aaa get ijeetiee. I aover got inetiee mjeelf, aor did aov ooe I kaoer. 
I aoir Ngiat UIBag Mr. Jaehaon. I kilied a good maa aaaeMeidy.** 

Coold a more tragic confession ever have been made .’ And 
was that yonng decadent Brahmin the reai criminal ? Other mW' 
derers haveiold exactly the same story in difierent words, and sne^ 
all such cares as that show that we can not allow speech and writing 
which is proved effective in leading yonng Indians into crime.* 

Mrs. Besant/r who was formerly a student of theosophy, jotaed. 
the ranks of the ^extremists and started a Home Role movement 
of her own. She wrote a book which contains more reckless dei> 
ance of facts that I have ever seen compressed into the same small 
space, and in her paper Aim India, she appeared anxions to imitate 
the most dangerous language in which the Indian Press has 
indulged. She told excitable yonng Indians that India was a “perfect 
paradise” for s,ooo years before our advent, and that it had ^ome 
a “perfect hejr owing to the “brutal British bureaucracy.” Those 
are her expressions, not mine. She said that India had been “con* 
verted into a land permanent famine and pestilence, and its 
children into a race of effeminate weaklings’’. She accused the 
British Government of “depriving a weaker people of their libre^, 
and retaining them under rule in perpetual slavery under the 
plea of civilising them and bettering their lot.” 'Fhere are no freer 
people in the world than Indians under our rule, and such oppres* 
sion as exists is that of Indians by Indians, and it would be incrreaed 
a hundred fold if we handed over the reins to the smidi botfo of 
Brahmins and lawyers vriiom Mrs. Besant is trying to lead. 
Surely language of that kind is exactly calculated to arouae an ex* 
dtaUe people to rebcBion. And would not rebetton be fo^ Jutfilod 
and event become a public du^ if the British Go v re n sie n t ww 
redly infiict'mg permanent famine and pestilence on Into and hoM* 
ing Indians in perpetual slavery ? 

To those of os vriio have been called op<m fo {duf * ^ fo 
,gov«toig India, and whose mlfy riiooght has beop to do no hiK 
ore could for foe peoide of Into, sndh caqireaBioni, of oonse, stoh 
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tile wildest possible nonsense, bnt ^ere sie fsilBons of people in 
Indb who are perfectly ready to believe tiieni. In olden days, pes- 
tilence and famine were attributed to be the work of the Gods. It is 
an Englitiiwoman who tells Indians that thqr are doe to a Govern- 
ment which has done the utmost with great success to combat both 
giestiienoe and bunine. 

Stot Mrs. Besanfs libels on our countrymen do not end with 
false ’assertions of that kind. In a book which is nowtinrat to be 
xepnbiished in India to gain the advantage of her fresh access to 
notoriety, she states that for every wrong done to a whitii' woman in 
AfHca “tens of thousands of Kaffir women are outraged.” I think 
the noble Earl and the noble Viscount who filled vnth great distinction 
tile office of High Commissioner in South Africa would warmly re- 
pudiate that sutement. 

Mrs. Besant then goes on to generalise. She say that-* 

“It it then that li« one of onr greatest rins ; 'the utter diitegaid of 
aMiaUtw when eolonred women an conoenei ; the shameful disregard of 
wonumhoed in every oountiy whenunto Britain has entered and -when 
BHtain ndea” . 

That is a specimen of the mental food which Mrs. Besant 
provides for excitable young Indian students in a country where the 
treatment of women is one of the great bars to progre^ In her 
purely theosophical days, Mrs. Besant had .distinguished herself by 
tiolent attacks on missionary bodies in In4la> and by strong opposi- 
tion to the teaching of the Christian religion in India. I cannot speak 
too highly of the British and American missions who are doing to 
my knowledge a wonderful work in upliftiiq; the depressed classes of 
India. 

Since Mrs. Besant combined theosqihy with politim her language 
and activities and writings have taken a peculiarly dangmous form. 
Those actitities were first brought to my mind by a very distinguish- 
ed Mahomedan who wi^ to me that he could not understand 
ytil^ tile Government pmitted a propaganda wMch was bating a 
disasttous effect qpon Indian minds. Maffth the Government 
<d Madras deckled to enforce the protitions of the Prma Act, 
a^ Mrs. Besant was ordered to give secntity for the good conduct 
ofher pi^. Aa tiie tittience of that paper. New Inffia, cominoed 
«itite uuabaM^tiie securiQr was sequestrated. That gave her a 
tight Of impeiil tite Pgfa Court of Madras. The case was heard 

S rtiireejudgplif w^^ two were Indiana, and ^ action of the 
adras Gotiniiiltiii confirm I wffi quote some fragmentary 
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passages ad<|iced at the trial which may have had ao diaet 
in influencing the decision of the High Court. 

**Wheii erimei are committed legally ; ehen innooenoe is no proleetioa ; 
when we live in a atate of anarchy. We ehooid be better olf in a stale 
of aavagery, for then we should cany arms and protect ourselves. Wears 
helpless. We pay^taxes to be wronged.'* 

There has been no more tranquil province in India than Madru 
until Mrs. Besant took up her residence there. Here is anotter 
passage — > 

‘*Xew8 of Fijian aggreiMion and German atrocity are communicnted 
to India to bewilder the Indian imagination. They are oommilted under 
pressure, under jpasdou, thej^ are common. But what does this mean, titki 
perpetration of atrocity in civic life in peaceful times, in a peacefol 
province P” 

The German crimes are excused and compared most favourably 
to the mild and Ineffective action of the Government of Madraa. 
One passage in Newjndia, quoted at th 3 trial, was written by 
a notorious extremist who commented on the recent assassination 
of a every valuable Indian officer in Calcutta. He said— 

*'Ko ressonsble Indian ^ ever publicly enoouragsd these orimss. Thsrs 
was quiet and even eouragwms dettf mination in the oonduet of the ****Hit 

They are idealists, though heroism may, actirding to some psoplc, be 
too noble a word to apply to them. In oonsequeneo peo^ are not mm 
moved by a smrit of retributive justice towards them. We might reeognfaw 
them ss poIin^Uil offenders." 

Well might one of the Judges point out that this was f^pemicloos 
writing which must tend to encourage assassination by removing 
public detestation of such a crime.’* 

The decision of the High Court and the sequestration of the 
security given produced no effect whatever on the editor of the 
New India, and after further considerable delay the Madras Govern- 
suent resorted to the Defence of India Act, which gives powers of 
internment. Lord Pentland explained bis action in a spe^ which 
was calculated to allay any kind of public misunderstanding. It was 
a most excellent speech, and I am informed it had the full approval 
of all r^l Indian opinion m Madras. It has Imn suggested Ait 
Mrs. Benant was doomed to languish in prison, and 1 n a very usIicUev- 
ous manifesto addressed* by her, ’^Brothers and stoters hi lodbb** 
shp announced that Ae was about to be ’’dropped Into the aodttfn 
eq^valent of the Middle Age OuhMttr Thm is a very oooil* 
datable difference between an and a comfortable r^deaee 

in tibe deB|^fal cUnmte df Ootacamund, wUch Mia. Besant select ed 
te hte internment At OotacamtMid she was free 10 walk aboot» Jen 
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Mcndf^ mi help ia woridng ^ • vWoteiit'^ 
rdeaw. Bat sbe was pievented b^lhe BritiA 
{ran con^oing to fly tho Home Ri|le flag am bnr rjraidence. 

The Vicer<7 approved the iatemomt of Mrs. Besaat ; and flw 
late Secretaiy of State in another place, oa jme >6, also approved 
dm action of the Govemment.of Madras, a^ stam his opinion tint 
Ib^ Besant’s propaganda was dangeroas ra po|ce of India. An 
eminent Hindu wrote to me these words^ 

*^var HBW her wfiBrameat a vimlent agitation has hssngeiiig on for bar 
islsssOi The Home Bnlen aut inwoBfateBoe and dsoHsd to eany on punve 
ististanoe nnlen dm was forfhaith nkaasd.” 

He added— 


**I{ she is lelsased nnoonditionally withoot giving any asranuoasak to 
the fatwsb the podtion of the Government of Madtaa wonld be extremely 
oiHieaL 1 do nm think timt tlu^ oonld muntaia paoee and order after 
swdia blow to their prestige." 


On July 30 a Joint Conference of the Congress and the Moslem 
League sent to m . Viceroy and to the Secretaiy of State a long 
leahlntion, most discourteous and menacing in tone, demanding tlra 
imm^iate sanction of their political proposals and the immtMiate 
idease of Mra Besant and pmrty. 


Lord Sydenham then referred to the importance of maintaining the 
prestige of British officials in a countiy like India, and cominned— 

It was declared that the tdease was decided npopln order to 
tranquilise the present situation. My Lords, does con^ions made 
to flmrant breakers of the law ever tranquilise any sitiuution ? 


ThOiAntish Community in India is a very small body scattered 
over vast areas. The services which maintain ordm and conduct 
tile administration are a mere handful of men amongst 315 millions 
of peof^ Their authoriqr and even personal safeQr depend upon 
tin visible sbength of the Government of India. I know very w^ 
iMit the word , si hateful to evety true democrat, bat|b 

Eastersk comibies the prestige of the Goveiunent is the only possljp 
guaialdM of the rathori^ which is lejj^hred every day for, the 
fiMeiyitiioa of pi^ ordm. What wf^ be the position of the 
tuie Of BNcej#liitish officers hi a far lepbte cixu^ dhtrict if th^ 
lMdlB(ti|bdtij|{i^m aupportvOf a Gowtomikent known to be 

'-''ilmjng# masses of cdme'toi realise 

'^'ffiovammiSBi'«iii^hei.iOoeiced^^ of a nohy'tiiiiMn^y^ 
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Tben he said that India is eatraordinacily proqier(M^ 0) M 
and that the extremists have chosen this time for n break down JW 
Government They hate aptur^ the Congress, he sdd* nnd din 
Moslem league, and are working np a large number m ascUil^ 
yonths. Such conditions very closely resemble Ireland edwra iaxl^ 
of Government has led straight to Sinfinnism. He then drew in 
analogy with Russia, and said that the masses of the unedneitsd 
Russians are a prey to the agitators. He concluded by sajring thnt be 
spoke not in British interest, "but in the true interests of the IndiiB 
peoples for whom, as long as I live, I shall cherish affectiem*' !l! 

The Under secretary of state i!tord Islington) surnmarisod the 
deb:‘to under two heads ; ( i) exception to the reversal of the Madias 
Govornmotits order on Mrs. Besant, and (a) apprehension of the resnlt 
and I <1001 of the Secretary of State’s mission to India. 

With regard to (i) he said that the position in India in June when ‘ 
the Madras Government interned Mrs. Besant was different from 
now. ']'he change came about the time of the Announcement of 
Policy, 20 th August, and the decision that the Secretary of State 
would visit India. The effect of that announcement, it was Itelieved 
and desired, would be tranquilising, and it was believed that Mts. 
Besant would refrain from her voilent agitation. He said further . 

My Lords, thousands of moderates all over India saw in the 
restrictions imposed an attempt to suppress free discussira of 
questions of self Government, although it was only her unconstitutional 
methods which it was desired to check. Holding these certainly 
mistaken view, they were very little likely, so long as the restriedona 
on Mrs. Besant remained, to accept as made in good faith the 
Government investigations of possible methods of reform. They 
would ho doubt have devoted their energies to obtaining her te le a aa» ; 
and to maintain a controversy most distra'cting to those* who ase 
about to investigate and quite inimical to the calm atmosphere whkdi 
is so desirable. Mrs Besant free will mean greater tranquility that 
Mrs. Besant interned. 


As to the and point, it has been asked why hopes of self Govcfn* 
inent as the ultimate goal have been excited. In re^ Lord Iriingtopi, 
assured their Lordships that that course of action hM not bOtei eaMWrf 
nponlqrthe Secretary of State on his own respoosibilliy’ or in aif 
Ifgbt-bMrted fashion. They have not been wfifidhr proNdEOd w 
his Majte^s Government They have agitated for yaaia. Loai 
Bburdiitee hiul to deal with them. Lord Chebnsfoid inr enniiilg tolAn 


nodi Angnst aanonneonent to Us Council rJalmed tw llil 
'Peliqr wasp(acdcaUyiiiiUstingnUiiabU6m tfagt wUdt Ika O a p pg i 
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neat of Indte had themselves pot forward. He (Chelmsford) explained 
diat hot for the War the annooncement woold have been made much 
enrikr and mentkmed that he had himself invited the Secretary of State 
to India ; that Mr. Chamberlain was on the point of accepting when 
be resigned ; that he renewed the invitation to Mr. Montagu and was 
verjr graUfied when the Cabinet decided that Mr. Montagn should 
accept die invitation. 

For some time before the decision of the Cabinet the Vicero}' 
had written and telegraphed constantly that agitation was increasing 
and would increase in the absence of a declaration of policy and that 
the sitnatiwi was getting more and more grave in India. Mrs Besant 
and her Home Rule propaganda were a symptom of that unrest. 
Her cause attracted adherents and her influence was dangerous 
bIcause of this silence and uncertainty. The announcement of 
August soth cleared the air, and enabled the Government of India 
and other Indian authorities to know where they stood and gave 
them freedom to explain the promising position, the tranqnilising 
<rf India, and to ask for cessation of agitation and for a calm 
atmosphere. 

With regard to Lord Sydenham’s request for papers. Lord Isling* 
ton said tluit it is undesirable to lay the papers as desired, for them 
were naturally in those documents much that were of a highly comrO- 
veisial character 'which could not but give rise, if publiriied, to 
much further discussion. It was the avoidance of such discussion 
iriiich was desirable and be hoped the noble Lord would not lend 
Mmself to the creation of difiScnlties. 

After Lords Middleton, Crewe, Carmichael, Lansdowne and 
Cnnm had spoken the motion of Lord Sydenham was by leave with* 
drawn. 
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A»tMe OeMer SI. S9it» , 

SiWer Camnoy Pt^ey in India. 

Mr. Gersham Strwart. asked the President of the Boud 
of Education, as representing the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, in view of the fact that for some time the price of sihmr 
had been above the equivalent of is. ad. to the rupee, the Indian 
Government had incurred any loss in supplying tte necqssary 
rupees for military operations in Mesopotamia and other (daoea 
and, if so, could he state the amount of the loss and how It 
would ultimately be met ; whether the Indian Government bad 
drawn on its reserve of rupees coined before the rise in 
silver, replacing them in India by a currency of notes of a low 
valuation ; could he state the amount of the new issue of small 
niches ; whether this form of currency was as acceptable to the 
native population as the meullic currency to' which toey had been 
so long accustomed ; and whether the Indian Government was 
prepared to consider the advisability of joining in any movement 
to stabilise the price of silver and mitigate the constant oscill* 
ati ons and gambling in this currency medium. 

Mr, Herbert Fisher : The purchases of silver above parity 
have been veiy recent. There is no reason to believe that rupees 
coined from such silver had gone to Mesopotamia. This being 
so, the second and third parts of the quesdon do not arise. As 
the proposed notes for s| and i rupees have not yet been issued, 
the answer to the fourth part is in the negative ; and the fifth and 
rinth parts cannot yet be answered. With regard to the last part, 
the Secretary of State for India would, of course, consider anything 
put before him from a responsible quarter. 

Mr. S/emart : Will the right Hon. gentleman endeavour to 
persuade the Government of India to modify the hostile attitude 
towards silver which they have adopted of late years f 

Mr. Fisher'. I was not aware that there wm any hostUt 
attitude. 

JT. of CooM.-’Jtoieday, EovomSor A, lSir» 

The ltdni Hlgrli Conrt* 

Mr. Sneuiden asked the President of the Board of Eduen* 
don, as representing the Secretary of State for hik, if dm 
toperial Government had deviated from the nollcy laid down in 
the Charter Act that the appointment of judges to the Madras 
High Court should rest with His Msjes^; if these powers had 
bam drHf**** to the Governor Gensnl in Council ; and, tf no^ 
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vhjr two Of tte foar ^porarjr judges tedag sbiee 1914 bad been 
pbi^ bn the permanent strength of the High Court of Madras. 

Mr, Htrbtri Fitktr i The Government of India Act, 1915, 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to appoint temporary 
additional judges for a period not exceeding two 3rears. .Four 
additional judges had been so appointed and were serving in 
Madras when the Secretary of State in Council decided to increase 
tiw permanent strength of the Court by two judges. The two 
persons whom His Majesty has been pleased to appoint per- 
manently to the Court, under the provisions of the Indian High 
Courts Act of i86r, -were at the time of their appointment serving 
as temporary assistant judges. There has been no deviation from 
the policy laid down by Parliament. 


SAID ON HOKE BUIiB LEAGUE OFFICE. 


Ulpat Rai's Book “Toangr India. 

Cmmandtr Wedgwood asked whether the office of the 
Home Rule for India League in Robert Street, W C , has been 
raided ; whether the aims or methods of this League are con- 
ridered or suspected of being seditious or illegal ; and whether 
legal proceedings are contemplated ? 

£ir. G. Cem : The Office of this league was searched by 
the police on the 3rd November for copies of a book containing 
Statements which encouraged sedition and assassination. The 
papers seised are under examination, and I am not at present 
prepared to express any opinion upon the aims or methods of 
the league, or whether criminal proceedings are likely to 


taken. 

Com, Wet^fwood: Was not the book seised the book to which 
I wrote a preface r 

Sir 0. Cave : Yes : I tiiink that the Hon. and gallant Gentleman 
did make himself responsible for it. 

Com. We^ood: Am I to be prosecuted as well as any- 
body else ? It is a travesty to say that any such suggestion wat 
mMeinthnt yolnme. Was this search undertaken after consult- 
ation wi^ the' India Office or not, or is it held to be in support 
of (keent reiations between Anglo-Indians and Indians in India } 

0 . Caw : It was taken aftm consultation. 

> Mr, JUmg: Asithastaken overa for^ight toi 
tiko Hon. kod gdknt Mmnber^ refermicet are at 
8oa> Gontiiaua say he vdil «me tea < 

tbattim' nyhbtgs of ii boh. and 
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gtlltot GenUeraan hiaiaelf are aeditioaa, but tbe bflKA in ttiit ' 
eacourages seditioii. - 

C0mmaiiitr Wtigwooi : Itoertainlydoea not 
Mr.Ljfwek, Why do the poblie q>irit '"and virtue (rf the r^f^ 
bon. Gentleman evaporate at a certain grade of society ? 


A o/Come.— JTeveMiber i 927 * 

Cm Wtdgwood asked the Prime Minister iriiether he Is amre 
that charges have been made by the Home ^retaiy againsf an hon> 
Member of this House of sup^rting a publication which ad^vocatei 
assassination as a political weapon in India ; whether he is awain 
that the charge is unsupported by any evidence but is «ule to 
discredit the Indian Home Rule movement in the interest of tbe 
.^glo*Indian irreconciliabies, contrary to tbe wishes of the Into 
j(^ce,by a Home Secretan insuflSciently acquainted with the gravi^ 
b| Indian ^litics ; and whether be will allot time to have this 
charge against the honour of a Member of this Home discuued ? 

Mr. Sonar Lam : I cannot agree with the suggestions con« 
tained in this question, nor do I think it necessary to give a q>ecial 
opportunity for the discussion of the subject. 

Com- Wedgwood: Am I to understand that a charge of 
such gravity can be made against a Member of this House by the 
Home Secretary without any further proceedings being taken and 
without any opportuni^ being given of showing that it was without 
a shadow m foundation i 


Mr. Sonar Law : I have read the question and the answer, 
and I have not drawn that inference from it After the answer 
lAicb I have given, perhaps the bon, Member would address •Us 
question to the Home Secretary ? . 

Cm. Widgwood : I beg to give notice that I will raise the 
matter on the' adjournment to-morrow. 

Com HMgwood asked the Home Secretary (i) if he wlU state 
on what date the Home Office or police indmated to tbe India Office 
their desire to have the office of tbe India Home Rule League 


raided : whether tbe Into Office concurred verbally or in writiasr ; 
in view of his accusation against a member of this House, will be 
lay Papers showing the responsibiii^ of both the India Office and 
iIm potior the raid and for the assassin cbam ; .(s) whether h| 
wDl indicate to passages in to book “Young I^ W |(U, 
iifth ill introduction by tbe boiie Member for Nemestlei whtdi bi 
hoMa to advocate assassination; whether he read te 
hebcemaklng to charge or whether to waa m^ 
opiaiHi of Sir Archibald Bodkin ; (3) whether to idea 
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00 the Indian Home Rule League originated with the Home office, 
ffie pcdiee^ or the India Office ; (4) whether the India Office recom- 
mended the Home Office, or the police to raid the offices of the 
lEfome Rule for India League ; whether he was cognisant and approv- 
ed of t^ raid before it took place. 

SvfG. Cmt> On the 31st October, the India Office notified 
mjr Department that the British branch of the Home - Rule for 
India Ma|ue were publishing a reprint of a book called 
India," tw pe Lajpat Rai. The India office pointed out that tiiii 
book hid Men prohibited in India, and that its importation in ms 
country had also been prohibited, and expressed the view that its 
circulation was undesirable. I personally examined the ho^ and 
came to the conclusion that it contravened the Regulati^ under 
the Defence of the Realin Act and contained passages ^pathising 
with extreme revolutionary methods (including the use of the bomb 
and the revolver) and condoning crimes of assassination which had 
been committed in India. I will give the hon. and gallant Member 
a note of tome of the passages upon which my opinion was formed. 
The decision to have the premises searched, and the book seized 
was thereupon taken with the concurrence of the India Office. 1 
may add that there is fas I am informed) cause to suspect that the 
author it subsidised by German agents in the United States 
America, and it is certain that he uses language regarding British 
rule in India which is indistinguishable from that found in enemy 
propaganda. 

The hon. and gallant Member will perhaps allow me to add that 

1 have never suggested or for a mcment believed that he would 
give his countenance to a publication which he knew to be of the 
character which I have described, and I am confident that, when he 
expressed his approval of the book in question, he had not realised 
the nature and tendency of some of the passages contained in t^ 
book. 

Com. Wti^ooi : May I ask whetiier the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man read the book or whether it was read by Sir Archibald Bodkin ? 

^ Sir 0 . Coot : I read the bode from cover to cover. 

Com. Wt^^oooix Is the right hon. gentleman aware that 
1,000 cofties m tile book were printed, and tiiat they, were sent 
to the Members of this House and to members of the. House of 
Lofdsf 

^ G.CAm'. I am aware that the edition piddidied in tide 
conatiylrua |pa)Ioae---i,ooo wasgivea to aw as the hnmber*- 
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bat jrou ooald not pus over even this mall edition ivithtMt it bi^ 
said you could not suppress the rest 

Com. Wedgwood'. Is it. urorth while in order to show die 
powers of the Home Office under the defence the Reabn Act to 
antagonise all those people in India who are jiressing for Home 
Rule, and at a time when the Secretary of State for India Is about 
there for this country ? > 

Sir. H. Craik : Is it not the fact that Lajpat Rai wu htaiself 
about ten years ago dealt with for seditious conduct W tbii country f 

Sir G. Cave : Yes. 

Com. Wedgwood : Is he not at the present moment free in 
India r 

Sir G. Cave : I believe not. 

Mr. Chancellor : Are any steps to be taken against the 

C blisher, so that he may bring the matter before a Court— is be to 
prosecuted ? 

Sir G. Cave : That is not in my province ? 

Mr. Outkwaite : Were those steps taken in order to make die 
world free for democracy t 

Mr. Fither : Free from assassination I 
Com. Wedgwood : If you read the bocdc. you would not talk 
rot like that. 

H.ofComo.-'JfavombarSHth, 1917, 

**Toiuig India”. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that "Young India*' by Lajpat Rai, was pubU* 
shed more than two months ago ; and why the notificatimi of the 
alleged dangerous character of this book to the Home Office was 
postponed till after the Secretary of State’s departure for India ? 

Mr. Either : The India Office wu not aware of the publieadon 
of the book in this counter until some days after the Secretvy of 
Stale’s departure for India. 

Com. Wedgwood uked in what country Lajpat Rai is at pnsent ; 
and whether he is at large I 

Mr. Either : Lajpat Rai is in the United Statu of Aaetlu. 
So fur u is known be Is at large. 

Ommattitr Wedgwood asked dm Honm Seci^ whedm to 
has any docwnentary evidence thatLajpat Rai is snbsidiied by 
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G«nm^ tat Aaeriot ; if dita evUtadee coidm frooi d» AiMrf- 
im Govonmeat ; ud if it caa be Aowa to 
Neirea«le*nader>L7iiie ? 

' Sir G. Com: Itwoold otmouilf be againit the pabHc inteieet 
td anmr the first two parte of thiequeetioik The third part tbne- 
6^ does not arise. 

H,9f Oom$.—JStov«mk9r 98tkt917. 

*• DiraVOlOVTRXBSALMaiOITLATlOVB. . 

YOinrO INDIA. 

Cm. WidgwHtd asked the Secretary of State for India sdiether 
die ^teteiy of State ia India or the Viceroy has been o^muni- 
cated with respecting the raid on the Indian Home Rule League’s 
premises ? 

Mr. FitAer: Not before the event. The Secretary of State 
was on the high seu idien the India Office notified to the Home 
04^ the fact that the book, the importation of which into this 
country and India was prohibited, has been published in England. 

Cm. Wtdgwoei : He was not on the hi^h seas, as I under* 
Standi when the raid was sanctioned. 

Com. Wtdgwoodx Is the right hon. Gehtleman aware that 
die ^k was sent to Mr. Montego personally, and to ail 
Members of the House when it was first published, and can he 
exptain how it was that the India Office was not acquainted widi. 
the fact ? 

JVir. Fhhtr. I do not know whether Mr. Montagq reads every 
book he receives. 

Mr. Pringk'. Will the Government now wi^draw the baa 

X n this book, in view of the fact that the hon. and gallant Member 
) wrote the preface is now an official of the Government ? 

Ceai. Wtdgwoddx I will raise this question at eleven o’clock 
toeiigbt 

Cm. Wt^^ood asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
wift state in what country La}pat Rai is at present ; and whether he 
taatimfe? 

Mr^Ftihr: Laipat Rai is in the United States of America. 
Sofarintaknoetahe a at targe. 

Cm Wtdgmood’. Has the Goveoiment of the Unbed States 
bae» ctaiiasal^^ widi widi a vta# to thO' latanment of tto 
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eztMMlj dwgeroot penon iriiOi aecoiding to Sir Ard^Md BoAlnii 
4dT0C8tet aedhion aad aasanination ? 

Mr. fixKtr : Not so far fs I am aware of. 

ifr. Addirs»» asked the Secretary of State for F<»eign Affafas 
idiedier his attention has been drawn to the bet that the German^ 
•Government, whilst extensively circnlating amongst their troops and 
their people complacent official literatnre deuing with the War 
and War aims suppress or subject to severe censorship aU ieafleis 
and jmphiets of an independent character bearing on the aaiae 
owstion ; and whether he can uke steps, with the diidp of the 
War Aims Committee, to place before the British geO|^e 4 ds 
example of the effects upon liberty of opinion of Prusaliui 
militarism t 

The under-Secretary of State for Foreira Affairs (Lord R. Cedi) ; 
I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the factt stated in the 
first part of the question. The second part is not a matter which 
concerns the Foreign Office. 

General Cro/t . Is the Noble Lord aware of the fact that 
pacifist utterances in this country are very freely circulated in Ger* 
many in order to enccuraae the troops ? 

Lord Cetil : Yes, Sir ; that is so. 

DSFBNOB OF TBS BVALX BBOULATIOVS. 

TOVNOniDlA. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary if be {an state 
how many copies of “Young India,” by Lajpat Rai, were seised in 
the recent raids ; and whether other owners of the work may expect 
the attention of the police I 

Sir G. Cave : Six bound copies of t''is book and a number 
of unbound sheets were seized. Any copy of this book is liable to 
be seized under Regulation 51 , but it is not proposed to take action 
with regard to copies that may be in the possession of innocent 
holders. 

Com. Wedgwood asked the Home Secretary whether his 
advisers have yet come to any decision as to the prosecution of die 
publishers of ‘ Young India” ; and has the India Oflke been com* 
s^ed in the matter i 

Sir 6 . Cane : No criminal proceedings are at present cont^ 
plmed. 'Ae India office has been consulted in die matter. 

Hie remaining Mrs were read and postponed. 
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, ooxiiiirDiB wi|>awool>'8 apmos nr thb. 
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* I explained before that there ia no objection, from my own 
point of view, to this book circulating in any country in the world, 
*bot seeing that it was limited to an edition of 1,000 copies, circulated 
only to Members of tbiy House, and to Members of the House of 
Lords, I think the seizure by the Home Office was an act of pure 
obsdurantism and of the most lamentable unvdsdom— Prussianism. 
Here is a book which puts before the responsible public of this 
country the Indian point of view so far as the British Government of 
India is concerned. Surely we realise that before any assesnbly is 
capable of judging such matters as the government of India it ought 
to have both sides put before it. We are capable of judging whether 
or not the book trenches on dangerous ground. It is bad enough 
for the Home Office to try to decide what the people shall read, but 
when it comes to trying to decide what Members of this House shall 
read it is going beyond the limits set by any previous Government in 
this country. Listen for one moment to what the “New Statesdan ” 
says of this particular volume. They say. 

This is emphatically a book to be read by the Secretary of State for India 
himself as well as by members of the Coundl and the clerk's in the India Office. 
It ought to be pondered over by every Indian eivilian.*’ 

That is exactly the conclusion I came to after having read the 
book ctuefully ; that it ought to he in the hands of every man who 
goes out to help govern India. They should see the other Side, in 
order to be capable of assisting the administration. By shutting your 
eyes to the native point of view, by accepting the doctrine of Rudyard 
Kipling, you enormously handicap the administration of the country," 
I have been told that by writing a preface to this book I have been 
responsible for encouraging sedition and assassination. 

Sir G. Com. No ! 

Com. Wodgwood : I am quoting. 

Sir G. Cave : Not quoting but misrepresenting. 

wCom. Wtdgwood : I have been told that 1 was res^nsible for 
a book which recommended assassination and sedition. The 
iilome Secretaiy has been good enough to send me a list of 
passages which he renrds as recommending assassination. Unfor* 
tunateiy, his Office has been careful to send me, not passives but a 
aeries m pagea-> 8 oinetimes ten iu a stretch— wbkb he reg^ in 
foat light R II impoasible for me looking Uirough these pages, to 
define exactly he means by encomai^ sedition and aas> 
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aadmtioii. I want the House to hndentesd the netoie of idiii bodt. 
It is e passionate plea for aelf*governihent in India. Is there ajsf 
Member of this House who is capable of writing a passiotfate plea 
for the independence or autonomy of any country in Eurc^M who 
would not mke out as strong as possible a case against the exi^{i^ 
administration : You cannot agitate without painting in the blacim 
permissible colours the existing administration, and Lajpat Rai 
who is incapable of advocating assassination, has undoubtedly 
painted in such coloucs the whole administration of India by the 
British. 

One passage to which the Home Secretary calls my attendott 
described the method by which the British Administration was 
spread throughout India in the eighteenth century but that passage 
was simply milk and water compared with passages which might be 
quoted from Edmund Burke dealing with exactly the same period : 
The next passage to which the right hon. Gentleman calls my attMi> 
tion is the description by a modern Indian of the six Repressive 
Acts passed in 1909. I myself in this House, and with the sym* 
pathy of this House, denounced them and I can honestly say that the 
description by Lajpat Rai of these six Acts by no means exceeds the 
justifiable criticism which any Liberal might pass on those Acts. 
Listen to what he says in the passage described by the Home Office 
as being tendencious in the worst degree ; 

*' The penal code haa been amended to make the definition of aeditioa 
more comprehensive. The criminal procedure code has been amended to 
facilitate conviction and to accelerate trials. The Seditious Meetings Act has 
been enacted to make open propaganda impossible. The Press Law has baea 
passed to muazle the press^Spies and detectives have been employed out of 
number.” 

Hon. Members who have read the memoirs of Lord Morley 
could quote from those memoirs statements about suppressiOB 
of the freedom of the Press, equally violent and equally 
tendencious. Surely it is monstrous to say that a passage such as 
that, a mere statement of fact from the liberal point of view, about 
suppression of the freedom of association and freedom of the Press, 
riio^d be condemned in this House, without any opportunity for 
defence iu a Court of law, by the Home Secretary. 

The gmvamen of the charge against this book is that in the 
last half it proceeds to describe sketchily, photographically almost 
the various grades of Indian reformers and Nationalists. It ndtes 
diose who believe in revolution—who do not advocate assassinstkm 
hot revolution; then k refers to such men as Arabinda Ghose and 
Savnritm, men in whom politics are biraded with a kind of relig^oas 
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CuMttdtm: then it detla iritb the tmoritt^ who believe in (be 
bomb ud the daggers ; then iridi the CoastmctkHud Nationalists oC 
whom Lajfpat Bii is one; then inth the Congress ParQr, die 
hlormists of the Gokhale kind. It deals with tb«n and pots bkwe 
the people of this eoonirj the different dasses of Indian refornuns, 
with the ideals thef have and the methods tbejr employ. If you are 
enee to {mmounce that it is not permissible to state in {H’int in this 
eountiy the facts about the various parties in India, or in any odter 
of the globe, yon are obstructing the best opportunities we can 
possibly bare of governing India not only in the interest of Indians, 
but of the British Empire itself. I wish to illustrate in one word 
what Mr. Gokhale himself said about Mr. Lajpat Rai, because, 
to my mind tAjpat Rai is ah enormous asset to this Empire and 
ought rather to bs encouraged than to be reprobated as an 
encourager of assassination- This is what Mr. Gokhale said in a 
speech delivered in the Council of the Governor General after his 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. 

**Lajpat Rai was a religious, social and educational reformer 
triio vSas loved and respected by large classes of his countrymen 
all over the country.” 

It is the misfortue of all great reformers and all agitators->-sucb 
as I myself am'-to be reprobated and denounced by those in autbo> 
rlQr ; but at least we might ask authority to use language which is 
in some measure governed by the responsibility of their position, 
and at the mme time by the moral character of those who advocate 
more extreme doctrine than the Government of the day is willing 
to recognise. 

Home Offlee Denouneed. 

I do not mind h) the least about accusations against myself in 
this matter. The House knows me better, and is quite capable of 
assessing at its true value any charge against myself. What I am 
here to, denounce and deplore is the attitude, of the Home 
and I suppose tile attitude, one might say, of the India 
it is bmeft of the SMretary of State for India— 4he attitude <4 nese 
Skwo Government Departments, on which so much depends, Awards 
a legitimate movement for self-government in India. 

1 think it is unnecessary for me to say anything aboa|the ctHisti- 
tntiOMl question in India. Everyone here knows tbi^^lndta Itsdf 
It til an UStremely touchy state at the present momi^ You have 
araid tilM'^ u^^ Home Office with tiie consmit 

of the Indlli Officsk but in the absence of tiie chiM of the Zmlia 
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Office. Yoo beve this aurried oat regardless of the dieet thel ft 
win have on public opinion in India. I say that it is a laiaeaMbtl 
Uung to be done inesponsibiy by the Government of the day, wUdi 
does not really recognise its responsibility towards India at preaaat, 
Anyone who has any connection with India knows Uiat it is of tha 
greatest importance at the present time tW the minion of^ 
Secretary of State for India should meet with the warmest and aabit 
accommodating reception not only from the Indian people, butfrani 
the Anglo-Indians of India as well. We have here this irreq;KmsiUB 
Government throwing into the midst of this amicable anociitiOB 
in India this stupid bombshell of the arrest and seinite of a book 
wffich was only circulated to members of the Legislature of ftrta 
country. Beyond the Indian question altogether surely we have 
here an illustration of the employment of the Defence the Realm 
Act which is utterly unjustifiable at the present time. The Defnaoe 
of the Realm Act is meant not to have any influence whatever agwu 
the future government of our great Indian Empire. It is meant to 
have influence on the conduct of the Wur itself. How does the 
seisure of a book dealing with the future Government of India aSsct 
the conduct of a war in this country f This book does not get to' 
India. There is no fear of that No Sir. This is a case wham the 
attthority, having got a brief control of the police of this countiy, 
so far as it affects opinion in this country has used that authority 
madly in order to put down anything of which the holders of that 
authority for the moment dimpprove. 

Antt'JfteoUa Loglilatiim. 

It is impossible to conceive that if we bad a Liberal Home 8aeN> 
tuy riut we should have bod this book seised under the Defenee 
of the Realm Act It is impossible to conceive that if we had a 
Liberal Home Secretary we should have had the Defence of rite 
Realm Act extended so as to deal with a purely Indian querikm 
which has no effect whatever upon Germany or the War at all except 
in so far as it is an example of Prussianism in mir midat in- rini 
country. The book in question may be an example of att dmt.fha 
Home Secretary said. D may be that the book is a pemieioas book 
but every one here who has had any education in BtMrit hlHnty 
and in IMtish traditions knows that to strangle a boiA because iomn 
pettyle in authority think it is bad is neither good polities nor fend 
edrioa Ibe advmtisement which this book has got from this |ioo»> 
enriOB is fur greater than it would get from any number pf revtowt 
at rim illimitable emenditure of somebody's money. I bailees ffiAt 
bodi wgs piffilished at the expenm of Lady Dwawain. Shewti 
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not proaecoted, ao*body will be prosecuted. But it is not merely 
that this prosecution involves an advertisement for a bode which 
^.Home Office believed to be seditious but that this prosecution 
is a return to the days of the anti<Jacobin legislation of this country. 
It is a return to the days of Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine. 


< OSBKHrKBHAOlAITDTHB BOUTS TO IVDIA. 

Tie/ottouAng art extraets from two vtry remarkable ^eeehet 
of Mr, Me CaUum Scott in the Houee of Commons delivered in 
March, rgi 9 , when ihe Russian Revolution and the Vote of Credit 
were discussed. They threw considerable light on the reasons which 
ltd to the Imperial War Conference at Delhi held on the 37M 
April, sgiS, in which the Viceroy read messages from thi Ring 
Emperor and the Prime Minister to Itsdia tailing forth help 
againtt the grove situation of the Empire and the imminent menace 
to India. 

We, were suffering severeiy frdm the evils of our centralisation, 
and the movement for decentralisation was coming here and coming 
strotagly, though gradually. In Russia it has come like a flood, a 
deluge ; it has shown us what disasters may occur when reforms 
are delayed. It is part of the genius of the people of this country 
that they know how to take occasion by the hand, and make the 
bonds of freedom wider still. It'would be well to recognise that 
tile great movement which has started in Russia is something 
cognate to the highest , objects we have in the War and also to 
the essential reforms which are due in this country, reforms that 
would bring under the direct control of the people those matters 
which affect their daily and domestic life. I have been led to 
develop this aspect of the subject rather more fully tlian I had inten- 
ded. My flrst reason for objection to Japanese intervention is that 
ft will. Itod us into dangers with which we are not confronted at 
present. My second reason is tiiat it will not meet the dai^r 
actually threatened jn the East. The Hon. member refenla to 
*Wladivostock. I wish Vladivostock were the only dangor. with 
wM^ we are threatened in the East As to the stores and muni- 
tionsi accumulated there, that is a small matter relatively to the 

S M {^pgm that face us. Even if we lost the munitions, even if 
y wwe put on the nulways and transported atraiglit to Germany 
we wouM know eiactly what we had to fttoe. But that is insignificant 
in otuaparii^ widi the grelt dangw with which our whole campaign 
and oot whi#:jfttat(^ are threatened in the East. ‘Die question 
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of tbeie stom ud rappliet could eaiiljr be aohod bjr laadinff • fiir 
buitaiioiu end providing shippiog for tbeir treneport ; tb^ could 
eesilj be brought ewey. But»tliet hu nothing to do with Jipenew 
Interveation on m lei^ scale in Sberia. The real danger threMem 
oot Siberia at all ; it lies in the fact that the Germans are on the NocA 
West Frontiers of India and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Fer^ 
The real dan^r lies in the fact that the Germans have got two laiU' 
way lines in direct contact with these frontiers— the TransOucasns 
Railway and the Trans-Caspian Railway. We know that iu the past 
our statesmen and our soldiers have had many anxious moments on 
account of German intrigue and German mena& on the North West 
Frontier of India. That menace has now matured In an urgent 
form. But a Japanese occupation of Siberia would not help us in 
the slightest in regard to it ; even though they advanced as far as the 
UnUs it would not affect either of these two railways. 

I do not want to pose as a strategist. 1 believe there are two 
schools with regard to the nature of this War : the Western sehool 
and the Eastern School. Personally, I have always belonged.to the 
Astern school ; I l»ve regarded the War as an Eastern War, not 
merely because there we can make the most effective attack on 
German ambitions and cut Germany off from her objects but because 
in the East is our Acbilies heel. The Eastern Front is the British 
Front not the western. I do not believe’ that this War can be ended 
on the Western Front I do not believe sny blow can be struck 
by either party which will determine it. Germany bolds that front 
strongly in well-fortified and very short lines compared with the 
lines she has hitherto held, and at the present time she is able 
to take over new territories unchecked by anything we can do on 
the Western Front. Unless we are prepared to deliver a blow that 
will force ^r hand, unless we are prepared to do that and force her 
from sheer necessity to withdraw large numbers of troops from the 
Western Front and send them Eastwards to save her Empire, we 
shall not determine the War. An Hon. member asked me where 
that blow should be struck, and, although I do not pose as a 
strategist, I have no objection in telling him where, if I were Com* 
mander-in-Chief, or Prime Minister or if I had the power, I wwiid 
net. 1 would send the troops to Mesopotsiinia end the Noitb-West 
Frontier of India. I believe it is on those fronu that the Eminre cm 
besavi^. It Is no use saying it is diflScult, and that there me 
tffififpo rt The question is, is it necessary and an we 

ffueatenhd there in a vital manner f If we are, then we should end 
the troops ttoe. 
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We have heard much talk about aa alternate Government and 
'the difficult of finding one. ' I do not believe there woidd be any 
dimity. You could constitute twenty or thirty alternadve Govern- 
ments out of this House, Nothing would be easier. What is 
wanted is an alternative policy and, 1 am sorry to say I do not 
see any sign of such a thing on the part of any alternative Govern- 
ment. It has been freely rumoured for long that the Prime Minister 
tolds the Eastern view, that he regards the Eastern Front as our 
vital front, and' that he has been in favour of making far larger 
efforts in the East. That has been stated time and again, and never, 
so far as I know, has it been contradicted. The Noble Lord, the 
Minister for Blockade, bhlieve this is the vital front where a knock- 
out blow could be delivered, then he ought not to remain in his 
present positions if he cannot suceed in inducing the Government 
also to take that view. I hold this view so strongly that, if I could 
see any alternative. Government prepared to pursue it, I would be 
willing to give it my support. 

•TBS BOUTS TO ISDIi.** 

Towards the end of 1915, after Serbia bad been crushed, there 
appeared in the “Daily Mail*’ a map, which was entitled “Tho 
Sonto to India,” and which excited a great deal of attention. 
I gm not accustomed to taking pc^tical guidance from the columns 
trfdie “Daily Mail,” but 1 thought this map was an important 
document. It showed the connection of Berlin and Vienna with 
tho Ifoghdad railway and the Persian Gulfi It showed that the 
nurow corridor between Germany and Asia Minor, through the 
Balkans and throt^ Consundaopie, which had hitherto been 
blocked by a hostile Serbia and a netural Bulgaria, had been burst 
duough, that the area was clear, that Germany was in dketf com- 
munication widi Bagdad, and tint the war wu open to her, in her 
drive towards the Perdan Gulf, towards Persia and towards A^hauh 
iaian. Qikcourse nobody is tgnormtt of die geography m ^ 
situation, but this m^i did really Aow die route, and f^iatfugfy 
and pietoreaquely It showed the German purpose. Itwanmy 
^ahm diea, and it is still my opinion, that tMs m^vas oneJf the 
nmatvalu^ documents publidied dnce the War b sfi n. It 
Jnoanred vei^ mve censure at the dme btni the Front Bi^. It 
was refoned to umost as a treasomdile docmnent, as ardangmus 
doemnail^ . vdiich mlBht idr op alarm amonM the ]|fo(qile,whidt 
woiddghwIeoiBfM to the Kfog’s eamnie^ and 

wUdi wtiiM be an occasion for jtddlam pM^paganda hgr dwm. I 
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it had stirred up more alarm. The real cause f»- alarm tar 
not in the map itseK ; but in the facts ihe taoation uhit^lt 
revealed in the German purpose in the route that hqr omen to 
Germany to achieve her puipose, and on the nakedness ukI donee* 
less state of the Empire, as *vre then stood against that menace. 
Unfortunately, it cauMd veiy little alarm save on the Front finch. 
They were alarmed lest the people should be alarmed. I doubt 
very much whether the “Daily Mail*' was alarmed. I think probaMy 
it was only a piece of topical sensationalism which they forgot abW 
the next day. If the “Daily Mail'* had only pursued Ais subject 
it might have achieved useful results in awakening pubhc opiidon 
in this country to the real nature of the danger to eddch ^ 
Empire was exposed in the East. If there had been dot sthring 
of public opinion whether it was wise or foolish, they would tave 
been moved to give further consideration to this aspect of ita 
world War than they have done in the past. 


TEX THB11FHA818. 

This menace, dimly apprehended by the people, divined only 
by a few of our statesmen and soldiers, has ^n inherent in die 
situation from the very begining of the War, and since the b(^n> 
ing of the War it has passed through, three phases. Three phasm 
really sum up the War in the East. There was, first of all, the 
IWllem Baghdad phase, then there was the Persian phase ; and t^ 
the Russian phase. The possibilities and the danger of a German 
drive through the Balkans towards Baghdad and the Persian Gulf 
were realiw^ by few of our statesmen; and it was to meet this 
menance ttat the Dardanelles Eiqiedition was first planned. 
wtt an attempt to defeat that menace by cutting through tta 
narrow neck of the German enterprise, but cutting through the 
corridor, at its narrowest That attempt failed. It fiiiled for the 
simple reason that the Western view prevailed. It was held that 
&e ^ call upon all our resources in men and materiid must be 
for die purpose of maintaining a great attempt to break throng 
on ^ West ; and that only niter the predominat claim of the tAUki 
dvc campaign on the West bad been met would such forces as 
coidd be spared be available for the East Accordingly, the attonpt 
to tta Earn wu made with inadequate forces sad fuled. For |ta 
acme reason tta proposals which were made, and made widii me 
acase object, to go to tta aid of Serbia, in tta early di^ of tta 
lKK,ortoefiect a laadiiv at Alexandretta sad cut durough tta 
BagMcd railway at aaodter portion, failed to amte ri a li s e beoanae 
ttaWeatemview prevailed. And for tta saam reasda dao tta 
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to SiloBila Imw boea neotnliwd tad tf^Uied ; tad widi 
^ cftsdiioff of Serbia tad the' irididrtwal of oar forces from GaliipoU 
dM.trlaapb of GerBiaa 7 ia tbia phase of the lUatera aieaace ms 
cspovlete. 

^ y. D, Rut :»Ia order to foOoir die argnoieot of the Hoe. 
'GeBtlemaa, will be saj what he laeaos by ciittiog the Baghdad 
tiiimy at Aleaaadretta, which is some huadi^ miles from it f 

Mr. Scoti WhM does ooe mean attacking the Germans in 
Fnace ? You must begin somewhere. There was no object In 
landing at Alexandria unless it was to advance and attempt to cut 
the Baghdad railway. The next phase td the Astern menance is 
w^ 1 tUnk may be called the Persian phase After Germany bad 
succeeded in bursting through the barier of the Balkans and main* 
taining unfetered commun'icatioii with Baghdad, then we had to do 
sorneming at the other end of the road. It was then that the first 
advance tomrds Baghdad was commenced and the expedition ms 
sent forward and pressed without adequate preparatiohs so that it 
ended disastrously at Kut. At that time the Russians had failed 
to advance from the Caucasus through Armenia, our own expedition 
had capitulated at Kut ; and Caucasus and the lower waters of the 
Euphrates fell into their hand, and through that gap there 
was unfettered communication between Germany and Turkey and 
Persia. Through that gap German agents, German arms, material, 
and German propaganda Were constantly pouring. German influence 
penetrated and permeated Persia, It reached Afghanistan and the 

iNntlen of India. 

THB THIRD PHA81 OF TEH DAHGEB. 

Here I may be thought to be treading on delicate ground, but 
k have nothing to say on this subject except what has aiready been 
add in another place by present Afinisters and late Ministers. I have 
here one or two extracts from the Debates in another place which 
show to what extent this danger had gone, and to what extent 
it was reaching India. On the soth February 1917, there was a 
^bate in the House M Lords, inaugurated, I think, by Lord 
Bryce on the subject of Sir Pen^ Sykes’s expedition to Perthu 
Bord Curaon said ' 

"At one time them wen quite too of these Geimaa Agents, good h^ws 
of the haw sort, scattmd about in different pans of Persia, terrorisiag the 
Mseefnl trih^ and offering bribes to their chieitoins. They further Sgbeeedsd 
in attracting to their ffde a ountber cf seditiouists from lndm....M. They car. 
tied tiiairoparatiaas as hr Bast as Persian ffehtthistaiv in the Mdilhourhood 
ef thoBdm Indian holder and they even penetrated in nneU t|ii<oiganiiad 
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grdopA, into Afgami^Uni where they were, heerd of et Herat tad at KiM 
where a German deputation wai k^t for eome moathe In the ho^ iof eedadif 
the Amir of that countiy from hie loyahy to oureelves.'' 

On the I ith July last year there was a further Debate in tlm 
House of Lords, with special ' reference to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Mesopotamia expedition. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne said 

** Persia was passing more and more rapidly under German influence. The 
attitude of the Amir, which in the end proved to satisfactory was at the time 
doubtful, and it is very hard indeed to say whether Lm Hardinge would 
have been .able to ^ve your Lordship the satisfactory account which he 
gave the other evening of the temper of the Indian people, if we had 
shown at the very outset that we had not sufficient courage to strike a Mow 
where a bipw was likely to be most effectual.*’ 

In the course of the same debate the Marquis of Crewe, who 
was justifying the attempt to advance on Bagdad, which ended 
disastrously, made these observations 

'‘At that time the Russians had not advanced in Asia, nor had they proved 
that they could advance. There was nothing apparently prevent the Turks 
from directing a force on Kermanshah and obtaining control in Persia. If 
Persia had gone Afghanistan might have followed suit* The Amir has shown 
the most signal loyalty to his engagements and a wise understanding of the 
situation. But he might easily have been swept off his feet, and it is impossible 
to say what a blase might have been created. At Ba|fdad a force would have 
been on the flank of any such advance by the Turks into Persia which suppllea 
a further reason for making the advance.** 

That was the form which the Eastern menace had taken at that 
time, the same menace that has existed from the beginning— 
German penetration of Persia and through Persia to Afghanistan 
and the agitations on the Indian Frontier. The menace of a rising 
of the wild tribes on the Northern Frontier has always been the 
nightmare of Indian statemen. We iiayc prevented it in the past 
on any very large scale by preventing arms and munitions reaching 
those tribes. We have kept them disarmed by means of the patrol 
which we have exercised in the Persian Gulf and adjacent quarters 
to prevent guii running. That patrol was useless at this phase of 
the War ; and there was a constant stream of weapons, machine 
guns and rifles, and of skilled German agents, penetrating through 
Persia up to Afghanistan and the north-west frontier. It was to meet 
this menace that the second expedition was sent forward on a larger 
scale and pressed forward to Bagdad and beyond, in fact almost 
until it joined hands with the Russians who had advanced through 
the Caucasus and through Armenia, The gap ^ was closed, and 
there, for the time being, was the end of that particular phase of the 

3 
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aieuce. The nirfortane wm tbet we treated it meieljr as a local 
danger, as a temporary threat, and we were content widi at^g^) 
nMaauiea. The third phase of (his danger has cmne with the 
colhqTse of Russia, and it is by far the most dangerous menace. 

BOAM TBBOUOE WmOH GSBKAirS KiaBT 


'J'he roads dirough which the Germans might penetrate through 
Pmsia to the north-west were wild tracks. There were no bridges 
and no railways, but a long and arduous and dangerous journey. 
But through Russia they are now in direct railway communication 
with die frontier and Afghanistan. There are two railway lines, 
either of which they might use. There is the Trans-caspian rail- 
way and another railway line. Any one who knows the country 
will know how dangerous they are. They me military railways,, 
designed for technical purposes. The Transca^ian Railway runs 
from Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shores of the Caspian, sorting 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 

•Sir J. D. Rets. A desert. 

Mr. SeoU : Yes, but a railway. It is all very well to say, “ a 
desert,’* but a railway bridges a desert. The port of Karsnovodsk 
is directly opj^ice the port of Baku, which is the terminus of the 
Caucasus railway. It is in direct communication with Batum, 
and Uie whole journey from Berlin is direct by railway to the port 
(d Baimn. Thme is only steamer transport across Caspian, and 
then you have railway communication direct to the Afghanisum 
frontier. Do you think the Germans are going to remain oUivious 
to the possibilities of that railway communication .* Why, only in 
Wednesday’s papers we can see what it means. I find in the 
** Times ” this morning a message frmn Ute Bmlin semi-official 
agency referring to wliat is called the economical-political appendix 
to the treaty just concluded between Russia and Germany. There 
h is stated that by the esudilidiment of free transit ffirect commer- 
cial commwiimtion is secured via Russia with Persia and Alghuis- 
tan which was hitherto barred. But that nuiway communication 
Is not idl. On the South something has hi^pened also. The 
Russian fmces, cut off from all si^>idies, cut off tom aU extoval aid, 
havenotfaecBafatetoholdtbe’n'OWBiB Ameaiaaad the Caucasus. 
Hiey have hffieo hade. Hie gi^ is sffU open. Norffiein Persia n 
UBSDasimd; s«d that ^ once more zffies, machine funs, 

si0ffei«i>d€eimaapopaganda ate permeating Northen Penia. 
Aloa« the Sonthmn fronder, aloQg the Western toalka, ffiey 
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have practically encircled A^hanittan Tb^baee pmved dieai' 
•selves most loyal in the past. I believe they are sdll, and I bcHera 
they will remain so. Bat it is ea^ to see that their hands may be 
forced. The rale of the Goveramrat of Afghanistan over the wilder 
tribes is a shadowy and a vagne rale. It these tribes ve armed 
widi weapons of precision and diey are subject to the incitement <rf 
German agents, there is no saying what may happen. The Aghan 
Government may be Overthrown. Why not take it into 
coorideration ? It has been suggested in the House of Lords by 
His Majesty's Ministers ; and if it is suggested there why not 
st^gest it here, and ask for adequate consideration t 

Frontier rialag la lndla< 

Do they realise that we are now faced with the imminent poa- 
siUlity of a frontier rising in India on an unprecedented setie ? 

^ J. D. Rets :■ llere is no sign of it. 

Mr. & 0 tt : There have been many signs of it, and I can quote 
statements from His Majes^'s ministers to justify it. I want to know 
wbedier the Government are alive to that danger. I do not ask 
what measures they are taking to provide against it It would not 
be proper for them to disclose in this House what are the measures 
whereby they propose to meet it 1 believe adequate measures 
oan be taken. If it were not that I thought it would be an improper 
aspect of tte subject to discuss in this House I would suggest now 
the measures which I think ought to be taken, can be tidten, and 
wfaidi would provide against the materitiising of the danger. 

The last ptrint which I wish to make is this ; that this Eastern 
menace is the greatest danger to which we are exposed in this War. 
It is the vulnerable flank of the British Empire. There is a great 
difference between the two ; and I believe it is that margin wfai^ 
will meet the situation in the East I have no nmectatlonof a break* 
through ever being achieved on the West. 'The forcing of trench 
after ttendi, mile after mile cme behhid the odier, there isno diaace 
•of a break thrangh ; but on the East there u a danger that udtile 
we are lavishing our strength on thefraitless effort to addeve an 
hnpoatfdettsk we may ourselves be exposed to a Uew sdiidi wiU 
be Isttd tp our cotdammee in tids War, 
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Mr* JtjratM-llleks uked Sec. of mte (t) oktikr N* 
•tfendoB hM bm celM to the letter of Sir Sidmaiadja Aifer to 
l^KSideiit Wilson ; whether tills letter wtl grossly defsasu^ of 
British role in India | whether any action hen taken gainst him 
under the Defence of India act ; (s) fhether he was among those 
making representiiUons to him (Monli^) doting his recent visit 

dioiioml Craft askedasimilu question and also enquired if 
the gentleman (Sir $. Aiyer) has fallen under the influence of hbs. 
Besant ; and what action is proposed to he ti^en withaview to putting 
an end to such propaganda ? 

■Mr Moatagn—The disgraceful letter is correctly descrihed. 
Its impropriety is all the more inexcusable because of the position 
of the wri er. Bat the assertions in the letter are too wild and base* 
less to receive notice from any responsible authority. No action has 
as yet Seen taken but I am in communication with the Viceroy. 

Sir J< D* Reua— Is the right hon. gentleman aware that this 
mem^ of a short*lived race is already upwards seventj-seven years 
old, and that this is a senile production ? 

Oubutu lu the Lords* 

In the House of Lords, on the i8th June, Lord Harris was 

To ask Hu MajMtj's Qovemment whether their attention hu bean called 
to a letter alleged to hare been addreesed by Sir S. Snbramaniya Aiyer, 
KC.I.E., late Acting Chief Jnstice of the Madras High Court, to Presioent 
Wilion attributing to the British Qovemment in Indu misrute. opinion, 
tile grant of exorbitant salaries, the refusal of education, the sapping of the 
wealth of India, the impooition of crnshiim taxation, the imprisonment 
oftiiottiaadsof people, and the deaths of ciruian prisonem from loathsome 
dusaaes; and if so, whether they propose to take any |iepe m enademna* 
tion of the same; and if they hare not had theur attention called to it, 
whether titoy will make enqniriaa. 

Lord Hurrls My Lords, my question has been deferred, 
at the suggestion of my noble friend Lord Cnrzon for, so long that 
answers have been given in another place (H. of Commons) which 
practically dispose of any obscurity there may be in it ; but I shall 
tahi the liberty, thanks tb the elastici^ which is accoded to qnea*; 
tions in this House, of offering a few remarks upon the reply of th|- 
Secretary of State, 

The Secretary of State has stigmatised this letter as “dbgraatfiti 
and impri^,'* tot notwithstandii^; that the (Sovmnmeat of l^ia 
has decided to take no further notice of it than the reproval which 
had ^ desciftod to ^ Secretary of State-Hiamely tiiat ‘‘tiiqr ex- 
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prett their nirpiiie and regret at the letter^ ; yet, *Ma view of S^ S, 
Subramaniya Aiyar*«age, health, and past aervioes, diey do not jiro* 
poee to tab any further action, bat warn him not to do it agahi.'^ la 
the meantime the Secretary ol[ &ate doee not propoae to iater^* 
with the discretion of the Government of India. 1 take leave to de{MO< 
cate that ina^ion. Tliis persmt is an ex>jadge of the Hig^ Court of 
Madras. He Is a pensioner, and it seems rather odd that he should, la, 
his letter, take exception tor exorbitant salaries and large allowances 
when he is drawing a very handsome pension, towards which, I ima* 
gine he has not contributed as an Indian Civil Servant would have 
contributed. 

1 should like to call your Lordships* attention to a comment in the 
“Madras Mail." 

“ We merely wieh to draw attention to the existence of the Defence cf India 
Act, which makes it criminal to spread false reports or report likely to cause die* 
affection or alarm, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Fowora 
or to promote feelings of enemity and hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty's subjects." 

The ex-judge of the High Court of Madras who ought to be learn- 
ed in the law has disregarded the law according to the opinion of the 
“ Madras Mail ’’ and, at any rate, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, has behaved “disgracefully and improperly," As I have naid be 
is a pensioner, but the Government of India do not propose to take 
any further action than this mild reproval; therefore the Indian tax 
payer is to continue to contribute to a person what is probably hand- 
some. Now, I have known of a case— and I dare say the noble Earl 
has known of others — where an Indian Civil Servant, who during a 
very long service had been contributing to the pension he was to k- 
ceive, has been, mulcted of a portion of his pension because he had, In 
the opinion of the Gc^ernment of India, behaved improperly. Ttaht 
is the penalty which is meted out to an Englishman if he misbehaves 
in India. But apparently the Government of India do not think it ne- 
cessary to peiulise an Indian who, although he is a lawyer, ignores 
tlie law, and behaves “disgracefully and improperly." 

I deprecate this inaction because I am ceiUin that it will be a dis- 
couragement to the 1<^1 and law-abiding subjects of His Majesty hi 
India, and I have very little doubt that those who follow and aupport 
Mrs. Besant, and others who entertain opinions similar to hers, will 
claim this reply of the Secretary of State as a triumph for their polh^. 
The British Raj may be vilified and the law may be disregarded by. a 
lawyer, and foe only action that to taken by the Government of udto ’ 
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^ ii tometbiiif like wfaet one woold aejr to e IMe diSd—uiiieljr, th|tt 
be ie e iniigbQr dd mea ind ie not to doHi^n. Sobracb fortte 
Government m Indie end its inecdon. 

But tbe Vicerov ezerciiee otbtf eutborities then tboee in pertici* 
pttion with his oolieegues. He is Grend Mbter of the Indien Em- 
pire, end this individuel is a Knight Commender of die most emi* 
nem Order of the Indien Empire; end if the Viceroy contemplates 
giving tome condonetion to him what it amounts to it this, that in his 
ofilnion the Knights of tbe Order ought to be prepared for all time 
to accept this individuel— hrho has, as tbe Secretary of tbe State says, 
behaved disgracefully— to accept him during his life as a comrade 
and brother of the order. If this man has l^haved disgracefully he 
has certainly disgraced his knighthood, and if the Viceroy contem- 
plates taking no action in the matter— not submitting any proposals 
to die Sovereign— all I can say is that I should imagine ttet there are 
other members of the Order besides myself who resent that we 
should be compelled to accept tbe comradediip of a man who has 
been breaking tbe law in tbe way I have described, and who has ac- 
ted disgracefully. As my noble friend .knows quite well, and a -great 
deal better than I do. If this man disobeyed any of the rule of bis 
caste— 1 do not know what his oute is— certainly if it is an honourable 
caste— he would be compelled to do some penance. Tbe man has 
offended, according to the Secretary of State, against tbe honourable 
and chivalrous rules of his Order— in Other words, of his caste— and 
I hope sincerely that the Viceroy may re^rd it as a du^ to his Sov- 
etei^ and to his O^der to take some notice of it 

miOOIIllt HtldAlIB— My Lords, before tbe noble Earl answers, 
there are one or two observations which I should like to midre. My 
aoMe friend opposite has proposed, in the base of Sir Subrsmanm 
Aiyar, that his pension dmuld be taken aww or reduced, and 
diat bis nmne should be removed from the (>der of K. C. L 
to vdii^ be belonga Now, tbore is no doubt diat the Imter in 
quesdon wdi a very foolish arid very improper one, and it has 
beim ttigmatieed as such in unmistak^le terms by the Secretary 
if State. No doubt it was very wrong to wihe such a Iretmr as 
dmt to te head of a foreign Skate. On the otbmr hand, these 
ddngs are done in politics aJl over dm woM and ! am not 
oarethaa ddr^^s of the same kind. have, sot been done in diis 
{rnsnihy* Among ourselyes diey have ceMMh' been done, and done 
pw^ freedom widi no p^dsoii^lmfwef^ slieag nuy bo 
el yiiBe.qpinlen mtachhig ti'ttem. 
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What U the siturttenj The sitaation ia that the Goverameii^ 
on m aoth August last, jounced a i^icy. The Goseraokeat 

which the noble Earl opposite represents here unoiinced a poliqr 
of the extension freely Md progressively of responsible Government 

'* <l*s‘^hle while this is under discussion, as It Is 

likely to be for some thne to come, that u hir u possible bitterness 
and action which can provoke violent reaction should be abolished. 
The learned Judge whose name is associated with what has been 
done is a very well known man in India. He is a retired Acting 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, and has to «y knowledge 
rendered very distinguished services on the Bench. As to his pension, 
that perhaps he regards as part of the contract into which he entered 
when he undertook to serve the Government of Madras as a judge. 

Lord What about good behaviour f 

Viscount Haldane .— Judge is appointed on those terms, 
but you cannot remove him except for grave misconduct*— for what 
is, in effect, a breach of some verv binding public rule. A retired 
Judge has perfect freedom to take part in politics— if he expresses 
himself decently if you like— and you would take away his pension 
only for gravest matters coming within the Criminal Law To 
remove him from the order to which he belongs is again to make a 
declaration of war wiiich I think is at this moment highly inexpedient 
in India. To my mind the most material circumstance of all is 
that the Viceroy Mvised the Government not to take any action,- 
and in tiiose circumstances I should be very sorry if the Govern' 
ment were to depart in any way from the line, token by their 
representatives in the other House of Parliament. However repre* 
bensible it is, and however bad, violent action is not calculated to 
make tiungs any better but probably a good deal worse. 

T%t Lari President of the Council ( Strl Cvnon of Kedieo* . 
ton) My Lords In the regrettable absence of the Undm'Secietory 
of Stale for India I will reply on behalf of the fodia Office, to my 
ttoUe friend, and I think I shall be able, in what I have to wnf^ to 
throw suoie further light upon the incident to which he has referrad. 
The wont parts of the language of the retired Judge are contained, 
in foe quotation which appears in the Question as put iqMHi ffie 
Taper by my noble friend. As regards the iangOago all of your 
Lordshfoa will agree that it is, to use the adl^ves vddidt my 
aidde friend quoted from the Seeretaiy Sb^ diagracehd ahd 
httpraper In the extreme I think diat the noUe and bajiml Vlaoonit 
opposhe ffid not for anv means err bn the side of aevwfor hi llt . 
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manner in which 1 m spoke df that langoage. I think, indeed, be might 
have spoken ratbef more strongij than he did. These statements 
undonmediy contain a series of ontngeous calnmnies against the 
British Government in India-— calomniea ediicb would be colpaUe 
if they emanated from a person of the age, f sperience, and authori^ 
of this eX'Judge, no one can pos^bly be found to excuse. It is quite 
true, as my noble friend Lord Harris points out, that the author of 
thf^ remarks was a Judge of the High Court cd Madras for twelve 
years and ended by Ming Act&ig Chief Justice, and that he received 
as a recognition of 'this long, and up to this point meritorious career 
the high honour of a Knight Commandership of the Indian 
Empire. 

Now, what are the actual facts connected with this deplorable 
publication ? This old man— he is now in very advanced years— I 
think nearer eighty than seventy— retired in the year 1907. He 
then fell under the influence of Mrs. Besant, who is very active itin 
her qieralions in the Fresidencr of Madras, and under that influence 
he became President of the Indian Home Rule League. This 
letter by the retired Judge, although it came to our cognisance in 
England only a few weeks ago, was written as far back as the 4tb 
June ipiy. I have the whole letter here, a portion of which only has 
appeared in the Press in this country. The first part of the letter 
contained a plea, couched in not improper language, for Home 
Rhle in India ; the latter part consisted of an eulogy of the .services 
of Indian soldiers in France and other theatres of war, but in the 
middle part of the letter uccured the passage which appears in 
the question of my noble friend and which no language could be too 
Strong, in my judgment, to condemn. 

The writer of this letter which was addressed to President 
Wilson, entrusted it to an American Gentleman and his wife travel- 
lii)g in India who were known as lecturers and authors in their own 
country, to be handed to President Wilson on their return to the 
United States. It was communicated at Washington to the British 
Embassy, by whom it was transmitted to the Foreign Office herg. - 
Itwwas passed on by them to the Secretary of Smte for India, wl^^ 
was as much astonished at this incident as could be any member 

S ir Lordship’s House, and who took it out with him to ind|k. 

e Secretai7 of State, I think quite propprly, did not want himself 
to be responsiide for bringing about the.^^lication of the letter, 
which li^ not then appeured in any fcA in print; atill less did be 
want to i^v^^ the oilpabie foliyjcyf its author. Accordingly 
iriwn ha w«nt,i^lb #Khi^e(tf his^^t^ to Madras hi com^- 
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Viceroy, they tent for the w^tet of the fetter<«^ie 
is an incident which was, of coarse, not known td my noble friend*— 
and administered to him a* severe reprimand. That was, I think 
either at the end of last year or in the early part of tWs year. 

At a latter date— in May of the present year— the letter aj^ieared 
in the Indian Press, and from there it was communicated to journals 
in this country. ^ The noble Lord probably saw it, as I (Ud for 
^e first time in the columns of the “Times.” How it got 
into the Indian Press, who communicated it ve do not 
know. There is some reason, I am told, to believe tliat it got 
in the first place into the American Press and may have bMn 
copied from there into the Press in India. Now my Lords, when we 
first saw the publication while there could be no two opinions, at to 
its character the question naturally arose whether his act was to be 
Ttbfttcd with the extreme severity which no doubt the language in 
itself inerileo OP whether it was to be regarded rather as a melancholy 
aberration on the part of an old man who had in the course of a 
long career rendered considerable service totbe Slate, who is now in 
advanced years, in the enjoyment only of feeble health, and whose 
utterances on a matter of this sort, I believe are devoid of any influence 
and can carry no conceivable weight with any respectable class 
of his fellow connlrymen. 

This was a question which, feeling it difficult ourselves to solve 
without more local knowledge than we possessed, we naturally 
referriM to the Government of India. They replied in the general 
terms wkich were quoted by my noble friend — namely, that they 
were addrei>8init the Judge, through the Government of Madras, 
informing him that his action in writing to President Wilson in the 
manner be had done was regarded with regret and surprise by them, 
but that in view of his great age, failing health, and past judicial 
services they did not propose to take any further notike of his actiqn. 
At the same time, the old man was warned that any repetition of 
such conduct could not be passed over by the Government ot 
India. The noble Lord is dissatisfied with that notice. He thinks 
it was insufficient for the circumstances of the case. I believe that 
there were — and I think I can easily show to the House that there 
are good subsidiary reasons for taking the line that the Viceroy 
and his colleagues did. 

In the first place, there was no direct evidence, as 1 pointed 
out just now, that the retired Judge was himself responsible for the 
publication. Again, as I have also pointed out, the letter had 
already been made the subject of a severe personal repri> 
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mand bjr tbe VtMrof and die Secretaiy of Slate. . Fmdier, aldxwgdi 
1 would not wiab to lay too much aoesi opqi .thi», h mutt be re> 
isembend that there had been au interval of nearly a year between 
die tnij^nal writing of the letter and ita pubiieition, whether acciden- 
tal or not, in India and in this oonntiy. There is another con- 
sideradon which is always present in the minds of the Government 
when they are dealing with canes of this s(^ and that is the inexpe* 
di|pncy of doing anything which may convert a person relatively 
hahnless into a political mar^r, and may arouse political agitation 
at a dme when such a thing is etUremely undesirable. 

The noble Lord raised the question of the pension enjoyed by 
this, person, and of his membership of a great and distinguished 
Order. As regards the pension, the Statutory Rules for High 
Court Judges in India do not provide for die withdrawal of fusion, 
and it was felt by the Government of India that the forfeiture of 
’ his Knight Commandership of the Indian Empiret which would- 
furnish him ^th an advertisement . that the Government of India 
were not at all anxious to give, would strike an unfortunate and 
discordant note in the midst of the successful and loyal war effort in 
which tire Government of India had Invited the people of that 
country to take part, and to which they are responding with sc much 
alacrity and success. These were the reasons my -lords that led 
the Viceroy and his colleages in India to stop short at the action 
which 1 have already described. It is regarded as adequate by 
the Secretary of State for India. In a matter of this sort, knowtag 

both ends of the scale, I should be very reluctent to interfere w^ 

, the discretion of the Viceroy or his colleagues and I am dis- 
po^ to concur with the Secretary of State in thinWng that the 
sction which has be.en taken is in all circumstance of the case, 
sufficient and adequate. 

Tl» lilfirii of Gnwa :->My Lords, my noble friend Lord 
Harris always ndtes somoderate-, and if he will allow bbo to say, 
so rmtsonabie a. view of Indian administration that a motion <ff 
tjlis kind brouglM: forward by him, must necessarily engage the atteal 
tion of your Lwidi^ips’ House, hut I am bound to say diat in tm 
instance the answer which the noble Earl, the leader^ of the 
House, has given does satl^' the reason of dipse wh* consider the 
■auestion. There can, course, be only one *plnfon 
die lanfuage lamd bv ^s <dd ez-Judge whom I emember, in my 
dine M deawiiijr of’Sltte fotliM^ reputation as 

a moAtm olilli IMm Bench, and as befa^ nsgaided u a die* 
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tfngidsbed ^pne, we dioald oil in this coontijr a iomssH«t 
extreme politician, ahhongh not extreme in the Indian sense wten 
the term is used somewhat diierendjr from what it is here. 

1 am not quim sttre that I 'agree with mjr noble and learned 
friend behind me that at a timeVhen a great policy of the amend* 
ment of the Constitution is impending you ought, therefore, to 
pass over ianguage or eciion which at any other time you might 
deal with severeiy. 1 confen that this particular argument never 
appealed to me in connection with India or with Ireland. But I do 
think that in^ dealing with utterances of this kind the one main 
point which the Government has to bear in mind is what the efect 
.of the ianguage is likeiy to be in view of the state of tite country 
and of the autiiority of the person who uses it. In this instance 
having regard to ail the conditions and to the fact that the old ex* 
judge is of an age which wotdd tw advanced here but is in India very 
advanced indeed, I cannot believe it can be supposed thm any real , 
encouragement is given to sedition by such iaiiguagn as this. It 
can, I think, be passed over with some thing of a shni^ of regret 
that a pubiic servant of some distinction, possibly with some decay 
of mind, has become imbued with these ideas, which, as we know, 
are the . common piece of ordinary Indian disaffection; and I think 
profa^iy that the Government of Iiidia and the Secretary of StM 
are wise to ieave the matter there. 

I do not believe that eiUier by attaching part of the Motion of 
Sir Sid>ramania Aiyan ot by removing him from the Order any 
genuine purpose wouid be smed. As the imble Earl, the Lora 
President of the Coimcil, bu said smne people might be temptw 
to regard him -as a martyr to liberal ideas, and I cannot think 
that those belong to' that Order are seriously aBseted by 
the presence of that es>Judge in their ranka In aU WM 
circumstances I am tberefpre diqKMed to believe that m 
Government of India and we Secretary of tote have taken the 
nrare sensible course. 

THi iJRnK TO PBwnunra wiUMS. 


JIMnse, Jitdia, 94Mh Jsmo» JWff. 
ToBtofltaraeUeooy PrertimitWlDnon. 


Hoi^ Skt I addfMt tlito kttar to tw St •HoMHinr 
eflM HoaMRiMIaagM in India morfudMrtU vei^ the esiiH 
Untttd into, as sqn—id ttrenih tiw lnto NsaiooelC^pwi and. the AS 
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lodift Ifttilim Leagne. Thcte are liie only two bodiai ib India to-day whibh 
tnly repieflent the politieat ideala of tluU Nation of more than three hnndm 
millioivpeoplef becauae the only bodiea created by the people themselvea. 

Deer five thonund deiegatea of tliese two popular aiaemblies met at their 
Uttoal convention in Lucknow laat Dccenilber, and they unanimotialy and co- 
jointly agreed upon identical ReablutionSf arming Hia Majeatyi the King of 
Great Britain, to iaace a proclamation announcing that it ia the aim and inten- 
tion of Britiah policy to confer Sell Government on India at an early date, to 
flint democratlaing r^ma, an<fi|6 lift ihdia from the position of a Depend- 
ency to that of ain equal partner in the Empire with the Self Governing Domi* 
niona. 

While theae Readfntionsi Honqred Sir, voiced India’s aspirations, they also 
expressed her loyalty to the Crown. HtH though many months have elapsed. 
Grant Britbin has not yet made any ofiicial promise to grant our country’s plea. 
Perhbpa this is because the GoventmeU is too fully occupied with the heavy 
reapbnaibllity of the ViTar. ^ * 

But it is the very relationship of the Indian Nationalist Movement to the War 
that urges the necessity for an immediate promise of Home Rule— Autonomy ^ 
for India, as it wopid result in i^n offer from India of at least five million men in 
three mofittrs for service at the front, and of five million more in another three 
months. » 

India can do this becauae she has a population of three hundred and fifteen 
millions— three times ^at of the United States and almost ^ual to the combined 
population cf all the Ames. The people of India will do this, because then they 
would be free men and not slaves. 

At present we are subject Nation, held in chaiivi, fdrbidden by our alien rulers 
to express publicly our desije ’ f or the ideab j^resented in your famous War 

Message : the liberation of peoples, the {rights ft nations great and small, 

and the privilege of men everywhere to choose tl^hr ways of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be plbhted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty.” 

Hr V 

Even as conditions ait,findia has more than proved her loyalty to the Allies. 
She has contributed freely and generously of both blood and treasure in France^ 
in Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, British 
Secretary cl State for India, said : ** There are Indian troops in France to this 
day ; their gallantry, endurance, patience and perseverance, were spown under 
conditions new and strange to them.^ Field Marshal Lord French said: 
hav^ been much impressed by the initiative and resources displayed by the In- 
dian troops.” The Lotulbn Times ” said concerning the fall of Baghdad : ** It 
dlhould always he ramemWed tjiat a very large proportion of the force whiqb Ge* 
neiil Mende has guided.to victory ate Indian regiments. The cavalry {which 
hung on the flanks and demoralised the Turkish army and chased it to the con- 
fines of Baghdad must have been almost exclusively Indian cavalry. The infan- 
try which bon montbi of privation and proved in the end masters of the Tutiks; 
included Indian units, which had already fonghc heroically in France, Gallmli ^ 
mdfigjrpt** 

If IndbnidWers have achieved sudfsj^^ results tor the Alit» while 
skves, how iiivMl;^|ttater would be their power if inspired by the sentimenta 
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which can ariae only in the lonls (rf bee men-^wien who are itghting not only 
for their own libeitiea hut for the libertiet of mankind I The tmdb ii that they 
,ire now sacrificing their lives to maintain the sopermacv *of an alien^ Nmlon 
which uses that supremacy to dominate anteule them against their will. 

Under these conditions, it k not^u^ising that the official Government in 
India utterly failed to get a respanse to its recent appeal to Indians to volunteer 
for military service. Only five hundred men^ came forward' out of a possible 
thirty million*,, 

It is our earnest hope that y iu may so cMpkUiy convert Boland to your 
ideals of world liberation that together you will make it posfioie for Inmans 
millions to lend assistance in this war. 

Permit me to add that you and the other Jesdent have keen kepi in ignoiiiioe 
of the full measure of misrule end eppsission in India. Offidak of an alien na- 
tion, speaking a foreign tongue, force thW will upon us ; they grant Ihemsehret 
exorbitant salaries and large allowances ; they refuse as education : i^they 
sap us of our wealth \ they impose orushlhg taxes, without our consiiht ; they 
cast thousands of our people into prisons for uttering patriotic ientiments« 
prisons so filthy that often the inmates die bom loathsome diseases* 

A recent instance of misrule is the Imprisonment of Mrs* Annie Bgsant, that 
noble Irish woman who has done so much for India. As pet forth in tte ac- 
companying statement signed by eminent legklatonf,editoii» educators aod olea- 
den, she had done nothing except carry on a lawNiUdiag awd constitutmal 
propaganda of reforms; the climax being her intemment, without charges and 
without trial, shortly after printing and circulating yourlVar Message. 

I believe His Majesty, the King, and the English Parlkment are unaware of 
these conditions and that,4f they can be informed, they will order Mrs. Beant's 
immediate rtlease. 

A mass of documentary evidence, entirely reliable, corroborative end 
explanatory of the statemefits In this letter, ii in the handa of Mr* and Mrs. 
Henry Hotchner, who would esteem it a privtlegelo place it at your dispoiaL 
1 have entrusted this letter to them because it would never have him permiltod 
to reach you by mail. They are loyal Americans, editkll, authors ano kctumm 
on educational and humanitarian su^U, who have Mn deeply interested in 
the welfare of India. They have soj^med here off and on during the lam 
ten years, and so have been eye-witnesses to minv of the conditions hemtn 
described. They have graciously consented to leave their home in India in 
order to epnvey this letter to yon personally in Washington. 

Honoured Sir, the aching heart of India cries out to you, whom we believe 
to be an instrument of God in the reconstmetion of the world. 

I have the honour to Sir, 

Your mbit obedient eervanti 

S. tebrtiMBtnM^ 

Knight Commander Indian Empire, Doctor of Lawn: 
Honorary President of the Homo Rolo Lesgiie In;, India; 
Co-Poonder of the National Cottgresi of India ta ififk ; 
RfOred Jodfi and bMwwtly Acting CUof Jmiti^ 
of tbo High Cotwt of IfadriSt 
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* This letter pfofoondly oonvulted Aaerire from one end to the other. It 
wee delivered to President Wilson about Sep. *X7» and be sent it at once to 
bis &ec. of State, Mr. Lanmnf , with a note to look into it carefully. The 
next day a print^ copy of the letter was placed on the desk of 533 Senators 
and Congressmen. A graphic account of the offer of ten million men was 
fluhed all over the vast continent by the Press. There was a great sensation, 
igqp Newspap^s with their 10,000,000 readers took up the cry. England was 
strongly criticised. Military men were strongly impressed with the plea. 
American Labour at once wanted Home rule for India as in Canada and 
Australia, and pressure was applied on the British Govt, to consider the 
proposal favourably. 

The immediate effect of the letter on India's Cause is not clearly known. 
But people in India witnessed some unwonted and phenomenal change in the 
*angU of wsion* dl stolid Indian Govt: (i) the release of Annie Besant 
by the Imperial Govt, (a) the shame of the crest-falleif Lord Pentjand's Govt, 
of Madras, and (3) the visit to India of the Sec. of State. In reality however 
there is nothing to connect these with the Letter. 

Immediately after the discussion of the Letter in Parliament where the 
venerable Indian ex-judge and Congress-President was wantonly insulted— 
not on his face but behind his back, in the comfortable dovecot of a h mse 
where India is not r^resented— Sir Subramaniam issued the following Press 
commutiique which will be read with interest. 


Sttbramania'8 letter to the Preaa. 

Peeling that I should not allow any lapse of time to take places I proceed 
at once to offer such explanation as is in my power in the present cireums* 
tances with reference to the proceedings in the House tt Commons on the 
3rdinst. The matter may seem personal at first sight, but in reality is one 
of supreme public importance. Of courm 1 refer to the Secretary of States 
answer to the question by Mr. Hicks regarding my letter to President Wilson. 
Though there, has been a great deal of discussion on the subject In the PieH 
all over India, particularly in the Anglo-Indian journals, 1 have thought it my 
duty to refrain from saying anything myself about tee said letter. Even had 
I a&pted a different course, 1 could have added nothing worth the * attention 
of my counttymen, having regard eiqiecially to the complete light thrown ou 
the subject by wbatipMred in '^New India" some weeks ago andwhicb 
bBfince been made easily accessible to the public in the shape of d paemhkt 
under the title. '*An Abominable Plot. But silepce which 1 had imposd on 
myself must now cease and the strange uttersnce of the Secretary of State on 
tee 3rd instant in reply to Mr. Hicks question makes it obligatory on me to 
take notice of it. In doing so, it is only necessary just to advert as biielf^ a nd 
aocaittely ai 1 can to what took place in December last daring the visit of 
H. B. tea .Vioeroy and the Secretaiy State to this city and to a communi- 
« cation imtedhg M the Chief Secretaiy to the Madiii fiorarnment 

betring tee datellf. tS. 
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TO MIS CRITICS 


AT 

TIM with Xr. XoAtagn tad tht Tiowof. 

Most an asnn that 4 was among those who soofi^ and obtdned 
an mienriew with the Viceroy and the Secntaiy of State. At tiui time 
appointed I presented my seiT at the Gorernment House» and on takii^ 
my seat, the interriew wu befrun by His Bsoellencythe Vicen^ in 
a spirit and warmth which absolutely surtled me. In referring to what 
was said by the august personages and my humble self in connection 
with tlie letter in question at the interview, it is surely hecessary to 
say that 1 am not violaiing any confidence. The interview was neither 
expressly nor by implication understood to involve any secrecy, and 
even had it been otherwise, the Chief Secretary’s letter to me allud^ 
t<> ab«>ye removes any seal of privacy that may by any stretch of 
imagination bq uken as attaching to what transpired at the interview. 

To return tu what fell from His Excellency on the special point dealt 
with here. The veiy first words, addressed to me in a tone which I most 
respectfully venture to describe as plainly exhibiting much temper, were 
in regard lathe letter. ‘I felt I was being treated harshly and not fairly 
for 1 was there to discus political reform and not to answer to a charge 
of misconduct in addressing the President of the United States and I 
felt that I should not hare been taken so unawares and made to defend 
myself without the least previous consideration and reflection, I did not, 
however, tlnnk it right to proUM against the course adopted by His 
Excellency, but unreservedly placed before him that explanation which it 
was in my power on the spur of the moment to offer on the subject. In 
short, 1 told His Excellency that I found myself in a rery peculiar posi> 
tion at the time the letter was written, and in addressing it I acted entirely 
*bona fide,’ and in the hope of securing through the influence of the 
Piesident of the great nation that was in penect amity with His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, nay more, in utter sympathy with the aims and objects 
of the Allies cause, that relief which we Home Rulers then stood imper- 
atively in need of. I told His Excellency our position was this: Of the 
four chief officials of the Home Rule League, three of them, namely, 
Mrs. Besant tlw President Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, the Secre- 
tary and Tmasurer, had been interned in the course of that very week, 
and the fourth official myself, as Honoutary President, etery moment 
expected to be dealt with 1^ the local government in a similM fashion ] 
that it was widely believed thtf the action of the Government in the 
matter had the sanction of His Excellency, and possibly of the then 
Secretary of Sute. I urged with all deference, that k was hardly other- 
wise than natural and fair and just that i should avail nqtm of the 
opportunity afforded by the visit just then Intended to be mode by Air. 
and Mra Hotchner to America, where I knew they had tnfliiantia} friends , 
who would and could interest themselves in the welfare of India and her 
people, and in particular exert themselves towards Urn release of 
Mis. Besant, wdf-known throughout thM Continent and held in Mgh 
sUmatien by niany thousands among the ckiams of that free Antecloin 
nation. 1 atided that M it were necessary I eoMd stffista nti at e awy < 
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importuitallejtatton in the letter u r^erde the defects of the rt]le in this 
eountiy by unimpeachable ei^dence and offered to submit to His Ex> 
c^ency, ifpermitt^ copies of certain letter! then in my possession as 
regartn the inhuman .treatment to which the jntemees in Bengal were 
systematically subjected, as a proof in support of one of the points urged 
in the letter with special reference to whicn His Escellency expressed his 
strong condemnation. 

» 

, ||UidxM01iief8eor6tary*B Letter. 

It is unnecessary- to enter into further details. Suffice it to say that 
His E^llency conveyed his displeasure at my conduct in the most 
unmistakable manner in the presence of and with the express approval 
of the Secretary of State, and acting, if I may say so, on behalf of the 
l u^i»r also for the moment. Of what took place subsequently between 
the Indian Governinent and the M^ras Government in relation m my 
letter I am unaware, save the intimation which I received from the Chief 
. Secretary in a letter which runs as follows 

Fort St. George. 

Madras, 8-2 1918. 

D.O. 

Dear .Sir —His Excellency the Governor-in-Council has recendy 
been placed in possession of printed copies of a letter purporting to 
have been sent by you to the address of the President of the Unittnl 
States. The letter is dated the 24th June 1917, and contains the ktitc- 
ment that it was transmitted through the agency of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Hotchner > who are known to have left India within a few tlays of the 
date], on the ground that it would never have reached tite : addressee 
“if sent by Mail.” It has been intimated to His Excellent^ in Council 
that His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of'^te personally 
questioned and rebuked you for your conduct in di|is matter. In these 
mrcumstances His ExceI!ency-in-Council has decided to take no further 
action. 

Vouts faithfully, 

< 4^.) Lionel Davidson, 

^ Acting Chief Secretaiy. 

One would think that this letter put an end to the matter. Unfor* 
•mately, howenwr, things are shaping themselves in a wayhopele^ 
injuftous to the interests of the Empre in special reference to |f||k 
tmdm the unwise Midance of the War Cabinet, and the Secretary of ^^pe 
‘Vi^ shMtly after nis arrival in this ceuntiy, became a pitiable pip to 
the mai^matinns of the bureaucriaqr, the Anglo-Indians and |^men- 
IwoikM. He {bond himsdf incapaMe of acting with that dignity and 
teaponaihBity befitting* Minister .«f the Crown atthis criticar junaore, 
Mdisappami^n tool te the thoaewho areeaectiiv so bane- 
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fii!i an Mnenoft upoa him tiact hit iitiini to hit place io the CeUoet Such b 
the ioevitabb coBclutioa which ^ eveott of the Jid Jaee point to. 

Z Woire all C^Rpooitton to Tuturo i^ctfam. 

Now it wet admitted by Hit Bioelleaqr io the coaiit of my bterfiew with Mm 
that my letter to the Presideot had been forwarded by the CaUaet to hkn tome 
time previously. The Secretary of State could not therefore have been ignmat 
ot the fact at the time of tuch trantmitsion. Aituming that he wat ifooraat of It 
at finti he tubtequently wat a party to the rebuke administered to me« in the 
language of the Chief secretary's letter, expressing the final decisioif of tiie aut^ 
rities on the subject and it could not have emanated without the full consent and 
sanction of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State likewise. Be,thb is it may 
it is only right that I should add that 1 do not for a moment intend to ebtm any 
exemption on the score of that letter from any action which may he taken . in 
furtherance of the Secretst)' of State's answer on the ud instant. I waive all 
opposition to such future action if any. I go further and sav that 1 court it with 
that eagerness and sincerity which my duty to the Motherland demands of ma. 
It is superfluous to say that the case Involves nothing personal, and that my 
cause is the cause of the whole country. In furtherance of that eauie alt that 
is mine, my name, my liberty, and every thing elsei must be sacrificed and 
willingly sacrificed. Internment or excernment| deportation and the like, have 
no terror for me; and al this time of my Itfei with no earthly expactationa to 
realise, 1 feel I can have no more glorious fate to meet in pursuance of piiftfog 
Home Rule fur India than to become an object of official tyranny. 

The view I take of the situation is this. The internments of June bst yenr 
were a step designed by thpse unseen Spiritual Powers who sre seeking to nplift 
Indis and save the British Empire from certain destruction by the unwise fuli of 
the bureaucracy here, and elsewhere. That step had the intended effect to a 
certain extent It roused the country as nothing else could have done to a stfise 
of its duty. It is evident however that we were lapsing into a stupour Inimical 
to all our best interests, and a furthur rousing is necesssiy. In all humili^ | 
take it, 1 am the fortunate person, autocratic action against whom would BBOtd 
the necessary stimulus now needed again. 

I most earnestly hope that this view of the situation will commend itself to 
the minds of my countrymen throughout the length and breadth of the land aad 
make them onre more rally round the standard of liberty for India as an integral 

S art of the Empire, and persist in that ceaseless agitation on constitutional 
nes, and only on those lines, until the goal is won or lost, which latter oontiiu 
gency ran come about only wjtii the disruption of the British Empire and solely 
through the inconceivable folly of those who are guiding its d^inics at ms 
hour of peril. ' 

It only remains to add that 1 would be descending to a level that decency 
would pt ohibit were I to bandy words with the Secretary of State with refacenoa 
to the ungracious and ungraceful language, which he thought fit to cmpl^, la 
replying to Mr. Hick’s questiou— fanguage which 1 am afiMd was pfom|^ 
altogether by petty party tactics. Surely be could have folly mid aoMuataly 
discharged his duty and with candour, had he told the House what hw baen 
done, when he was in this country, by way of censoting ma. 

1 must however not flinch from pioteltiDg against the view that time w|a 
4 
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•qpdriaig h Wf fOiMoa, put ot pcMuti that io tha d^ihteitiiejtnt laadend it 
dusvidithliia ta m to iiibmit mf ropmeotatloA to President Wilson. 

Xatkhtppj to roaoimod tlio Knii^thpod. 

Tbi tehfii^pUe snmiftMy which sloiM b before m light on what 

the Sderctarj of State bad in mind in referring to my position in the courM of 
Us remarks. If it wu my membeiship as a Knight Companion of the Indian 
Order that he wu thinking ofi all I can say is» none can a|[ree autb Mm in 
naposiag that the posseuion of this title debars me from criticising misrule in 
thu country. It is worthy of remark diat titles like these ^ conferred on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects without their consent, and however unvalling one may 
be to become the recipient of these official favohrs etiouette understood in 
tUs oonatiy precludes him from refutng to accept them. For my own part I 
shall be most haj^y to renounce this Knight Companionship and return at once 
the indgaia thereof, which on my deith my heirs have to return, or remit the 
value there of, if the retention of the title and (he insignia should in, any ^y 
Under the esereise of mv right of citisenship to complain of wrongs and seek 
redreu against the conuquences of maladministration. 

I doubt whether even half a dosen among my friends or enemiu now know 
the history of my Knighthood. Needless to say it was not a reward fof any 
Hbeml me of wealth which is the royal road to such distinctions, for tee 
shnple reason that 1 have never had money enough to make such uu 
or show of it. Nor was it the reward for any special service, poUfe 
.or private, but due to a mere accident if 1 may put it so. Having acted as 
CUm Justice for a month and a half about August. 1899, on the retirement 
of Sir Arthur Collins, the announcement of the Impur in my case foHowed on 
the 1st of January next as a simple matter of official routine, H bring the 
mmctice to mam every Indian High Court Judge that officipfes as a Chiri 
Jmliee for however short a time a Knight, as compensation, I Uim it, for ^the 
ffiaabfflty of such judges to be a permanent CMef Justice. How I came into 
p ois es iion of the insignia of the Or^r is also worth cbronitUng. Later on, 
when f was on leave and was staying in my cottage on the Palani Hills, I was 
tailed upon to state when and how I wished to leorive the {iwignia. 1 replied 
10 the effect that it would be most convenient to m to get it through the 
post This was apparently unaeeeptabla to the offidli that had to dispose 
of the matter, aim one morning the acting ColleeWof the District came in 
with hiff peon and unostentatiously handed me the Btrit casket that contained 
these* I wae thus saved undergoing the ordeal which now awaits most of the 
asiuebeiiof myeider. Such are the acts of my l(aighthood wMch it wilt so 
gfasUia the heait of the Editor of the *^Maii” 16 see me deprived of. 

t would f espe c tfaUy snggsst to him to devotp the next article on the sub- 
ject that hi should therein formulale the process bv which my desknightiiif 
l^sMidbeeaifiedoiit. A Darbar of course would be rnffispensabie, is wcB^ au 
u smeriag eoriUme to be wont on suchauoeeasion. The test If 


hmMthcbmriouibcaiwef the tdker, simong whose ssany noble 
nsiusBinC ioa onuiltsv. nou^vhidleriviBftisi and eharitv. ittri iiot 


i*(Mt Sn. M. mm man teKagljr 
ihw li •• hHlIiM fai m kdt mSmIh wUtkliMd 
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taoehrad tham mat nd aaduniad aoiigntalatia«B« Tin «w ai ttpljM 
to the othar Ae qaeKioa "Bratlier, ii fow ahadow leaf« •awr* Tim 
tbooghtfal ailaaaa whidi anauad faraislwa tha aaeaaauy aniMr. 

OMeuoot 
more wdnctWI' 

They will milT be a dehuion aad a inara'to be aedalooal^ avoidad Iw avaij 
booest maO, if by accepting them he ia to be dabanod bom tha >agM*«rtt 
asarcbe of hi* civic ri^ts. 

Ky Ponsloo. 

Next, if what tha Seeiatary of State had in mind with nlmnoa to oqr 
^tton, waa looeipt of n peadoa by mo, myaiuweriaoqnaUyatrongandtter. 
In the fint place, the peynicnt ia nude to aw dut of the lavaanm « tha land 
of my birth and not from any foreign lonroea. la the nest fhme, n^lior tha 
origlani grant of it nor its continunnea depended or dependa on the good wiU 
and plaasure of any individual or any cucvtive body. The right to the paniloo 
accmad under the authority of a statute of the imjierial Parnaamti and neoa 
can deprive me of it save by legislation of that same Parliament. 

. It may not be out of place to add that in mtiring on tha partial poaaioa 
which I receive now, I acted with a sente of doty that tbould protect nw 
agiinst taunts like those made in the columns of certain Anglo>lndian jonmala 
with special reference to my bdng a pensioner. For had I only thought of 
my own personal interest and continued to serve bpt eight months more, two 
of which would have been vacation time, I should ha drawing the suhetantial 
sum of Ra 5,000 per anMth more than 1 do now. But I prefertw to act other 
wiae lest the discharge Of my duties as Judge even during that ehort period, 
should be in any way inefficient, and sent in my resignation notwithstanffiog 
the despatch of the then Secretary of Sttic which entitled me to pot In that 
additional service as a special case. 

Lastly I say that I would mote readily lose my pcnaioo than daprivo 
myaelf, by reason of my continuing to draw it, of any nght of my citiscnah^ 
And I say to writors in the Anglo Indian Joomals who throw taunts at OM 
ndth reference to my pension, that I do not mind in the least if they ronld 
succeed, in depriviim me of the wages whMi I am enjoying as tha bolt of tho 
most laborious and conscientiotts discharge of my duties as a Jodga in tho 
hi^wst Coort in the land, and leaving me to find my own food and tshoent. . 
Let them know that these i shafl get bom that association of Sanoyasins 
irith whom 1 stand related, whidi endtlet me to theb cara and protaetioo, and 
therefore no pntendad hnmano sentiments need dstar my datraetors fsM 
diving me OT my Kfe^toeMon by the State. Let me add that that assodatioo 
is not the Tkeoscpbical Society, the present Piasidaot whasaof has has* 
atrodcisly Rbdied as tocs}ving vfk Gcnnan gold. 


Iwlp observing that among Western JevaoSoas, none npwtaa 
V and to tho detriment of public Intereets 0^ these dtl^ 


g!B.7.D.BIIS. 

JastaBnebyvayofapoatseriptintefeteoeetoSir John Rais^abasn^ 
that nqr letter was a aoailaaiaaion. He reminds mo of a M ief t nas 
fRrFttt James Stephan ( <*AttfnI Rats tell ptobaUo fHashoedh" P nfbn ^ 
thaHonomabb llesiibsr»s s n gg mt i oa as to nqr dbgdi soniB^ is an aUsshda 
Mashood, thoHiR w ko pral^ only haeanseofmya^ IvaalHtioiqr 
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tiatmjislillMtsirasBmrmdnMoteor dMUTtUd in On nmitioa'to the 
wntii^tdMn it at tittle truth at in the tncceition that Tfoo. Memhei^a 
eaimr ia the Haute of Commont from ite coaffleneameat 4o«a to tait dajr 
mat ever amrked Iqr tanitjr and good Mnie« 
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BSXrOtnrCBKBKT 07 TITLES. 

Subtequentlf Sir Subramaniya Aiyar «TOte a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to the Madras Govt, renouncing his titles. He wrote ;~* 

^ After the contemptuous terms which so responsible a Minister 
of ‘^e Crown thought fit to use towards me from his place in the 
House of Commons it is ipipossible for tac with any self-respect 
to continue to avail myself of the htmour of being a title holder. 
I therefore feel compelled to renounce my title of K. C. !• £.| 
and Dewan Bahadur. I have accordingly resolved not to receive 
any communications addressed to me in future with the prefix 
Sir, and affix K. C L £ , or Dewan Bahadur and, hereby intimate 
such resolution to my correspondents.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KB. AED KBS. HBEBT HOTCHEEB IE lEDIA. 

Celontl Fait asked the Secretary of Stale for India : Who were 
the Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchner who were described in the letter 
addressed by Sir Subramaniya Aiyer, K. C. I. £., to Fmaident 
Wilson as having graciously consented to leave their honae in India 
in order to convey the letter to President Wilson personally in 
Washington ; what position Mr. and Mrs. Hotchner Occupied in 
India; of what nationality they were by birth ; whether they travelled 
from India to America on a British passport ; whether they were 
not engaged on propaganda work on behalf of ^ Home Rule for 
India League in America or elsewhere ; and whe^ they were to 
be permitted to return to India. 

Mr. Montagu i I understand that Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotch- 
ner are United States citizens by birth, who lived for some time 
at Adyar, in Madras, and co-operated in Mrs. Besant’s theosophi- 
cal work. They appear to be giving theosnphical lectures in 
the United States. Mrs. Hotchner is said to be at the head of 
the American section of the Temple of the Rosy Cross or t^ 
Brotherhood of the Mystic Star. Presumably they travelled Is^ 
year with a United States pass-port vised by the authorities, in 
btdlt. The quesUon of allowing their return to India wouM be 
consldwaa by ^ Indian Government, when they applied ftw a 
pasqKtft-' i' 
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OIBIIAV KiOTS AVD ZSDU. 

^ J. D, Rm Mked the Seeietuy of State fw Indli ; Wba^ 
be «u twin that the trial of the German Indian conaplfatoil 
chided iA Maj in San Franciaco, elearijr eitabiiahed the bet that dm 
German oonaalate itt that , city inadgated, aided, and abetted h| 
Indian rerohidonaiy movement in the United Statea and in aaanf 
otbrnparta of the worid fw the overthrow of the Government « 
Indb and the obteruction of Great Britain in the condtlct^ the 
war, and that proof was forthcoming at the triai of the pi^ent of 
no less than 4400,000 to one Bengali 'conspirator; M whteber 
any statement wouid be made regarding the German plots in 
India on any occasion during the. present Session. 

Mr. Montagu : Hie statement of my hon. friend is substantiaily 
accurate, though I cannot vouch for the exact amount of the large 
sums of money undoubtedly paid by the German authorities in the 
hope of fomenting sedition in India. 1 wiil consider the question 
of making a statement if the House desires, but there are obvious 
difficulties in giving a comprehensive account of the matter. 

BITOBM PBOPOSALa 

Col. Wtdgwood asked the Secreiarjr of State for India : Whether 
any steps were being taken to embody in draft Bill form the prcqio* 
sals for Indian reform, or if that stage must await Cabinet approval 
of the scheme in detail, 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, sir ; the steps to which my hon. and galhmt 
friend refers are now being taken. 

Mr. W^U : When does the right hon. gentleman pn^iose to 
set up a Standing Committee of this House on Indian affairs? 

Mr. MoiUt^u: \cutafA answer that question until the Govern- 
ment have decided what policy they will adopt. 

Mr. Whyte : That is part of my right hon. friend’s policy ? 

Mr. Montagu : It is a part of the policy which His Excelleiiqr 
the Viceroy and I recommend to his Majesty’s Government 

CoUntl Wedgvmd': Will the right hon. gentleman say wh^r 
this draft BUI will or will not be finished within three motthl’ 
time? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot say yet My hon. friend wlB reiUse 
that it is a very compUcated Bill to draw up, but it Is being pir»> 
MMled with as auicUy'as possible. 
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Jfr. G. TtrrtUx Ktj I uk wMier the Bill for gfring Hone 
Soto to Indie ie coneideRd e mur meaenre r 

Mr. Mtnhigu : I don*t understand that. I am not dnfdng a Btll 
' for Home Rt^ for India. 

HOVSE OY LOBD8. 

Ylwoont Midlaton asked whether it was proposed to invite 
die House to discuss in any form the Indian proposals of Mr. 
Montagu before the adjornment. 

Bftri Curzon said he had not had an opportuni^ of consulting 
ehber the Secretary for India or Lord Islington, and he would 
hesitate to give a definite reply. So far as he knew, it was not 
in contemplation on the part of the Government to seek a discussion 
on tUs matter. He should have thought that it wu not very urgent 
to have a discussion at this moment and that on the whole it wo^ 
be better to wait and to see what reception the proposals met with in 
this country and in India. 

DB. HAIR AMD MB. TZLAK. 

Lord Lamington put a question to the Government as to whether 
there is any precedent for debarring an elector of ^is country who 
has committed no offence against the law from speaking in public, 
and whether they will not reconsider their decision prohibiting 
Dr. Nair from addressing public meetings or writing to the Press. 
His lordship said that the question was fouimd on a report which 
appeared in The Times” on July 8. He Imd had no communi- 
cation with Dr. Nair whom he had neVer seen. He understood 
Dr. Nair came to England for private reasons and for medical treat- 
ment, and when he arrived he was informed that he would not be 
allowed to address any meetings or publish any writings as to his 
views on Indian reform. Dr. Nair- was known as the leader of the 
non-Brahman movement in South India, and as the editor of “Justice.* 
In view oi the s^page of the Home Rule deputation, he was in- 
fomtod on reaching this country that he must give an undertakii^ 
not to address public meeting or write to the Press. It was inifbr- 
•Uaate that he should be debarred from expressing his visis in 
afbniiation of our rule in India. 

Lord S^dnillAlB qioke tff Dr. Nair as a Indian inodetate. 

Lwd Under-Sectetaff for India, detaUpd Am drcurn- 

stancBS undtt whkb Mr. Tilak was allowed to pnoeW to England 
fai ccwMCtion witb hit libtl suit Mr Valendae CUrol. A 
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oonditioii wu impowd tint he dioitld eoafioe hiinidf to that C|M» 
•ad not eipreM Uf ^wt 00 Hone Rule in 1^. NaJr, -tate 
tne Mated to have annonnMd pnbitely hie intentioa of coniaf to 
Englud to combat the vieve ol Mr. Tilak, in the event of Mr. IWc 
holding meetings here in favonr of Home Rule, actnallf came fc* 
the pnrpOM of receiving medical advice after being nanted an 
naconditional passport by the Government of Madras. On grounds 
of justice and fair play, he was, on landing hen, asked 1^ the 
Secretary for India to sign an undertaking to observe the same 
reticence as had been imposed on Mr. Tilak. This course bad dw 
Prime Minister’s approval. Lord Islington proceeded to eumine 
three alternative courses of which the Government had had the 
choice, and contended that though the line of action taken might 
be (^n to criticism, it was that which for the time being and in the 
present juncture presented the least objection. 

aOUSB OF COMMOFB>-W«dm»da^Jiait 17. 

The Hontagn-Chelnufonl Report 


Mr. Denman asked the Prime Minister ; Whether having regard 
to the fact that each month’s delay in grantii^ constituti^ 
reforms to India added to the difficulties of granting them and 
diminished their value when granted, be «/ould allow an early 
discussion of the Secretary of State's Report. 

ilfr. Sonar Law : I cannot add ^ anything on this subject to 
the answer I gave on the loth instant to the bon. Baronet die 
Member for West Denbigshire. 

ilfr. Denman: Does not the right hon. GenUeman recog* 
nise diat the continued neglect by this House of Indian subjects 
has a very bad effect in India, and while it is recognised that the 
Government can give no immediate reply, would not a Oebme 
in this House give valuable ventilation to the whole subject ? 

Mr. Sonar Law: I think it is a matter of opinion. In die 
first place time is very limited and I do not wish to give iqi dme 
mdeMit is necessary. Then the sidiject is really a very compti* 
cated one and one most have time to study the document. 

Mr. C. Roiertt : Does that answer cover the case of a Debate 
on Indian Budget and does the rig^t hon. Gentlemaa fdi^ 
to convey the impression that he desires to shelve dtis Riqpioit 
and the argent questions connected widi it r 



cftwo- 

Mk Bum Lmt I hope m euvrer did aiot eonvqr tihit 
l api ei i kw i. It WM ceirtaiiily not wnrt I faiteiMied. Evetyoae zeoog* 
• niief dw iflqmtiace<d diie nbjeet 1 heee iqveK tried to low 
at ddi but 1 OOald not attempt to deid with it now. 

I ddak the laiie thby ^ of all the members of the Goemi* 
meat aad 1 fancf ft would be troe of most Members of the Boose 
of Commons. 

. S& B. Craik : Is it not absolotelf necessary to receive opinions 
from all parts of India, which must take some time to reach this 
country? 

Mr, Sanar Ltat : 1 teidly do not think there need be much 
discussion in question and answer on this subject I have alrm^. 
said if I found there was a |^ral desire in the House::.# 
have it discussed I would find time! As a matter of &ct 1 think 
nothing would be gained by discussing it before the Recess. 

Mr, Roitrit : Has not the right hon. Gentieman already 
received a formal request for a discussion on the Indian Budget 
and has it been granted ? 

Mr, Bonar Law : I do not think I have received such 
notice. 

Mr, Priaglt : Has the official Opposition asked for a day ? 

Mr, Guiland: I made a representation to the N(^le Lord 
(Lord E. Talbot) asking for a day. 

Mf. Banar Law : I have no doubt what the hon. Gentleman 
mys is true. Very likely it came to me, but I have forgotten it if 
it is so. It is a question of time. 

Mr, Rokfts : Ii it not really neglecting India that we cannot 
spare a single day ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I really think to make that suggestion is 
itself to do tile evil which the hon. Gentleman wishes to avoid, 
l^re is no such feeling in any part of ^ House. It is a 
question of the general arrangement of the business of the House. 

H,9f €fommotw~M<maa^ JiOy 

ABMTOomassioirTO iiroiAire. 

Calmd Wtigw^ asked the Secretary State p' India: 
wlmt were BOW the regulations as to Indian citixens cpiuniii^ tiie 
Kiiii‘ii cCihmteion in the Indian Army. 
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Mr, ifMiiigtt : The Xliig’i ConaMon will be gnaled te 
IndiiDS under four ctt^[oriet : 

(i) A certnfai nnmber. of subitutive XJngHi eommiedoiM tai 
the Indian Army to Miected Indian ofiteera erfao have qaadafy 
diidnguished themaeivea in the present war. 

(a) A certtin number of King’a eommiaaiona conferring 
honoiary rank in the Indian Army to selected Indian officera udio 
have rendered distinguished sendee not necessarily during the 
present War, and who, owing to age or lack of educadooal 
qualifications, are not eligible for substantive King's eommq< 
dons. Such honorary commissions will carry with dwm qweial 
advantages in respect of pay and pension. 

(5) A certain number of temporary but substantive King'a 
commissions in the Indiah Army to selected candidates nominatra 
partly from civil life and partly from the Army. 

(4) A certain number of King's commissions to Indians on 
quaif^ng as cadets at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
For this purpose ten Indian gentlemen will be nominated annually 
during the War for cadetships. 

Cohntl Wtigwood'. Does that ansiTer mean that Indian 
students in this country will be able to get temporary commis* 
sions, or will they be debarred unless they go to ^dhurst— 
under the third head ? 

Mr, Montagu ; Under the third bead they will be itpminated 
in India. 

Cohntl Wtdgwood : Even if they have obtained the qualifies- 
tirnu. in this country by being at Oxford or Cambridge they will be 
eligible for commissions ? 

Mr, Montagu : No commissions will be given without adequate 
training. 

Mr, C, Maitrh'. Is there any provision for the militaiy 
training of these officers, or candidates for that rank, in India m 
well as in England i 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir. No substantive commissions will be 
granted to anybody without adequate training. It is Intended to 
provide that adequate training under Category 3 in India. 

Colontl Wedgtooodx It it impossible for Indtans to gk 
into (ffifoers’ training sbbools in this country ? 

Mr. Montagu : I would rather not go into foe details of the 
Regulations in answer to questions because 1 have not them btrfiio 
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aM»bat Xirillkj the Reguktions ht doe eoiirMiq>0B the Table 
of Ae Hooae. 

C§kiul WiigtMii Then we majr take it dat tbia decision 
itafictoijr for those who consider that Indknsarenot fit to, go 
iMo officers’ training schools in this country f 

Mr. Montagu : No, I think the answer I have given shows 
dM commissions are gmng to be given to efficient scddiers subject 
,;tdvHis MajesQr’s approval. 

HOmBOFLOBDS. 

In reply to Lord Sydenham retarding the grant of Commissions 
to Indkns, Lord IslIngrtOll said— The RCheme which was already 
published marked the close of a long>9tanding controvesy. Succes- 
sive Secretaries of State, Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief, besides 
many statesmen and distinguished military Officers, now urged 
trying the experiment. A united Indian people also favoured it. 
The Commander-in-Chief folly appreciated the delicaqr of some 
of the issues involved, and the importance was not overlooked 
of ensuring Jhat there should be no falling-off in the quality and 
quantity of Fritish Officers in the Indian Army. It was not intend* 
ed to grant an Indian a Commission merely because he was an 
Indian but only when he had earned it, as in the Case of British 
‘ Officers, by proving himself fit and qualified to occupy , the positioii. 
The war had unquestionably proved that there were many Indians 
avaikble who fully fulfilled those fundamenttl..cflnditionL 4 _ji^ 
now in ’opening the door to Commissioned 'ranks gradually, 
would be no ground for any apprehension. He hoped that British 
Officers entering the Indian Army would realise that this b^esh 
departure in no way lessened the need ior continued effort to do 
their utmost to maintain the high traditions of the Indian ‘Army 
and would follow a career not less honourable because bencefoth 
it would embrace comradeship with Indian fellowsubjects. He 
hoped that this measure would be regarded as the mt step in 
the inevitable advance, which would more and more bring Indian 
and British {ellow>subjects toapropm and natural rektionship as 
^comrades in arms, engaged in the common cause of the demce 
of India and the maintenance of the security (ff the British Ein^^. 

In course hk speech. Lord Isiing^ mentioned that j^tee 
curates recommended for tempoiwy Commissiont ba|\ilirved 
in Urn ranite in British regiments in Frantt. One of tkii sras 
a grandson of dte kte Dadabhoy Naorojl. 
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IB. MONTAGU’S BUDGCT SPEECH. 

Mr. Montaffll, in movipg that the Hoowfo into Comtnlttee oA' 
the East India Revenue accounts, reminded the House that the OM 
outstanding feature of last year’s finance was India’s coitfribntuw oi 
lU 100,000,000 towards the cost of the war. The iidention was to 
raise as much as possible of that loan in India and to liquidate dte. 
balance by the Government of India taking over the required amount 
of the British war debt, meeting the interest thereupon, and gradiilfy 
discharging the principal. The response to the roan raised in India 
far exceeded any anticipation. The estimate of a loan under pw* 
vious circumstances was something like jCifiOOfioo. The KMO 
last year realised ;^35,ooo ooo, which was in due course transferred 
to t^ Imperial Government; and at a later date ioj. the same year 
the Government of India succeeded in raising tor its own needs 
Ri. 30,000,000 in the form of Treasury Bills for the purprM of finaa« 
cing war expenditure in India. The applications for War Loan from 
ail classes were most satisfactory, and large subscriptions were db- 
tained not only in British India, but in the Native Smtes alsa it waa 
hardly necessary to remind the House of the poverty of tbe people oC ■ 
India, of the undeveloped condition of its natural resourcn, ana that 
contributions to loans of this kind could only be made, not Iqr deny^ 
ing luxuries, but by severely restricting expenditure on such vital ne< 
cessities, as education, sanitation, arid the development of indosurku. 
This year a new War Loan had been issued, tbe proceeds of which 
also would be paid to the Imperial Government. The estimated 
yield was /3C,ooo,ooo. Already, some weeks ago /'16, 500^000 bad 
been realised, and therefore, it was obvious that « tbe jjf 100,000,000, 
promised, well over ;^50,ooo,ooo bad already been raised in IikUa 
Itoelf. Everybody would agree that this was a very remarkabte 
resulL 

India and fheyWar. 

In 1917 1,383,000 tons of wheat were exported by the Govern* 
ment of India for the needs of Great Britain and her Allies. Spechd 
measures were taken last autumn to increase the wheat area, and 
44,688/ x)o acres of wheat were planted ; but he feared that the eiti* 
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IImM Mqpnt^le Wfplns would not be Teaehed,bmtiietbe monaooo 
fat die fint time for iii«7jreare,i»s iiotprogteidag{evoufabl7. Two 
buidted iiiilliMi lb. of tee were exported leet jeer, end errengemente 
feed beeb mede to export tjb, 000, 000 tb. this leiuon. Thir^ one 
mflUpn poi^di w<mh of jute end lute goods were exported for wer 
pffl^ei, jCa, *50,000 worth of wool, lerge quantities of Armj blenkets, 
and Ae tenned oides needed fw the uppers of fopercentof the boots 
.itifiiufsctored in this cpuntrj were provided from India. Indian troops 
Idid {dejed, end were plejing, by btr the larger pert in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and East AMca and at the beginning of the war they 
plaj^ a very large part in France. This had been possible solely by 
the increase ^ the number of recndts. Before 1914 the annual in> 
' take of recruits for non«combatant purposes was about 15,000. Last 
ydir the fig^ exceeded 485,000, and reckoning non*combatants, 
440^000. This year it was proposed to raise 500,000 combatants, 
besides a iairge number of non-combauints, and those responsible 
for redfuiting had no doubt that India would obtain the men neces* 
sary to complete the new estabiishment which had been sanctioned 
fay the War Office. Thie recruiting figures for June reached the re» 
cord figure of 50,000 and it was remarkable that Provinces from which 
recruits had never come before - races which bad. never yet shown 
maAiai instincts, or only to a small degree— were providing their 
contribution to those numbers. The new recruits were not bdng 
■asked to cthne to the war only as privates. They were to have an 
opportunity, comfuirable to the opportuniqr given he thoughtto every 
other soldier raised for combatant purposes for the British Empire, 

- of securing His Majesty's Commission. 

It bad been stated in the house the other day that the milituy 
members of the Army Council differed from the policy of the Gov* 
eminent of India and of the Cabinet on the subject of Commissions 
in die Army. Witteut entering into controversy, he would say that 
if they asked a man to fight in ^s war—in this war above all other 
wars— ^then, sorely, he should be given every c^ortunity winning 
by gallantly any ^sition in the Army, whatevm his race. It yn» 
said sometimes tmu it^was an intolerable thing to risk British sol^irs 
being commuded by Indian bfikers. Those racial considn||^^ 
were, wholly out of date. When Indians were eii|l||l for 
the highest posidoiis in their own country in civilian iife^^|ii|ien In- 
dian rakers eraunanded huge bospiUds in hbsopotafl^^thinmo* 
meiR, it Was i^ to say ^ racial Conndetations sho^^j^huie to 
debar Indiana from becoming officers in Majt|^ Ainqr. That 
costoomsy, h|d extmided thioivh miy yea^ has, 
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at last setUed with the approval of tbo ovarwbelmiag anjori^ of 
the people of Utis country. ^ « 

Indian offort in Weeoiwtenin. * 

la regard to Indian effort in Meropotamia, the raiidl^ oHih 
oroveyed our troops in both Mesopotamin and Palestine had hew 
lanely constnictea from materials supplied by the Indian railwav^ " 
and were worked mainly by Indian labour. &venteen birred mte 
of track, soo engines, and nearly 6,000 vehicles had been provided 
India for the various theatres of war. The river flotilla on the Tigrie 
and die ]Ei;^brates was composed mainly of vessels drawi| from In- 
dian rivers. The plant wiiich now lit Basra and Bagdad wae 
nearly all drawn from India, and was worked by Indian officera. 
With the help pf expert advice, modern irrigation, and up*tp-date 
ricultural machinery, a very large proportion of which dime faeaa 
India, the former fertility of Mesopotamia was being gradual^ 
vived. Those resources provided by India were gradually chai^ia|r 
the ^pearance of the country, and eradicating the blight « 
Turkish misrule. 

The Beforms— ite Besponelbilitr « 

The principles of the reforms which they had recommended 
were the logical and inevitable outcome of over a hundred yean • 
of Indian history. The demand for Indian Seif-Oovernment had 
been quickened by the war. A statement of our own i ded e 
from our own Ministers and Allied ministers, the natural s ea r cfa h m 
of men’s hopes and aspirations for a better time to come, had 
added their impetus, and made an irresistible appeal fm aomt 
hirther step in the development of self-government. Urn 
determination of the Government to do someuiing more started 
in the V time of Lord Hardinge. He (Mr. Montagu) inheritad 
the situation from Mr. A. Chamberlain. It bad been said 
Aat the vdwle movement was bis conspiracy, and that be 
had led an unwilling and unfortune Viceroy. That wai t a 
ttavemr of the. htcts. Lord Chelmsford and he wemn neih a r 
leaponnble for their policy. They had both waUted UMMbm, and 
neldier was unidliingiy harnessed to the other. fiMMng^ 
aanmmcement of Government policy made on Angimt so laa^ ha 
said that that was thew terms of reference; ft w pifneMla 
wMA die Government stood committed, ‘nie %wse laij||M 
wiih^, tear up the spedflc proposals of the Repost be had aalMild 
tos hid they ooold not, withont tbegfoesest breach of fildir dagitd 
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the announcement of Anguit «a If dwf criticised the edwme 
' liecanK they did not want responsible government for India then 
tliqr were denying the principle enunciated on August so. If they 
Cri^ised the scheme because th^ wanted to do it at once and to 
^ye a stereotyped timetable taking it out of the hands of Parliament 
aad the responsible Goveroment, then also they were denying the 

C indple (d August so. He could not conceive that there could 
ve beeb any other answer to the history of India than that given 
fai the Government proposals. 

He ^d that if the idea was that the Indian Government was to be 
one of siibordhiation and subjection, then Lord Morley’s reform and 
the grant of high office to Indians, the actual inclusion of Indians 
Iftdie Imperial War Cabinet itself, were all out of harmony with the 
announcement of August so. They could not devote centuries 
to the tilling of the soil and then refuse to plant the tree. If they 
were going to institute responsible government in India, the first 
tiling they must do was to give the people the vote and to exercise 
diem in the use of the vote. They could not instil the customs, 
habits, restraints and conventions upon which representative institu- 
tions depended until they gave people the vote and the people used 
it Nor could they teach people to use the vote wisely if the vote was 
to achieve nothing. They most give to the person voted for some- 
thing to do, so that hecoiddbe trained in administration, and so 
that the person who pMsessed'the vote would think it worth while 
to give it Therefore, since they wanted responsible institutions in 
frd le, they ought to give the vote to the j^ople on as broad a 
franchise as possible, and at the tame time they must give the repre- 
sentatives elected by those votes real and responsible work to do. 

House of Oommonn and Indin. 

This is the rough outline of the scheme proposed. It was sugges- 
ted that the salaiy of the Secretary of State for India should be tome 
on the Votes of the House of Commons. There was nothing very 
novel in t^— 4t was an old proposal— and nothing very rcjrolution- 
niy. It was proposed singly for the reason that the totbors of 
the Sterne desired that the control over Indian ai|ii|,;: |txercised 
l^die Secrettiy of State, wbicb could only be .exett|^ in the 
netai of diis House, sbmdd be brought into piv^w relation to 
dm Boose hadf. He wu not now talking of the ipncial unfair- 
•his which saddled die cost of his salary on the taxpayer, 

liiaiy dita Ifisdster’s salary, with the sole pciqitim of the 
GSuNipt wf dm Duchy oiIiaCBSter, was bdne oo.die Voles 
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of tUa Hoom and paid by the Britidi taxpayer. He &oped to 
thonld not be considered lacking in respect to the Home ntoi 
he said that Indian debates suffered from their unreality. It tail 
therefore also proposed that there should he appoint^ at tto 
beginning of every Session a Select Committee of the Home of 
Commons which should report to the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs for the past year before the debate took place on 
the salary of the Secretary of State for India. He pleaded for 
the acceptance of that reform. The experience of mendtOM 
who had lived in India was invaluable, particularly when thi^ 
remembered that it was possible that conditions migb bmo 
changed since they ieft the country. If there were in tto 
House a body of members wiliin^ to devote themselves from 
Session to Session to the affairs of India, thus becondnc 
acquainted with the broad outlines of its administration and 
its probiems, India would gain by that real, sustained, and 
opti^ate Parliamentary interest, and Pariiament wouid be tola 
with less effort to devote itself to its great Indian responsibilitiMk 
It had been said in answer to this suggestion that it arould bring 
India info party affairs. He could not in the least understand 
that argumerit. It seemed to him that nothing was more likely 
to keep India out of party affairs than to have a Select Commitlnt 
for considering Indian matters drawn from all parties in the House. 

Indian Legislatures. 

It had often been complained that the Secretary of State famr- 
fered too much in Indian afhirs. On the other hand, it had ofMi* 
been complained that be did not interfere enough- The SeeniMy. 
«f State interfered in the name of Parliament, and he and Ite 
liament were trustees for the Indian people and as responsl^ 
Government in India grew, it foiiowed that the control from tolO 
muk be relaxed. He bad been criticised for saying that. But was 
there any reason to fear it ? Had not the history of our Empira 
throughout shown that control from home had gradually, ^ Sf 
suddenly in some cases, been repiaced by control on the spot, 
by die people of the country themselves ? Had it ever wsskMOff 
tto. Inip^htl connexion y Had it not been tto source of tto 
Empirei strength y Then as to the Government India ISM 
it swi suggested that she Government of India wu not a sutoUs 
sphere in which to start the first step towards responsible govsi«« 
meat, and that for the present, until it was seen hbw respoaslbfo 
iastitiiiioiis were growing in India, it wm desinUe toksep^ftoi 
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GOMnntott of lodi* respcmiible to PsrIiMiMiit tod to Fulittiient 
ajbMw. So k ins prqMsed to maiatom the poaera of the GoverneMot 
olf India. But th^ could not, he submitted, leave diings as they aere 
, hi the Government of India. Ther C'mid not call a Lmdriadve 
Gouacil, which contained only sy elected members, a sttfficientiy 
lepmentadve body to constimte a L^siative Couneii for India 
seki^le to the present da^. Thirty . seven members was not 
ano^h ; they must enlarge it in order to make it more representa- 
tive. Since it was suggested that the council should be enlarged, 
and since it was suggested that the Government was to 
enforce its will when it wished, it teemed to him that they were 
tawvitably led to the consideration of a Second Chamber. That 
was the proposal contained in the report. The advantage of this 
machinery se^ed to him to be that It did make the Legislative 
Council &r more representative than it was at the present time, 
and it did eitture representative criticisms in Delhi and Simla, and 
that it could easily be developed from time to time into the ordi- 
nary bicameral legislative machinery, It was suggested that there 
should be another body composed of the Princes of the Native 
States. It seemed to him that if they had this germ of a Second 
Chamber they also indicated a way by which in due course the 
Maces, now rather isolated in the Constitution, might join for 
joint deliberation of common affairs, and only for common afhtirs, 
vddi the Upper House. 

The froTinces. 

It was in the provinces that they suggested the first steps towards 
leqwnsible government should be taken. This would enable them 
to differentiate bmween province and province according to their 
leadiaess for responsibility. In dealing with the provinces they had 
onij three choices. They could go on as they were with an 
Ettcntive Government wholly responsible to the electorate, but that 
was not a step towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government. Or diey could have complete responsible government 
m the provin ce s. He believed they wbdd hardly find a single instance 
of a p^vince which was ready tMay , for complete re^onsible go> 
t vemnent Therefore there was only one other altenuttive left, and 
dMd was icqionsibility in soase subjects and the reservatkm of odiets. 
TMn was the qrstan which they ventwed to submit to pidtlic 
opWoD lor cfitidsm. They coidd tranrfer more sidtjects in one 
jaandaee thih thqr could in anodteTf and they co^ thne went 

lieriiiia ffic mnoberof traasfi^ srit^cts ■ ■ nod he had Btdfr 
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doubt it would ^go fiter tbon nuuij people rappoied*~witt ^8nr 
got to tile tune when there were no subjects to tnunlerHid'W 
bad been transferred. Then they would get rail respontiole g owowi 
aawt in the provinces. That was the principle of the niTiTlif lil 
proposals. 

The one provision to which both Lord Chenlsford and be 
attached great importance was the periodic review of the wurking o( 
the whole scheme by a tribunal appointed by this House every 
ten or twelve years. It would be the authority working in the aaase 
of Parliament which would decide upon the increase in the amnber 
of transferred subjects. The knowledge that this review wm 
dOttined to come at stated intervals would make for the smooth worit> 
ing of riiejpachine The official and the non-officiai elements would 
all realise that they could take their grievances for remedy to tte 
High Oiurt of Parliament itself at stated intervals, and he believed 
this necessaiT transitional machinery could only work if there was 
this periodical review. 

Beply to Ocitioism. 

At every stage of the whole proceedings his colleagues and be 
bad almost daily discussions on all the recommendations 
that were made to them by public and private indiwduals. 
Not only that, but at each stage those who came from England Mt 
in informal conference with the whole Government of India, and 
there were constant 8ub>committees of two sets of people to cao> 
aider the details. Besides that they received innumerable deputations 
and bad Innumerable and long interviews from early morn till lata 
at night with anyone who had anything to contribute. Tbwe had 
been a suggestion that this work should be done all over again by. 
another Committee. He did not think that that was possible. Bn 
did not believe they would ever be able to convince the Indian' 
people that they (the House) were in e«rnest if they adopted sndi n ‘ 
proposal as that, but both Lord Chelmsford and he were absoinisfy 
sinceve when they asked that tbe Government should pidilisb tills 
port for criticism. It was not a finished document which ti|^ s ou^ 
to translate unaltered into an Act of Parliament It must be sinid 
and tested. Did it carry out tile principles which h professed f for 
enamii^ they had stated their objections to commimal reprssent 
etion. & did not go back one single hair’s breads firotn vhik. 
bad been said on that point If tbqr wanted to build » «0nwi|te 
niy of interests, to gte over racial antagonism and entipetlNeSi saw 
the want way to begin was to send people to difsieot psHlI 

■ 5 
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boodis; waking them into different conatibiende* for returning their 
npreaentatives. The^ had also been accused of tiying to dhddo 
the people of India inorder to rule. If thejr estsblished eommunat 
represelitHtion on a large scale there would tie some justice in that 
criticism, llie whole success of the scheme depended upon getting 
an electorate thoroughly representative of alt the peoples of India. 
The report itself saiil that it was not. and ought not to be, their aim 
to hand over the Government of India, or any part of the Govem> 
nient of India,,to tiie tepresentatives of any particular section. They 
wanted an electorate as representative as possible. And for that rea< 
son, although they recgnised right through that it was upon the deve> 
lopment of a successful electorate that the whole scheme depended, 
the scheme would not be complete until that electorate had been 
devised. It was recommended that two committees should' be 
appointed at once to consider the electorate and the differentiation 
between the reserved and transferred subjects, and also what should 
be the Government of India’s concern and what should be Provin* 
cial. Until those Committees had reported the scheme was not 
complete and therefore, in order to complete the scheme. 
His Majesty’s Government had assented to the immediate appoint- 
ment of those committees to recommend to them what eiectonite was 
possible. ‘Those who thought that communal representation was 
the only way to obtain a representation of all the peoples 
of India would have an opportunity of arguing that as an 
open question before the Committee which would sit in India. He 
snould regret very much if it was proved that that was the only way. 
He felt convinced that the way to beat your enemy at the poll was 
to fight him and not to ask for special representation of this sort. It 
seemed to him that if responsibility for certain subjects was trans- 
ferred to Indian Ministers we must ensure that we had given them 
the machinery which would enable them to discharge their responsi- 
bility. Similarly, if responribility for other subjects was reserved to 
the existihg Executive Council, we must ensure that we bad given 
them the necessary machinery to discharge their responsibility. He 
diougbt the report did this by means of Councils of Sutes and Grand 
Jpommittees. He invited the assistance of every one who would ac- 
Mpt the anniOoncement of August so, and who would offer not des- 
tructive but constructive criticism. He did not think it was 
aeoeesaty to be argued that the Indians who were anxious 
to aaobarfc upon this exueriment were imbued with a patriotism 
gad a fow of ihitr country which he did n^ Uilnk had ever been 
edn^cdinrim hismiyoftbe worid» a patriodsm erhich was almost 
A n^fion, aai'wH^ was becomhig slowly a nadonal patriodsm. 
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Indi«» the defence of bidia, the working for Indii, pride in IndhH^ 
these were elt emotions which animated those who acc«^ the mi> 
nouncement of August sa There were some who dia not aceej^ 
it, not because they did not believe in eventual responsible Govern* 
ment, but because tbef did not like the progressive stages mo- 
posed. 

Vnfenrn of the Idmiutions- 

All the limitations which were to be found in the scheme were 
limitations not of distrust or fear but of focts and of time. It was 
useless to expect that Pailiament, proud of the India ttet EngUirii- 
men had done so much to mak^ were going to give up foe con- 
trol of Indian afhiirs to an Indian electorate which dia not exist. 
It was impossible to pretend that all the disabilities and obstacles 
to democratic progress which were presented by illiteracy, by caste 
distinction, by communal antagonism, did not exsist. They did. Th^ 
were only pointed out by the true friends of India because the? be- 
lieved that with the development of free institutions they would tend 
to disappear. He did not mean for one moment that caste would 
disappear, but the features of caste which made it impossible to re- 
gard India as a democratic natfon might, with the flow of time, dis- 
appear. As these antagonisms between communities disappeared, 
and as education spread, the reasons for the limitations would dis- 
appear with them, and India would have a right to claim from the 
House through these periodical reviews that the limitations imposing 
these conditions should be swept away. We must create, train and 
exercise an electorate before these things could happen. There- 
fore it seemed to him that people had no right to reject this proposal 
because it did not give them t(^ay things which could only be got 
to-morrow. What they were entitled to ask was that they should be 
placed upon foe road and that they should have access to Parliament 
at stated intervals for the hearing of their case. It seemed to htan 
foat there was no other course. Agitation could produce chaos and 
revolution and that ws one wy of proceeding. But these things 
bad always imperiled liberty ud retarded progress, and they bad 
always caused misery untold and hardships unfathomed to those who 
it ad lived through epochs of that kind. If we were to Mt out to birild 
a, foee, self-governing, responsible India Under the aegis of the 
tM’ flag, and as an integral part of the British Empire, with ftthy of 
piupose and determination, it seemed to him that we should dO' well 
to start now. We are plHpg up work for ou»elves aft« foe w 
Ohsgbt not we to do what we. could to-day ? Was thwe a better time 
for dc^ tUs woik ttum now, when we were face to fice wfo foese- 
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<»rd of IndU’i share in the war, when we wne able to point on the 
OM haad lookiog at the lack of ideals that baYe made Germanj 
the enemjr of mankind, and on the other hand, by looking on those 
mliqipx events which had made Russia the object of ail men’s com* 
fawdon? 


nroilH BVBOBT DBBATB 

Speech of Mr. Chirlas Boberts. 

Tht foUomng it tahn from the tptuh of Mr, Rohtrtt oh He 
eeeaum of the Indian Budget debate. 


The debate bad revealed so hr a singular unanimity. There 
might be reservations, and there might be slight criticisms, but 
one bad the mtisfaction of seeing that Sir J. D. Rees agreed with 
Mr. Cotton. And yet the amount of unanimity which had prevailed 
might perhaps give a wrong inpression, for he could not but 
remember that his right hon. friend had not at the present time 
his Government behiiid his proposal. To*day he made a very 
welcome announcement He said he was prepared to take a very 
notable step in setting up two committees. He (Mr. Roberts) did 
notsrant to press that unduly, but it clearly did commit not only 
himself, but the Government of which he was a member, to fur- 
ther stepa along this road. He did not suppose it would be fidr 
tousume that they had done more than accept the Report on 
its general principle. He hoped that might be so. At all events, 
they had not rejected it as being .Inconsistent with their decora- 
tion in August last, and the fact that thw wished to see it worked 
om and proceeded with was an omen « their intentions of which 
ttey should take note. He did not wish at this jnresent stage to 

B it inconvenient questions. They were told by the Leader d the 
oose that tile pressure of business bad been too great for the 
Government yet to make up their minda One understood their 
Meoomqpatioa, but at the present mmMnt they remain of course 
Mond hj their declaration of August lasit year, and after the holidays 
it imdd be their duty to press them a Uttie further about thm 
*^sclBsa^, for as bis r^ hon. frieiid made it dear, that deelaiftfon 
did commit theaa to taking enbattmtlai steps dk soon as possittie, 
nod (f tboss anbstaatid steps were not tbs acceptance Of Us 
Asia fllindA report, tjhim they wodd ^«e to atit what were 
tiie stihMantiu stqmv^hti^^ were gobig w lalttr ilie eiatds, 
seed Si posrii^ were eW wnds codd not fetid. 
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Tlwjr CMTt^nly did not neiii the Itteit possible dote, eed tMnwdi 
*****®®^^® time, yet this was one of those wa ttef s in 
^ieh^ sioiy of the Boob of Sibyl waa appliotble. Be aAnbed 
to gr^ as a whole. It was not aaeie^ 
that Uie d^ils were 'onewhat complicated. Tby were novel 
et^enu in the art of .'mment perbps. but it wu a balanced 
eroeme, and different speakei» bd already laid stresi upon different 
P“**A**‘ Rees was satisfied with the safegnards. He 

found ^ there were satishmtory assurances fortb «tTt 

d British power^ and he him^telf thought diere were safeguards 
in Ae scheme But the existence of those safeguards m net 
nwnt this measure in reality from marking a fwat *«*Ht ion 
trom a bureaucratic and autocratic yystem of government to the 
popular government on which the Government of India wW ham 
to rest in the future. 


Tint ataffoe of reeponsIbiUtj. 

It began the first stages of the responsibilb of Indian 
Ifinisters to an enlarged Indian electorate, and it provided 
ilatidory mMhinery for extendii^ that measure of responsibUiQr 
at recurring intervals. It did give to the Indians a place consistent 
with their own self>respect in an ultimately self>governing India 
which would form an integral part of the Empire. Tby wonUj 
be in the foture no km^r mere passive subjects d Imperial ruls^ 
but conscious partners in an Empire which, in spite of diffstenoei 
of race, creed, and language, existed for ibais of freedom mid 
oMIisatitm which appealed to Englishmen just as much u to 
ladfauu. 

There had been a great deal of agreement as to prlndplei 
expressed in the discussion op to date. And yet the reluctance 01 die 
Gbemment to commit itself to the principles of the Report at the 
presenttime joined with hostile voices tbathad not only fmnd eiprii* 
bmintlua House, but had also found expression in the Press, were a 
nal danger signal to impeded ideaUMswao,wbedier inddsctwatryor 
in India, wwe not content with the rate of progress which was b«nf 
proposed. It was always a mistab, in judging d rebnns. Mi 
OMaanre them by a standard d theoretic but nn a ttai na bl e 
perfecdon. It wfs rather wiser to consider wbdher in praedet 
they did reprea^ sobstandal improvements on tb exMtinf 
ante d tUags, end b defied aiiyone d honest purpose, who 
ironld tab tb trooble to grasp tb acheaae in to ganaiil 
priac^ and in its dMaOs, to fail to see dud, hi yp^ 
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of dio Miogaar^i whieb were profided, it did g^re « very sttbetantfad 
lad muted adwuice of liett-fovemmeiit in lodbu HeuidtUe 
becenie he noticed a letter in a leading jonimd wtdiin the fast ^ 
j^ye which, on behaif of unoffidai IncUans in thii county, coin{dain> 
M that thoogh they did not with the Report nqeeted, jet it gave 
^e or nothing of real value to diem, It was very difficult to 
•uuniarife. He admitted it did provide— and rightly provided— 
during a great transition, during the evolutbn of popular gor&a- 
ment, power to maintain law aw order. It left the Government 
ffee inth full power to dischvge its Imperial responsibilities. 
But if they 1^— he would not say to changes in relation to 
the Seoetary of State,, to Parliament, or to the Indian. 
Parliament— but taking the actual changes in India, it was impossible 
to say that there were not substantial improvements from the stand* 
point of any one who wished to see self-government carried into 
effect or to see India marching upon the road to seK-govemment. 

Stages in the scheme. 

The stages in the scheme towards self-government in India were 
popular control over local government ( in districts and towns ) ; 
the extension or rather creation of electorates, mainly on a direct 
territorial basis ; a largely inaeased measure of autonomy for the 
provinces, as distinct from the Government of India ; the institution 
of Executive Councils in four additional provinces, the placing of an 
Indian member on those Councils in ail the eight provinces concern- 
ed ; the enlargement Of provinciai councils, the increase of the 
elective majority, and their control of ceruin departments to be 
transferred to them ; the establishment of Indian Ministers, who 
could, together with the Executive Council, form part of the 
provincial government and would have to administer the transferred 
deputments; the accountability of these Indian Ministers 
primarily for the first five years to their constituencies, and' thereafter 
ueir full responsibility to the provincial councils ; the separatimi 
alL ^ia and Provincial finance, and a much freer hand to the 
Indian Ministers and to the Provincial Council to propose and tony 
uw taxation and to raise loans; in the sphere of the 
fiovemment of India the addition of a second Indian niimber to 
tile Viceroy’s Executive Council of six; and the enlaqj|iment of 
the \noeroy's L^slative Council with a view to msl^ it more 
representative d Indian opinion ; and the institutioh;m a statutory 
machbi^ for the enlargement d this measme of - J^^;overnm<mt 
at reeniring intervals. He could not understate anyone who 
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^hed to take an honest view of this subject, not realisint th4t H 
did mark a very substantial advance. But his right hon. friend said 
tbim he was prepared* to vary details. It was not quite dear 
e^dher that might not open a somewhat dangerous pros'pect, Cer< 
tdniy none of these details was regarded as having any specbd 
sacrosanctity. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, for instance, thftng tu 
there was too great complexity. He did not think he would find itt 
if he gave his mind to it, very easy to frame a simple qrstem to 
carry out the declaration of August la>t. Full responsible aovernment 
was not a ve^ simple form of government if they tiy to set out on 
paper all the unwritten conventions and understaiiddits on which it 
rested. Bureaccratic and responsible government they knew, but thd 
hybrid between the two -a transitional form of government, whidi 
was to be neither the one nor the other, but to lead from one to the 
other - could not be very simple, and he thought his hon. frii^ 
tried to solve this riddle by arguing that it would be very much more 
dniple to- have the Cabinet system with irhich they were familiar in 
this country. Th it, of course, was going far beyond the limits to 
which that House was prepared to proceed. 

He had a very honest and sincere desire to see this great 
odventure of instituting .self-government in India succeed. He be- 
lieved it was possible. He did not see any reason why the Indians 
ehould not-suceed in this task, on one condition— that they would 
give themselves the necessary training time to master what was 
involved in learning the practical art of lelf-government. Given 
t^t, he saw no reason why they should not succeed, just as did onr 
Allies the Japanese, who also had no histprical basis for the 
Western institutions, which they bad been able to blend with thehr 
own traditional principles of government in a way which bad 
produced marked success, and led to the greatness of tiieir country. 
He would like those who might be impatient, who might wish to 
‘ see a greater rate of progress than his right hon. friend was prepared 
to admit, to be warned that there might be dangers which they 
would have to face In carrying their point, and that unanimi^ in 
that House at the present stage did not get them over their diffi- 

edties. They would find that this scheme -or some thing like 
It— was, under present conditions here and now, rnlly the limit of 
what was attoinable. He did not see conditions in the immediate 
foture which would enable them to obtain a greater measure of reform. 
He ims of course not forgetting the recurring intervals at which 
present proposals for reform might be Incrmsed by rnmne. m 

SttUutofy Coniniission* It would be wlie for tboie who htd Iho 
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4 ific»H talk of iadgjii; how mnch it was well for them to adi to 
raoenber thet if they wanted reforms they could only get tbos by 
purdent and energetic concentration upon them, and tiw those who 
had n(A the matesmansbip to accept a good offer when it was made 
generally paid the penalty by many weary years of waiting in ao 
arid and possibly storm-swept wilderness. 

Sofwntl other Kembera also apokoi of whome— 

Ifr, SAmay Macdonald declared that the Seeretyy of State’s 
Council should be abolished. There could be no sati^mtoty 
system^ of representation for India under the present system of 
Mucation and unless agriculturists and workmen bad their share. 
The Civil Service should be given a task commensurate wifo 
their great political capacity. 

Sir John D, Rea urged a speedy carrying out of the proposals 
of the Report. If the establishment of democracy in India led 
to a period df Brahmin oligarchy that should not be greatly 
deplored— Brahmins were the natural leaders of the people of 
India. The reception of the proposals by Extremists such as 
Mr. Tilak and Mrs Besant snowed that the proposals were not 
likely to give away Britidi power in India. 

Hdr, Cotton wholeheartedly supported the Report. He urged 
•cthmnow. 

Captain Lloyd suggested the setting up of a Parliamentary Ccii^ 
mittee to examine the proposals. 

Mr, Chamhtrlmn commended the very satisfactory chaneter 
(rf the debate and said the Cabinet had not bad. time toairive at 
a deudled contdusion regarding the Report. The Cliihmittees 
mentioned by Mr. Montagu would be appointed and would 
proceed to India as soon as pomible to deal with the questiona 
srhicb were etrential to the drafting of the Bill. There need be 
00 qrpnihendoa that the Government woidd go beck ini letter or 
in spirit from die declaraiion of August aoth. He did not pretend 
that die tame^ine laiyt of the cnanges contemplated would be 
10 increase the efficiency of Government of India. Progress in 
India innst be daroivk asistakes. 

t^mmrdtr Wtigtmd dedared diatdre Ifoportwas based on 
a gaimBeiAnim to see India become a nlHon. ' He wu that 

Honm bad unanimoiwly nQ|rived,dMi as dm rijdttt 

■ ■■ ■ 
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Mf> DtMMM f^pctted tint no proven ms poniUo nntil dn 
Connittec teportod and suggested tut be main Cibric of tW 
•tni^are should be set up and the deUils filled in tqr an Onler b 
Council. 

In winding op the debate Mr Montagu said that the adiolebeaitsd 
acceptance bjr all speakers of the principle of Self-Governn«it 
for India was a rennrkabie fact in the history of the House and 
Indb He did not see bow it would be possible to introduce 
legislation this year owing to the necessity for giving an ample 
tine for discussion and the difficulty of drafting the Ihll. He 
hoped that the^ reports of the two committees to te ap^nted 
would be received early next year. He emphasised that the 
Government though it could not hurry, would not pause in cariying 
out the policy contained in the announcement ot August soth. 

jUowse of Lord$'^Auou$t 6f 

Debate in the House of Lords. 

Loi(d Sydenham drew attention to the report oi the Viceroy 
and be Secretary of State on Indian reforms, and moved for papers. 
It was most unfortunate that before the present Secretary of^State 
assumed office be made some caustic and not very welhinformed 
criticism of our rule in India, and the result was that his official 
declaration was quite naturally coupled with bis previous unoflkial 
utterances. This has aroused the most exi^geraied es> 
pectatirms throughout India, He could not help thinking that the 
lisit oi the Secretary of State to India at a time when this country 
WM fighting for its life was a real misfortune. It bad the effect <x 
stimulatins throughout India a very dangerous agitation, and inci* 
dentally m lowering the high office of the Viceroy in the eyes of the 
Indian population. He also regarded the manner of the presentatioo 
of the report as somewhat irregular. 

He mrmly welcomed some parts of the report The racoostruO'' 
thm of be ImIs Office was long overdue, and an/ proposal in bat 
dinetian botbl be carried out at once. He believed that to give a 
federal Inm of Government to India was essential to be iw«foe> 
emmernof India. The arrangement of electorates and scats and 
be iwoonsideration of the nanebtse In certain cases were bo 
boat iiaboitant and nebeasary steps and,oi^ht to be taken at otM|p;:f 
& was Sony to see bat tko report Ignored protssti and wamioga 
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trow muijr putt ti India, aitich deaerved considoMion. Suieljr the 
v^Mrta^glit have devoted at least one paragraph to the vrorking 
CHuaea of India, arho represented the majority of the peqileof India. 
As far as he could see a qnarter of a million of people ariahed 
to rule the millions of India. Was that democracy? Ute 
report said that the war had accelerated the demand for Home Rule. 
That was so, hetaute ihe lUlle itMi of Homt Rultrt had through 
Gorman infutnce trud to raise trouble in India. It was difficult im 
the people of this country to follow the events in India owing to the 
meagrenesa of news due in a large measure to the war. The moral 
seemed to him to be this that owing to the weakness of Government 
in recent yean in India, the margin of safety was now verj» small. 
There never was a time when it was more necessary to carefully 
scrutinize any proposed changes of Government, l^lie scheme set up 
a qrstem which would have the effect of destroying/ the present high 
standard of the Indian Civil Service. If that deteriorated he did not 
see what we should have left to keep our hold on the affections and 
respect of the masses of India. He believed the position of Gover- 
nor would become quite intolerable, and that no man who under- 
stood the situation would accept the office. The general effect of 
this very complicated scheme must be a long delay in public busi- 
ness, frequent conflicts between the two Houses, jind a weakening 
of the high position of the Viceroy. There would be enormous op- 
portunkiM opened out for intrigues. In his view of the Report 
under it the authority of the British Government would be weakened 
all over India at a time when that authority was more than ever 
needed. Have we any right to force on India a form of democracy 
which the greatest democracy in die world would not tolerate ? 

It Would Otuse ChSNM. 

The main hiult he found with the whole of the Report was that 
it ignored the genious of the Indian people and was mainly a eon- 
cession to a denationaliMed intell^ensia- Mr. Tilak had sai 1 of 
ftis scheme that “ it was entirely unacceptable and would not satisfy 
anybody." These proposed reforms would be abhorrent to the 
gallant Mian soldiers m\io had fought in this war w^n they came 
home and yet it was on the achievements of these fighting men that 
the intelligmisia based their claim to rule. He firmly believed that 
these prt^KMals would cause chaos. The RepcM contained some i^* 
miiable sentiments which might divert attention from some of its 
ftutgeni. Excellent advise was given to every class in India. Hm pity 
lins that it woitid never reach those classes and would not have the 
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digtitest effect if it did. The euthon of the Report couid not htw 
realized the chasm ed>ich separated the Hindu, die Moslem, and the 
Brahmin and othms, a chasm which was formed bun^heds of jevt 
ago and was stiil deep. They beiieved that representadve inttttotirai 
would tend to soften the rigidity of the caste system; but that ip- 
tem went back a thousand years and had mo intensified in our 
own day. The castastrophic possibilities of this contention among a 
population of 315 millions did not seem to have occmred to the en* 
thors of the Report. Russia was now giving a most appalling ob* 
ject lesson as the result of the break>up of centralM autnorily, and 
the effect of the weakening or destruction of British rule in India 
must be even more disastrous, because the antagonisms— social reli- 
gious, and racical— were lar deeper. It was only the authority of 
British rule which now stood between the people of India and the 
welter of bloodstained crime caused by the breck-up of the Mogul 
Empire. Tiie difference between Russia and India to-day was Bri- 
tish ruie and nothing else. He hoped the Government would hand 
the Report over to some competent esamining body. He moved for 
the following papers :— ( 1) The opinions of the local Governments on 
Indian Reform: (3) a selection ot addresses— giving opinion on both 
sides— to the Viceroy and the Secretary of Soue ; (3) the Report of 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt on Sedition in India. 

Lord Cnnnicliael said whether we liked it or not, the demand 
for political reforms and for self-government would go on in India, 
and whether we liked it or not, there would be political changes, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the changes would be in the di- 
rection of seif-Goveriiment. In bis opinion India was not fit at this 
moment for self-government but many Indians were fit for it, and we 
should do right if we did onr best to make all Indians fit for it. 
India was not like this country before the first Reform Bill, nor like 
our Colonies were before we gave them self-government. Many diffi- 
culties lay before us, but it was something to know that in facing them 
we were all agreed that the path of progress wu to be in one direc- 
tion. We were pledged to sun in that direction as soon as possible. 
There couid be no swerving from the path which led to responsible 
Government But it seemed to him that first they wanted to know 
what the scheme of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy was. Until 
they knew that in greater detail they ought surely to refrain both 
frwn condemning or approving it Indians generally were of opiokm’ 
that a solemn declaration made on behalf of the Government was 
meant to be acted tmon. If we rejected the scheme which was a fidr 
presentment of the Indian view, without putfing forward argnments 
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which the people of India would understand, what would be the re- 
sult ? It would be said that we had flouted the Viceroy, the Secretary 
of State, and the Leader of the House. Many Indians would consi- 
• def that we had committed as bad a breach of faith as any Govern- 
ment had ever been guilty of. 

The MarQUiSS of Crewe said that he listened to the speech of 
Lord Sydenham with some feeling of depression. The noble Lord 
teeni\ed to view the Montagu-Cheimsfoni Report in a spirit of almost 
unrelieved gloom although he admitted there were passages in it 
which he regarded with sympathy. His lordship had remarked 
that the Report involved a departure from the principles which 
were laid down by Lord Morley in 1909 It appeared to him unjust 
criticism to say that the Moiley-Minto reforms introduced nine years 
ago bad failed. The circumstances bad been altered by this world 
cataclysm in a manner no human being could foresee. Lord 
Sydenham had made various polite references to the advance to- 
wards self-government in India but be had not indicated in terms 
any plans by which he desired to move in that direction. He was 
prepared to run the risk of attempting some freedom of provincial 
government in certain circumstances. He was prepared to allow 
people to make their own mistakes to some extent, provided that 
these mistakes were not made on a scale or at a cost which would 
be serious to the people of India as a whole. He did not deny that 
there might be a sacrifice of efficiency and some cost. That might 
be the penalty which had to be paid for entrusting people with 
management of their own affairs. He thought ^t Lord Sydenham 
took too gloomy a view when he foreshadowed something like a 
permanent hostility to the Government on the part of the Legislature 
with its elective majorities. He had always rather dreilded the 
principle of veto. The veto was a weapon which could rarely be 
used, if it could be used at all. No doubt it could be used more in 
India than in Australia or South Africa. But it was a weapon which 
became blunted by use. The Report was undoubtedly complicated 
in appearance, but he thought that those who studM the various 
alternatives would begin to favour it more the more they went on. 
*1^ was no doubt in one sense a leap in the dark, as all 
great propositions for reform must be. And he could well under- 
stand any man who loved India, and who knew what India owed to 
the British Crown, asking himself whether if the main lines of the 
Report were foibwed, we should be travelling on a road which bd 
towards the separation of that connezitm. It was not to .lb sup- 
pose ^ any Englidimaa who belived in our service tofidia, 
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'fBOj tndiM of modente opinion wht Iwld judafltr tiev, fodli^ 
detire to prooetd bn tbit rood. All ibe inolin lOfermoet tdtb trtiMi 
he hi4 the bbnour it different timei of diteoniiif tUi hi4< 

exprewed themselves ibsolotelv convinced ihit so iK as |t ti# 
possible for a man to look ahead the idea of the Mpanm of laittk 
from British influence, and to a large extent front flkitMl ooofibl, PM 
a possibliitf that they ^would regard with horror e^h 'dmo' 
did not believe existed He regretted that Lord j^jefenhant loA h 
view so unfavourable to the visit of the Secretary of State to ladhlt 
at the request of Lord Chelmsford. As hit noble friend kiew, tfia 
Secretary of State was not responsible for that ; the original fiav^* 
tion was addressed to Mr. Chamberlain. He oould not wide 
that the studious care that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. flfontaiti) 
took all the time he was in India to play second fiddle, and the met 
that he accompanied the Viceroy to some of the great centret, 
would have done anything to depreciate the unique position of 
the Viceroy. Without committing himself to sny particular proposal 
or paragraph in the Report, he could say with the utmost con* 
fidence, having studied the subject with some degree of care, that 
it had bis full concurrence. 

Lord Harris speaking of his experience in India reoQ|p 
nized that reforms of some kind were absduiely necessary. 
The Government had before them the proposal of two Offteiaw, 
who no doubt had taken a great deal of evidence in India, 
but surely they were bound also to take into consideration the 
views of those voiceless millions, who, so far as they knew at 
present, bad not had the op|)ortunity of expreasing their viasrt at 
to what would be the effect of such a wide>reaching idea as that 
underlying (he Memorandum. The authors of the Memorandum 
had jumped over local affairs and gone into the more advanced 
sphere of government. He should have thought it would have been 
possible to give wide powers in the direction of reforming district 
counciia Such a reform would have educated the people of India 
bv degrees up to a capacity for administration of more important 
affairs. We ought not to sund in the way of giving to India racb 
a reformed system of government as she is cspidile of enjoying for 
the benefit of the masses of her pebpie. 

Lord LimlngtOll said that he had thought that be Seerettiy 
of State went out to India with preconceived views, apd that the 
Report was frsme.l in such a way u to rccoocila iia^ to hia 
views; but he confessed that having now had time to read the 
Report, it did not aeem to cootMn ao many daafeta as ha had 



^ mourn ca-wt- 

it ftnt Aonght. PenoMfljjf In itmM W onty too glad to tee 
iw 4 tf trim, under proper condMont, tiiqr coidd aafdy eniratt 
a Itr gereater share of ^ nduiiniatiatioa m Into to m fnd * t» 
dKmselves. 

iMllMillCttHI, Under Secretary for India, speaking on behalf 
Of die Government, said he ihot^ht that an examination in detail 
Of dm schease at die present janctnre wh not really desirable 
end monld not serve any otefui purpose. There were outstanding 
<|fMdions of such importance as the system of the franchise to 
ve adopted in India for the election of members to the {Mrqiosed 
levtaed l^gisiatore, the character of the services which it was 
M eposed to transfer to Ministers nominated from the Legislative 
OsMil, and the amount and extent of the modification of control 
ensreised iqr the Seaetary of State and by the Government of 
India. Any Scheme which left still undetermined provisions on 
andi vital points as these can for the time only be regarded in 
the light ci a skeleton scheme. Then the Government, owing to 
dw war, had been unable up to now to give consideration to the 
a^eme, and he was not, therefore, in a position to state the 
l|iiiinin,nf the Government on the Report. The issues involved 
hi dw scheme were of great importance to Indii and to the 
Zi^ie. Its success depended on the close consideration of the 
provisions both in principle and in detail. He trusted, therefore, 
^ a reasonable period for cbnsideration under the circumstances 
would not be mistaken or misrepresented in India as any attempt 
on the part of the responsible authorities in England to postpone 
it, or tW it would be thought they had exercised dilatory action, 
llo Government, after consideration, had authorized the Secretary 
for India to appoint two committees to deal with the subjects 
OutstandinK in the Report, in paragraphs ssg and 338. Those 
two Committees would consider first, questions of franchise and 
eemdtuencies, and, secondly, which services were to be transferred 
ID lAe provinces and which were to remain under the Government 
of wia. Only by reforms undertaken at an early date could 
we retain the loyally of the people of India. All responsible 
authorities In India were unanimous in thinking that, whatever 
elae took place, it would be fatal to pot off any longer an 
onmishi^tm declaration in India of our future policy. It was 
tacwabmit tq|K>n the Government, if they were not to be ctorged 
w^ jie greatest breach of faith in the history of the Empire, to 
ad^ a ^^Dme of constituthmal reform in India at the earliest 
poanUe d^ He admitted that some of thgj^opooals were 
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niceptible oi faa bi o w M ei i t aad awHl tt cat i et. Ai nm ti lt «M 
decided by the Qdiinet that Mr Moatagu ahoidd fo to bdli 
to ooBsaU with the Viceraj, a boumlte wu act up iii the latfa 
OtRcetowocfc oat the ouiHnes of a achene conaiatent adda tU 
aanouncenient that had been made. That committee eonaialM of 
the highest officials in the India Office, of members of ihe CooBcit 
of India, and of more than one official in England at thtt time who 
occupied a high position in the administration of India. The reeom> 
mendations of that committee constituted the starting point <rf the 
discussion in India and formed the material for what was now known 
as the Moniagu-Chelmsford Report. In their deliberatkMi Mr. 
Montagu and the Viceroy were continuously and closely assisted 
members of the Government of India and members of all the various 
l(Kal Governments. The Report was really the result of tht 
collaboration of gentlemen intimately connected with the affi^ 
and the sentiments of India. He believed that it would be found 
that this scheme in its broad outlines, subject to modificationa 
and improvements, would present fewer difficulties and carry out 
in closer fulfilment the announcement referred to, than any ot^ 
scheme likely to be devised. The proposals of the Government 
should not be regarded as a reward to India for her 

services in the war. Such a view as that would be deeply resented 
in India itself. They should rather be regarded as the Inevitable 
consequences of the recogniti(m of the new position and status 
which India had attained within the Empire during the war. It 
was not overstating the ca.<ie to say that some of the campaigns 
Essential to our victory in this war could not have been successfully 
conducted without India's supply of men and materials. 

Lord Dononffhmore said he had been privileged to take part 
in most of the discussions in India on which the Report was based. 
Lord Sydenham was very extreme in his condemnation of the 
scheme, though he thought the Government could congratulate 
itself that the course of the debate had not followed on euctly the 
same lines, and that the noble Lords who were not favourable were 
at least ready to suspend their judgment. He was convinced that the 
sutement of the two Committees would have excellent effect. 

The Marquiss of Salisbury said that they had been told that the 
Report had not been approved by them. He desired to say on 
his own beb^f and that of his friends that they must reserve 
complete liberty of action not merely as to details, but as to the 
principle of the Report 



Itrl Cvnmi replied hte noble friend «u entiUed to n»ke 
die resereitions thet he had made. He did mk think the litnation 
)|»M really open to miaunderstanding. Lord Islington made it clear 
^the Cabinet bad not had time to discuss it. llieir inability to 
ihake no their minds naa not merely due to the grou pressure te> 
aplting from the war, but was due to the fact that they had not yet 
received informations to enable them to make up their minds. For 
fpstapce thhy had not had the opinions of the local Governments 

India. They would also have the reasoned qdnions of the 
Indian Government, and there were in addition important sections 
. 'of-the religious communities id India who would pronottnce upon 
the scheme. Further, in this country there were important assOCia* 
UmiS' which in the nSzt few months would acquaint them with their 
Views. The two comm.ittees were really appointed to carry out the 
work which the Secretary of State and his colleagues would have 
dope had th^ had the time. 

Tit Earl of Seliorne suggested that when the Government 
were prepared with their recommendations to Parliament for 
oonsideration it would be a convenient way of dealing with the 
matter by the aid of a Select Committee of the two Houses. 

Tit Earl of Curton said that the suggestion of the noble lord 
^ one worthy of consideration. It had been before the minds of 
die Government and no doubt at a later stage an announcement 
would be made on the subjects. 

The motion of Lord Sydenham was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. X. Gtvymu asked the Secretary of State for India: 
What was die current price in rupees to 4 a]r paid for aaover* 
eign in Bombay aAd for an ounce of silver bullion. 

Mr. Montagu : According to the latest information received 
the bazaar price of sovereigns was about Rs. 19, and the* quotatkM 
for bar silver Rs, 115 per 100 tolas fine. 

_ Mr. Gwjfniu asked whether the Indian mints were now 
coining Indian silver bullion or bangles ; and on what terme, 

Mr. Montagu : The Indian mints are coining silver bniliqn. 
Bullion is at present being purchased for coinage at the e^« 
valent of one dollar per ounce, 1,000 fine, both in America and 
Australia. The output of the Bawd win mines in Burma is being 
bought under contract at the same price. In April last the 
Government of India bought up the available stock of bar silver 
in Bombay at prices ranging from Rs. 109-3 to Rs. ii| per 
too tolas fine, the rupee fineness being eleven-twelfths. No tonglea 
have been bought. 

Mr. Gvoynnt asked whether the Indian mints were now coining 
a gold currency for India ; and whether such a currency wu 
opposed to the Report of the Indian Currency Commission of 
1913, and calculated to increase the drain of our gold to India. 

Mr, Montagu : The Royal Commission saw no objection 
in principle, either from the Indian or from the Imperial stand- 
point, to the establishment of a mint Lt the coinage of sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns. The special circumstances which have 
led to the minting of a gold coin otlier than the sovereign 
were explained in the answer which I gave to the question of 
the hon. member for East Nottingham on June sfi. 

Mr. Crwynnt asked how much gold India bad imported from 
the United Sutes of America in the pest two years. 

Mr. Montagu : During the two years ending March 31, 
1918, gold to the value of £$.i 7 h 6 s» was imported into India 
from the United States of America. 

Mr. Gwynne asked bow much gold India bad imported in 
the twenty years since her standard ci value was cbangod from 
silver to gold in 1898, and bow mncbgtdddid she import in 
the period 1878101898. 

6 
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Ur, Mtntagu: /‘»53.6s5,656 w«»th of gold «u imported 
into India during the period 1898* 1918, and 451,563, 303. worth 
during the preceding twenty years. 

EOUSE OFCOMMOm-^OnMer If, 1918. 

Bowlatt Commission's Bnport 

Sv John Jardine enquired about the Report of the Sedition 
HJommitlee. 

Mr. Montagu stated : The Report is dated April 15, 1918. 
It gives an account of the connected conspiracies in countries 
outside India. I greatly regret the delay which has occurred 
in presenting the Report, and I am sure that the House will 
accept from me an assurance that their was every desire to 
furnish Parliament at the earliest possible moment with this 
most important document. Indeed, the suggestion that there 
bad been any reluctance to publish in London what had already 
been published in India cannot be seriously entertained. The Re* 

E ort was addressed to the Government of India, and when I 
eard in July last that that government had decided to publish 
it, I instructed to them by telegraph to send me 2,000 copies 
for presentation to Parliament. I was informed that they would 
be ready for despatch in August. In reply to a further enquiry 
in September, I was informed that 1,000 copies had been des- 
patched on Aug. 16. It was only last week that I heard that 
Though the Controller of Printing had made over the copies on 
the date named for despatch through some unfortunate dngk. 
sight they had not, as a matter of fact, been actually sent. I 
immediately arranged for the Report to be reprinted here with 
all possible expedition, and I hope that it will be ready for 
presentation in the course of the next week or two. I am not 
reprinting the maps which are included in the Report as ptd)* 
lisbed in India, but they will be obtainable in the copies of 
the Indian edition when received. In publishing the Report, 
the Government uf India, in the public interest, made a few 
•small omissions which do not in any way aScct the arj^uments 
or conclusions of the Report. The nature of the slight changes 
is explained in a resolution of the Government of India which 
will ba published with the Report. The reprint of the Report 
will follow the Indian text. 
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Mr. C0//M asked the Secrettry of State for India if ha 
could state how many commissions in His Majesty’s iriiy hid 
been granted up to the present to Indians; whether it was 
(woposed to add to the number, and, if so» when and to fduit 
extent ; what were the names of the recepients and tlw dais nd 
provinces to which they belonged ; and what were the conditlOM 
as to training which had been decided upon. 

Mr. Montagu : I presume that my Hon. friend refers to 
the scheme for the grant of King's commissions to Indiaas 
which the Government of India announced in July last Hm 
first avenue to such commissions is through distinguished service 
in the War. I understand that with a view to selections en> 
quiries are being made front the various theatres of War in 
which Indian troops have been or are being employed, bat re* 
comendations have not yet reached me. In other Ctises, the award 
of commissions will depend on tiie results of probationary 
training. The Government of India are engaged in selecting can* 
didates for ten cadetships at the Royal Military College, Sand* 
hurst, and are nominating probationers for admission to the spedal 
military college which they have established in India for traiidag 
for temporary commissions. So far some forty-four probationers 
have been nominated. 

Sir J, D. Ruf : Is it not intended that this concession shall 
he of a wide! character than indicated by the number of forty* 
four, which would not amount to very much spread over die whole 
of India ? 

Mr. Montagu : Th n only applies to temporary commissions 
from among those who have not been in the Ariny. I btvi not 
the figures yet about the recommendations from among those who 
have been in the Army. 

Indian Prisoners of Wer. 

Replying to questions by Mr. Cotton and Mr* AMen, Mr* Hope 
said : 1 am informed by the India Office that there ere s Indhtn 
officers and <;i3 rank and file at present prisoners of War In German 
hands, S officers and 13 rank and file have been exchanged, end 9 
officers, of whom 8 have since been repatriated, and 6o renk sn|l 
file, of whom 2 have since died and 16 have been repatrtited, 
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hnebMii tnnsfenedi loa neutral country. lam imformed that 
dw gnat majority of these prisoners have been transferred to 
Koomnia, the remainder being; interned in various, camps in Ger 
imany. On the whoie, their treatment appears to be satisfactory. 
.‘^ number of Indian officers and men prisoners of War in Turkey 
U aiy and 6,659 respectively, and the number who have been 
npatriated on grounds of health is 6 and 1,170 respectively. 
None have been transferred for internment to neutral countries as 
there is no agreement in force with the Turkish Government for 
diispurpo^. The only recent reports on camps in Turkey are 
those by the representatives of the Netherlands Minister at Cons- 
tantinople referred to in my reply of the 17th instant to my hon. 
.and,leamed friend, the Member for Bassetlaw, on seven working 
camps and hospitais in' the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
Only a few Indians were interned at these places, the greater number 
being in the working camps on the Bagdad Railway, in the 
Taurus, and to the south-east of the Taurus. The latter camps 
are« unfortunately, not within the districts which the representatives 
of the Netherlands Legation are entitled to visit. I may add that 
under the exchange of prisoners with Turkey which is fixed for 
next month, 700 Indians are entitled to be released. 

Sir J. BuUhtr ; Would it be competent for any neutral Power to 
send representatives to the Taurus to visit the camps there and report ? 

Mr, Hope : Up to the present that has been refused, but a 
further request will be made. 

Sir. J. D, Rees : Have any representation been made as to 
the supply of warm clothing to the Indians now in the upland 

Asia Minor so that they do not suffer in the coming winter t 

Mr. Hope Oh, yes ; that has not only been ordered but 
provided, and will, I understand, go out at the first opportuniQr. 

jl/ir. Cotton . : Will the hon. Gentleman be able, to publish 
the reports of which he spoke in reply to my question ? 

Mr. Hope : There is always a difficulty about these bacause of the 
conditions laid down, and which have been mentioned on previous 
occasions. ■ 

Mr. Roth : Up to what date do the figures apply as to prisoners 
In Turkey? 

Mr. Hope : I catfoot say that offhand, but 1 think it is up to 
quite recently. 

Lori H. CaoeniUh BetUmk : When wlil be the first oppor- 
tunity of sending this clothing r 

Mr. Hope : When the repatriation ship sails from Alexandria. 
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Biota in iBdi*. 

Replying to Sir John Jardine Mr Montagu gave details of riota 
in Madras and Calcutta in September last. He characterised the 
article (in the Indian Daily News about Islam) which caused riots 
in Calcutta as foolish and offensive. 

The Indina Amy. 

Replying to Mr Yate. Mr Montagu stated that he had endea* 
voured to secure that officers returning to duty in India from the 
expeditionary force had received a notice in time to make their 
own arrangements for remitting money to their families. He would 
again draw the attention of Govt, of India to that point. He could 
not undertake to extend to Indian army men serving in India 
concessions whereby Indian army men serving with the expeditionary 
force are permitted to take family allowances through the India 
office because this would involve a heavy increase of work in the 
accounts dept, of India office, the staff of which was depleted. 

Replying to .Mr Rees Mr Montagu stated that Oenl. Allenby's 
forces included over 1 00,000 Indian troops. All accounts testified to 
the courage, discipline and endurance of ail ranks. It was particu* 
larly gratifying that new Indian units which replaced European 
troops sent to the western front rivalled the conduct of even veteran 
troops and fouebt in a manner worthy of the high traditions of the 
Indian army. Mr Montagu recalled the fact that GenL Allenby 
himself telegraphed him that Indian cavalry and Infantry bad taken 
a leading and brilliant part in fighting He was proud to say that 
the Indian cavalry figured prominently in a long distance ride which 
led to the fall of Damascus. 

JIotMO o/Lord»—Oet. 2St 1918, 

Debntaon Indian Beforma. 

Viseoant Midleton calling attention to the Report on Indian 
Reforms moved “That it is desirable that a Joint Gommittee of 
both Houses be appointed to consider and report thereon.” He 
declared that a proper examination of the question had not been 
made. Public opinion here should have been made aware whether 
the Government did or did not approve not, merely the principles 
progress, but, in some degree, the principle adopted or suggested 
by the Secretary of Stau and Viceroy. To this day they bad no 
indication trf whether the principle of this scheme commended itself 
to the Gowemment or not. In the meantime the atiendon of the 
peii^le of this country was being focnased upon the scheme put 
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fonnwd Iqr Hr. Mootiga and Lord CMmsford>-vkadMr it mu 
goti^ to be acenptod by the Government or not— as if it wsw the 
only scheme that the Government would consider. It was obvionsly 
. a case for exniiihation by experts and by a committed The Govern* 
mein were pntting themselves in a porition in which, before thqr 
bad made up toeir minds as to whether the poshbn were sound 
or not, they would have to occupy it and not be able to go back 
upon it. tbey had a right to press upon the Government one 
iA two courses ; either to take into consideration at once the 
'principle of this scheme and declare that it was the only one 
which they coOld present to Parliament,, or— and this was the 
alternative he suggested— they should alibw the public enquiry 
to take place in this countiy, which was almost foreshadowed by 
the Leader of the House on Agust 6, and make it possible for 
.such an authority as a Select Committee of both Houses to consider 
and report upon the scheme. This was an attempt to adapt 
Western methods, where they were inapplicable, to Eastern senti* 
nfents and habits. In order to promote national spirit they were 
acquiescing in the restarting of abuses which they had spent a 
century and a half to stamp out. He regarded that as an impossible 
proposition for this Parliament to undertake. He was anxious that 
the Government should consider whether there were not some 
means of achieving the result devised without the same sacrifices. 
It was desirable to consider whether, in the case of an Empire like 
India, they should not keep the central power unimpaired in the 
hands of the British majority, and draw a distinction between the 
central po^er and the provincial .assembly. He did not take a 
gloomy view of the future, although he recognised that this attempt 
to hand over certaih subjects entirely seemed to him to be fraught 
with the greatest danger. If they went so far as granting the 
firanchise, tjien they must educate those who were going to use 
it There was an enormous scope for development of sanitation, 
and India must deal with this question as weli as that of education. 
He s'totgested that the Committee should consider whether some 
ct the steps it was proposed to take might not prove to be 
reactionary. Let them also consider wliether there were not 
•other means by which they couid associate Indians with their 
histitations. He begged the Government to consider whether this 
was the moment for ploming themselves on replacing institutions 
^ich had work^ well, merely because they could be called 
bnreancratic by other institutions. After the War timre would be 
great develt^ment in titis country, and he hoped mere would be 
jpeat deveiopnents in India also. It would be tragic if we won the 
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War io the West tad jrat ba vitted vitii htvte fMhd to giftfittdom 
bi the East, lo order to give that freedom thqr BBMt {irocaed fddi 
caution, and tberefom bh invited the CSovemment to teOoaalder 
the situation bf allowtng the report on Indian CoMtlintlood 
^form to be examined by a Joint Committee of both Brnuee. 

Thb Itrqolt of LtnidoWBO mid the argument for forther 
consideration appeared to be irresistible. The proposals spel^ in 
fact, revolution in Indian Government. What foe House ou mM 
to agree to was no mere development of a qrstem already in extaten* 
ce, no mere natural progress along the path of reform, an abn^ 
transition from the old to the new. And the propoanls were made 
at a very critical time in the History of India, when ^ margin of 
mfety in the country was none loo wide and they were presented 
while ' they were still in ignorance on many imp^nt pmnta. Hb 
complimented the authors of the report on ue manner in which foqr 
had handled their work, for he had never read a more inteteminf 
document or one compiled with greater skitl or which containM 
more interesting suggestions. One m the most attractive chamc* 
terisUcs of it was the absolute fraokneu and sincerity with which 
many .pssmges admitted the difficulties which lay in tM way. But 
how far were foe Government committed to the scheme ? 


He associated himself with the sentiment in the report that 
Indians should be more closely associated with the Government 
and with the development of Self-Governing institutions. But 
his doubts began with the third limb of the policy of 1917. They 
found at the end of the announcement this intimafom that tlia 
goal at which we should aim was the earlinat realisation of full 
representative government That was an intimation which smno 
TO M» TO SI rvLL OF DAWoia. India was iO have.full representative 
government which would entitle her eventually to be on an equal 
footing with the other self-governing' units of the British Com- 
nMnwealth, and machinery wu to be set up which foe whole 
system was to be examined and overhauled after an interval of 
time, in ordm that it might be tested by foe democratic standard 
and tuned up to a democratic feeling. That seemed to him to 
amount to an mvitation to place ourselves at the top of an inclined 
plane with the foil knowledge that at the bottom of it we should 
find unmitigated democracy. He viewed sHtb the utmost appreben- 
aioa tbe.idca that we should accept a proposition (d that He 
profoundly distrusted the idea of impobng Weatera demoentip 
faMthntions on nMtley congeries of peoples ifoo bad very little m 
common except that they were Eamem and not Weatam 
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They were, to use e phrase which was^not his own, Asiatics 
apart, dominated by Asiatic ideas. Towards the end of the report 
. there was a very attractHte picture of a great British Empire in 
trtiich eventually India was to find her place alongside the Self* 
governing British Dominions. 

Self-governing Dominions were British to the back bone and 
would remain British ; India was Eastern to the back bone and 
rWOuld remain Eastern. She would remain a country to be jud^ 
by Eastern standards and compared with other Eastern countries, 
and she would remain unmoved, except on the surface, by Western 
democratic ideas. Caste was one of the greatest difficulties which 
Indian reformers had to encounter, and he found nothing in the 
Report taking that into account. Could they imagine the Self- 
governing institutions prevailing in Canada or Australia working as 
smoothly as they did if they had anytliing like the caste system of 
India ? Another weak point in the scheme seemed to be the 
manner in which the Native States were dealt with. They were told 
that this great boon was to be given to India as a reward for practical 
co-operation in the war. He yielded to no one in his admiration 
for the manner in which India had played her part in the great 
struggle. But he was not quite convinced that the way t<) reward 
those who had been fighting so gallantly for us was to reward them 
with democratic institutions. 

In the pursuit of this great democratic goal — they ran the risk of 
losing sight of a very different goal— the goal for which 
great Indian administrators of the past had always striven. He 
meant the goal at which they found peace and prosperity, content- 
ment, freedom from risk of invasion, freedom from pestilence, and 
protection against the tyranny of the usurer. That was the goal of 
the old Indian administrators, and that was the goal which to his 
mind mattered most He did not believe that they would get any 
nearer to that goal by attaching great patches of European veneer 
to an Oriental system. There were one or two danger points in 
the proposals. The outstanding danger point seemed to be that 

whole object of the reform was to convert these legislative 
councils, armed as they were now with the^ powers of discussion 
and criticism, into Parliaments on the European model. He 
placed no great confidence on the safeguards which had 
been provide Such a plan always meant the same thing, 
giviag something vdth one hand and trying to take back a 
great deal with the other. If dmy succeeded in taking a great 
deal hack, tb^ created IndignadoA If they <Bd not get it back 
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their safeguards were not woVth the paper ih^ were written upon. 
He could not conceive an arrangement more likely to lead to the 
general embarassment of all concerned— the Viceroy, local Min> 
isters, and the Legislative Council it!«elf— than that outlined in the 
report. 

He was much afraid that the adoption of the proposals would 
be the destruction of the Indian Civil Service as they had known it 
in the past. Than that Service the Empire had no more splendid 
asset ; there was no Service of whicli the record had been more 
distinguished. It was i|tiiie clear, indeed, that the authors them* 
selves knew in their liearts that there was no room in the scheme for 
the Indian Civil Service tliat they had known in past years. He 
thought it was likely to be done to death politically. Hitherto the 
strength of the Service Iwd lain jn the fact that its authority was un- 
challenged. The district ofNcer depended on ilie support of the 
Government, and he got that support .is long as Ite did his duty. 
Would he be ei|u.illy sure of the support when his Departmental 
chief might be an Indian, and when the gre.iter part of his colleagues 
were Indians He could conceive no greater misfortune to India 
than that in that country Ih itish rule should no longer he interpreted 
by Britisli agents. 

Lord Sydenhfttn said he could not help feeling that the time 
chosen for ihe announcement of the new policy was peculiarly in* 
opportune. A very dangerous Revoluiionarv movement with Ger* 
man support was in full operation, and a serious organised rising 
had been discovered and frustrated just in time. It would not have 
been difTicuit to say that until the War ended, a great radical change 
in the Government of India could not he considered. Instead of 
that, every Indian malcontent was given to understand that great 
concessions were in near prospect. The Report had raised the most 
extravagant hopes among ilie agitators and created widespread 
alarm among the people who furnished most of the revenue of 
India, and who were beginning to be afraid that we were about to 
abandon them. A startling feature of the Report was the absolutely 
frank admission by the authors of the most striking facts and the 
ignoring of those facts when they c.ime to substantive proposals. 
One result of the narrow basis of representation was that no lest than 
48 per cent of ite seats of the Legislative Councils of India were 
held by lawyers. That was a misfortune in any country ^ut wae 
really a disaster in India, where the interest of the legal profeiiion 
and the ^ricaltoral masses were always in violent conflict, tinder the 
cystem ST repretenution non*Brahemin Hindus bad no ebancea 
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viialem of tiding uy part in theaiiira of their countrjr. Was it to 
be wondered at tIM t^ non>Brahamins population were beginning 
to be num tenously alarmed i It waa a Wule dlfhcult to talre lomn 
peita ot tbe Report sefioualy. Tbe prestige and power ot tbe distnct 
officers, who had often been made the targets of unjust crtddsm, 
nrast be maintained. 

The Oowonunent reply. 

]Uwd Illington, Under Secretary for India, said he did not 
propose to follow in any detail the discussion, which had ranged 
over a wide field. The Report which was the subject of analysis and 
discussion was quite incomplete at present. As he understood it, the 
main charge in regard to procedpre was that the appointment of the 
two Committees about to arrive in India and their enquiry in India 
ought not to have taken place until His Majesty’s Government 
had considered and approved of tiie Report. His answer was 
that these Committees had been instructed to go to India in order 
to report on subjects which were really an integral part of the 
scheme. The Government required the whole scheme to be sub- 
mitted to them before they gave their considered opinion upon it. 
He i^pudiated the suggestion that by the procedure which had been 
adopted the Government and Parliament, and possibly the country, 
might be committed to a particular line of policy from which it 
would be difficult to withdraw. The elaboration of a particular 
scheme in detail did not necessarily commit the Government, nor 
the country to it if hereafter it was found, on closd and further in- 
vestigation, that an alternative scheme was preferable and Parliament 
was satisfied that that was so. Apart from that, he submitted that it 
would be quite unreasonable to ask the Government to devote their 
time to these questions, when every one throughout the country and 
the Alliance was demanding of them Undivided attention to the 
War. There was another vital aspect of the scheme which had not 
been very closely alluded to, and that was in re^d to the future 
organization of the India Office, and the relation it should bear to 
the Central and Provincial Governments of India, and the extent to 
which, and the method by which, it should bes^ relation to the Im- 
perial Parliament Those questions would require the most careful 
investigation, enquiry, and deliberation. An outside Committee 
lia4|, now bedn ap^inted to deal with this matter and report. This 
Oomm|ttee would at an early date commence its work, and the Gov- 
erninenl would be able to report tbe result of its labours at a time 
wUch coincide with the Report of the other Committees. 
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Those reports wonld coostitate a comprehensive schhaie, and then 
it voold be possibie for Parliament and the country to form a really 
consideted opimon on the proposed refoima. Pot those and othm 
reasons he strouKly urged that the right moment lo set up a Parlia* 
mentary Cmnmiuee ms after, and not before, the Bill was intro- 
duced. *I*he Viceroy had been -cotnpelied to refuse paMports to 
Indians who wished- to put tefore Parliament and the public their 
views on Indian reform. It^ would be highly iafeonvenient if a 
Select Committee were to be sitting in this country in the next few 
months while that restriction would remain in force. Only the 
other day the Viceroy promised that as soon as circumstances per- 
miued every facility would be given to enable de|futations and te> 
presentaiives of different classes of opinion in India to visit this 
country and lay their view before representatives here. He thought 
therefore, it would cause a great deal of misunderstanding if a com- 
mittee were appoinied now to take evidence and Indian depumtions, 
owing to the emergencies ot the War, were unable to come over 
and take a share in the proceedings. 

When the Government had introduced the Uili and it had 
been read a second time U should be Referred to a Seket 
Committee consisting of representatives of both Houses specially 
appointed to take evidence. Evidence could then be taken from 
Indian deputations and from ail groups of people who desired 
to advance their viewa At this juncture he did not intend to 
attempt anytiiing in the nature of a detailed analysis of the 
points raised in the Course of the debate. He hoped that his 
action in that respect would not be misunderstood in India^ and 
that it would not be thought that because he did not enter in 
detail into any attempted defence of the Viceroy’s Report, he 
in any my accepted the criticisms that had been made on 
many of the proposals in that Report during the debate. He 
ventured to point out that it was incumbent upon the Government* 
and upon this country faithfully and with sincerity to interpret ttM 
announcement of August so last. He believed that the more 
exhaustive the enquiry, made by their lordships the more it would 
be found in the end that, with all its im^rfections and short- 
comings, the scheme embodied in the Report would probably present 
less objections titan any other scheme that wu put forward. 
Indians who had resided in British India had become accumomedi 
to certain standards and customs associated with our ruts, the 
.continuance of which would not be guaranteed if sudi>n dniUe 
chuige were made at indicated in the only counteirpiroposnl jiie 
had the opportunity trf discovering— that with wUi^ idwo Syden- 
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bam was closely associated. That scheme Seemed to him to be 
a very inadequate interpretation of the announcement of Augnst sa 
He suggested that when the two committees bad reported, the 
Cabinet bad thoroughly considered their reports, and the Bill had 
been matured, there would be ample time and opportunity for 
their Lordships' House and the country to give full consideration 
to the scheme in its entirety. If that view was acceptabie to their 
.Lordships the motion might be amended in order to provide 
for the appointment of a< Select Committee to consider a Bill, 
rather, than a. Select Committee of both' Houses to criticise a 
Report of officials which had not at present Ireen approved by the 
GoverAment. 

’ViSOOnnt Bryee admitted that this was, as the Reports stated, 
an extraordinary experiment— an experiment which entrusted many 
millions tof people with functions and duties which had taken the 
. process of centuries to enable the peoples of Kuro[w to discharge... 
viz., those of finance and administration. The Report recognised 
briefly but in an appreciative sense the valqe of Sel/-governing 
institutions, but he was disappointed to find that it contained very 
feW proposals as to how Self-government was , to be applied. He 
submitted to the Government that when they came to work out 
the scheme they should try to see if more could be done to 
create smaller local Self-governing areas. It was desirable not 
to be too bold in making experiment*. ‘ With -smaller areas they 
had a better chance of getting elections to make well and to 
observe due vigilence in observing the conduct of the members 
of the governing body. With regard to the motion he deprecated 
the adoption of any dilatory course which would be sure to be 
misrepresented in India. It must be recognised that when they 
got to a certain point they must go forward. When hopes were 
excited they could not lag behind in giving effect to them. They 
all knew that progress must be made in the direction of more 
Self-government, and it was better to go on aivnys making some 
advance. They had talked a great deal of what would be done after 
the War. They had acknowledged the spirit in which India had 
come forward, and it would be most unfortunate if the feeling we 
spread abroad that we were falling to live up to the promises 
niilch had been held out, disappointment would cause discontent, 
and discontent spread disaffection. 

. Tbd»d<Bbste was then adjourned. 

The. Hfose mm again for this discussion on 34th October, ipt8 
when Lmd^^we apposed the motion and said the war cabinm had 
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not yet given any decision on the Report Lord Shelbome si^* 
ported Lord Middleton's motion. 

Lord Donottlfhinore strongly iir^ed the Indian leatters to 
make it perfectly clear that they* were not connected with the 
Extremists who were so rightly condemned in the Rowlatt Report, 
ot^rwise the British public might be timid in conferring new powers 
on Indians. 

Lord Cttrzon replying to the debate^pointed out that the deci* 
sion of the Joint Committee now would not be likely to carry 
confidence, as they would be unable to 4 ;'insult Indian* opieion upon 
the proposals. Enumerating the objeclioiis to the county Lord 
Midleton suggested, Lord Curzon said that the Government would 
not be in a position to express a final judgipent on the scheme of 
Indian Reforms, until tlie two special Committees which bad been 
appointed had reported. He suggested that the Secretary of State 
for India sliQuld^place his scheme in a drafi bill before the Parlia- 
ment at an early date thus giving the members an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the various principles of the scheme. . 

Motion Rejected* 

Lord Midleton's motion was rejeciSd by 35 voteg to ti 

M9U$« ofLortln, Nov. IS— 1918. 

Unrest in India. 

Lord SydiUlliann asked question regarding the riots in Madras 
and Calcutta of ^ptember last, and about the Chandravarkar- 
Beachcroft Iitternmeat report, and whether Government did not 
thihk necessary alsidier retention of tiie War legislations i". India, 
especiafiy in view of the disturbed state of that country. 

Lord Islfllfrton, Under-Secretary of State, replied that the dis- 
tudmnces in Madras were purely due to economic causes ; that Tx>rd 
Ronaldshay and his colleagues in Calcutta had handled in an admir- 
able manner the riots in Calcutta adtich otherwise might have been 
a very serious incident. The acknowledgments made of the cmduet 
of the General Commanding in Calcutta, his staff, and the Cotnmis- 
akmer of Police were well deserved. 

As regards the Bengal internments, the report of Sir N. G. 
Oendavarkar and Mr. Beachcroft would be published immediately. 
The report stated that in 800 out of 808 cases the rbesons for the . 
eeffon taken vus sufficient. In view of the tortuous webs of intrigne ' 
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tbat bad to be unravelled and the nature of the evidence to be obtained 
when dealing with a widespread conspiracy in war time, the report 
remarkablv vindicated the Bengal Government and the Special 
Branch of the Police which diealt with the matter and succeeded 
beyond all expecutions, and a tribute was due to tlie loyalty and 
devotion of the subordinates of the Crown who carried out a 
a difficult and dangerous task. 

Lord Islington emphasised firstly that in Bengai there was 
' undoubtedly an undercurrent of lawlessness and hostility which, 
unless carefully watched and checked in every way possible, was 
liable to break out and involve alt classes of poptjiation in blood* 
shed. Secondly, that the Government of Bengal, faced with a 
difficult and critical position, had shown and were showing prompt- 
ness and decision, while paying scrupulous attention to the feelings 
of the various sections of the coininunity. Thirdly, it was abundantly 
clear that the Government of India could not be deprived of the 
special powers needed to deal effectively with violence and dis- 
affection. He did not say it would be necessary to maintain 
entirely the war legislation but it was imperative that the authorities 
should retain adequate means of coping with an extraordinarily 
difficult situation, which ordinary laws were not framed to meet, 
and of securing reasonable security to the peoples entrusted to their 
charge. 

Hottie of Coutmom—Ifov. 20—*18> 

India’s War contribution. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked : When will Parliament be asked to 
assent to the proposal that India shall defray a large share of the 
cost of the military forces raised in India ? 

Mr. Montagu replied ; I am afraid that action must be postponed 
until the new Parliament meets. 

India’s Industrial Development. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu stated that he had 
* received only a summary of the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. He proptsed to arrange for the publication Of the 
Report when he received the copies for which he had asked. When 
dealing with the Report be would consider the proposals in 
Sir Charles Bedford's memorandum of August to establish a repre- 
sentative London Advisory Council in connection with the;, measures 
relating to Indian industrial development to co-opprate with 
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similarly constituted Provincial Councils in India. He proposed 
to Uke action with regard to the industrial develq)ment policy, 
apart from the general measures relating to the Indian Constitu* 
tional Reforms. 


Monuite-DepoaitB, 

Replying to Mr. Norton Griffiths, Mr. Montagu stated that the 

Monazite supplies of India were now in British hands. The Gov> 
ernment was fully alive to the necessity of preventing the Monazite 
deposits from falling under foreign control. 

Home of Lord$, Nov, 21—* IS, 

Sir Reginald Craddock's Dissent on Reforms- 

Lord Sydenham asked, whetlier the dissent of Sir Reginald 
Craddock to the proposals of Government of India in 1916 and any 
minutes of the Councils of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
and the opinions of the heads of Provinces and their Councils 
would be available to Parliament before their report was 
complete. 

Lord IsUngfton replying emphasised that these documents, 
especially Sir Reginald Craddock’s minute, were confidential in pub* 
lie interest. While he could not promise the complete publication 
of the Reports of Local Governments all materials useful in the 
discussion would be published. The object of real interest on which 
all criticism would be focussed was the Bill which would be formu* 
lated in due course, considered, and hnallr accepted by the Cabinet 
and presented to Parliament. The Bill when it was before the 
public would su[>ersede the Report and all correspondence. The 
House should await the Bill, when there would be opportunities of 
subjecting it to the fullest criticism inside and outside the Par* 
liament. 



THE ELECnOE AHB lEEIA. 

On Dec. aS. 1918 the votes cast at the General Election 
were counted. The result proved an overwhelming majority for 
Mft Lloyd George’s Coalition. The Coalition total amounts to 
4 * 4 ,« clear majority of 36a, in a House ( Commons ) of 707 
^,member8. 

The Asquith section of the Liberal party has been practi* 
cally wiped out of existence ; Mr. Asquith himself has been 
soundly defeated and with him have gone many of his staunch 
lieutenants, including that constant friend of India, Mr. Charles 
Roberts. 

A very large proportion of well known friends of India are no 
longer in the House. Mr. H. E. Cotton’s all too brief member- 
ship is now at an end ; Mr. H. G. Clianccllor, Sir Edward Parrot, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, and Profesitor Lees-Smith failed to secure 
re-election. Amongst others who failed are Col. Hugh Meyler, 
Mr. G. Lansbury, Mr Sidney Webb, Capt, Sidney Ransom, Maj. 
Graham pole. Mr John Scurr, and Dr G. B. Clerk — all well known 
in India for the interest they have always taken on Indian 
matters. Sir Herbert Roberts did not stand Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, the champion and spokesman of the Indu-British 
association; was unfortunately ^ for India re-elected; and so too 
that ardent supporter of the Montford Reforms, Sir J. D. Rees. 
Com. Wedgwood and Col. Yate were returned unopposed. 
Mr. Mc-Cullum Scott, whose smech in the House last session 
on the German menace to India attracted much attention, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Sir Donald Maclean also secured re-elec- 
tion. Amongst the new members is Mr. T. P. Bennett of the 
Timts of Inila, Bombay, whose career would undoubtedly be 
watched with interest in India. 

KP. lldUtSRIl was returned by a majority of nearly 6.000 votes 
over his IMJOur opponent for Cambridgeshire He must, to a very 
^ great extent, depend upon the beneveolent influence of Mr. Austen 
Clmmberlain who is to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Fommately Mr. Chamberlun has committed himself very strongly 
in favour of ^ Reforms. But the Prime Minister Is surrounded 
and mpported by a very vast mass oi vested mtormtt, and Capitalists 
who him gnat vested Interests in India. iras nMhes dm outlook 
raibm c^ooMQ^Ior ladisv 
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The Reforms. 

Replying fo Mr. Bemiet, Mr. Montagu stated that the reports 
of the Provincial Governments on the reform scheme, views of the 
Government of India thereon and reports of Sonthborongh Com* 
mittees would be presented to Parliament. * 

Replying to questions by Sir J. Rees, Mr. Montagu gave assufr* 
ance that the t^vemment of India would consider the claims of 
Knropcan subordinate police officers who joined the Indian army 
reserve of officers to preferential treatment in respect Of enlistment 
in Indian Police. 

Regarding the Bombav strike, Mr. Montagu said he was sure 
the House would sympathise with Sir G. fJoyd at being confronted 
with such a difficult situation immediately on assuming office and 
that the House would congratulate him on the result of his action. 

Mr. Monti^ statf d that the recent information from Moscow indi* 
•cates that H. S. Snhrawardy who was studying Russian in Moscow on 
the outbreak of war was still living there. 

Replying to Mr. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that the Government 
of India contemplated the transfer from India of all enemy sob* 
jects, interned or unintemed subjects to exceptions for cogent reasons. 
.Mr. Montagu pointed out that the Government of India, already 
possessed statutory powers to exclude or expel aliens. 

Mr. Yate draw the attention of the House to the very grave 
hardships of officers coming home on leave from India owing to 
high steamer fares. Mr. Montagu rep ied that the Government of 
India and he himself had been anxiously considering the matter. 
He was now consulting the Ministry of Shipping by which fares 
were fixed as to whether a reduction was at present possible. 

Replying to questions by Mr. VVolmer Mr. Monta^ stated that 
the Government of India was considering the extension to Indian 
army officers of bonus and increases of pay granted to British army 
officers for the period during which armies of occupations were 
necessuy. Regarding the cancelling of exchange compenaathM 
allowance to officers of Indian army. Mr. Montagu retard to Us 
previous reply on this snl^ and said he was of opinkm that Bio 
feeffiig of IncBaa army officers in tUs connection was dne to bidi of 
oppiccistiOB of facts. 

1 
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The Rtferns* 

. « 

Replying to questions by Mr. Wedgwood Hr. Montagn stated 
that Ijtjpat rai would not be permitted to come to England from 
America at present but Mr. Montagn would gladly reconsider the 
the matter when peace was signed. Mr. Montagu stated that the 
Government of India was about to issue a new Arms Regulation. 
• bused on the recommendations of the Commitee of the Imperial 
I.egislative Council, abolishing all racial distinctions, and enabling 
all persons of recognised status and character to obtain licences 
Mr. Montagu- hoped that the Report of the Sonthborongh Com* 
mittee would be issued shortly. He hoped to introduce the Indian 
Reforms Hills during the present session. Replying to Mr. Norton 
Griffiths, Mr. Hridgeman said The President of the Board of 
Trade would, gladly cooperate with the Goverment of India in 
any practical measure to secure adequate supplies of India’s Mona* 
site sai^ deposits. 

Replying to Col. Vate Mr. Montagu stated that he had up to 
present seen only ad\'ance copies of the opinions of Provincial 
Governments regarding the reform proposals but he expected shortli 
to receive them officially from the Government of India along with 
the Government of India's considered views on the whole subject. 
Thby would, of course, be presented to Parliament but be was un- 
able to specify the date. In replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu 
statetj that he approved of the Government of India for increasing 
the scale of pay for the Imperial Police Service based on the recom*- 
mendations of local Governments. He hoped to announce it shortl) 
when one or two points of ddtail had been cleared up, Mr. Mon- 
tagu pointed out that the general scales of pay of the lower rank.v 
of the Police had been considerably improved in nearly ail Provinces 
during recent years. 

Replying to Mr. Wedgwood Mr. Amery said : — ^The Governor 
was giving attention to the question of the constitution of Ceylon 
and would submit his recommendations to the Secretary of State in 
due course. 

Replying to Mr. Bennet, Mr. .Montagu stated that in view of 
dearness' cl food in India, he had urged the Shipping Controller- 
substantially to reduce freights on tice from Burma to India. He 
had heard that rates had been reduced by an average of 43 per cent 
emnpared with November and December. The rate from Rangoon 
to Bombay was now fixed at thirty rupees per ton subject to a rebate 
Mtwpercent. 
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Captain Foxcrafi “Will Territorials who went to India to 1914 
many of whom , have been in bad staiioiis and away frohr E^tnd 
ever since although not in an actual tlieatre of war, receive any 
special recognition for oversea service.’* 

Mr. Gutst replied :—“A comprehensive statement of the condi* 
tions* of award of all medals for services in the present, war wil. 
shortly be published and services of Territorials in India will not be 
overlooked’*. * 

Sir M. Dokertl affirmed that Mrs. Besant was about to lecture 
to Ireland and asked in view of her dangerous activities in India 
whether she would be prohibited. 

Mr. Samuel replied that he was not aware of the matter. 

Home Conmumn^Fnb, 24, *19. 

The Rowintt Bills. 

Replying to Colonel Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that th^ 'Govern- 
ment of India had decided to increase the pay of Indian Army 
Officers by extending to them the bonus and increases of pay recenly 
granted to British Army Officers for the period during which the armies 
of occupation were maintained. In view of this concession, the Govern- 
ment of India was not prepared to revise the permanent rates of pay. 

Colonel late asked an assurance that the Government of India 
in meeting amendment in the Select Committee of the Iiqperial 
Legislative Council to the Bills giving effect to the recommendati^ 
of the Rowlatt Committee would ajcept nothing in any vvay tending 
to weaken the measures considered necessary by the Rowlatt 
Committee. 

Mr. Montagu replied that beyond the proposal to limit the 
the Kroergency Powers Bill to three years he was aware of no change 
in the views of the Government of India with regard to this legislation. 
The Government of India, however, had announced in the UgisIatWe 
Council that they would endeavour to meet in the Select Committee 
any reasonable amendments that did not destroy the effectiveness 
of the measure. Mr. Montagu said he considered that the 
Government of India In this regard had exercised a wise discretion. 



House of Lords— Feb. 26, 1919. 

LORD SINHA TAKES SEAT. 

Lord Sinha took his seat in the House of I.ord with traditional 
ceremony. He was sponsored by Lords Islington and Camiichxl. 
Instead of taking the Oath he only affirmed. Members of Indian 
staff officers watched the ceremony from the Gallery of the House. 

Horn* of Lordo—Moreh 4 , 

In the Honse of Lords Lord Sinha made his maiden speech in 
answer to questions by Lord Sydenham. 

Lord Sydenham* 

Tx)rd Sydenham had the following Questions on the Paper — 

To ask the Under-Secretary of Slate for India — 

L If he can say when the opininns of the ProTinaal Oorernmenti in 
India on the Report of the Viceroy and Seeretaiy of Stats will be made 
available for the information of Parliament and the public. 

2. If he can give any informatidn as to the riots at Katarpur last year 
whn, it is stated, a mob of 3,000 Hindus murdered a number of Muham- 
madans, burning some of them alive, and destipyed their village. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, among the most important 
proposals in the Report of the Vicert^ and Secretary of State for 
India were those which contemplated the establishment in all the 
Provincial Governments of a diarchical systmtt. That system is 
quite unknown to past history and government, and I confess I regard 
it myself a.a impracticable and fantastic. It has now been carefully 
considered by the responsible Governments who would have to cany 
it out, and I feel sure your Lordships will agree with me that their 
*o(dnioo8 should be made known as soon as possible to Parliament 
and to the public. Tliese opinions, ! believe, have now been at the 
IndiS OfiBce for several weeks, and what I urge is that they should 
be to ns as soon as possible. There is another set of Papers 
wydl ate net mentioned in my Question but on which 1 gave private 
Mdee to the noble Lord. 1 ht^ he will undertake to make pn^ic 
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the evidence given before Loid Sond>boroagh*s Committeet nUdk 
I beljeve have now finished their work. If this is not donel iasMs 
the noble Lord that there will be the greatest dissatlifactim ampiig 
the non-Brahmin ctmimnitities in India, which, as yonr Lordddfia 
well know, compose the vast majoritjr of the Indian pe^le. 

Lord Isliagten 

Congratulated lord Sinha on his high oflice. He had been asso* 
dated with Lord Sinha in Public work in India and in Englaid for 
thirtjr rears, and he could easily understand how Lord Sinl» 1 ^ come 
to occupy very distinguished and responsible posts in connection with 
India and the Empire for the last ten years. His present post would 
doubtless present many serious difficulties. Those who knew India 
would realise that, and none would realise it better than Lord Sinha 
who had shown characteristic public spirit in accepting the post. 

The (Question asked by Lord Sydenham is an important one. 
He asks that the Reports of the Local Governments on the Secretaiy 
of State and Viceroy’s Report should be published at as early a 
date as possible, and that full time should be given to Parliament 
and the public to study and consider that Report. Later on nndonb* 
tedly the report of Lord Southborough's Committees will be avail* 
able for Parliament and the public, but these Local Government 
Reports stand rather apart from those because they have been con* 
sidereal and drafted by I,ocal Governments mainly in the light of the 
proposals embodied in the Report of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, and as such must constitute an important part of the ground- 
work of any scheme which may be ultimately adopted in connection 
with constitutional reform. In particular, the views of lA)cal Gov- 
ernments will be of the greatest possible importance on extremely 
mgent questions. 

1 am confident that a very liberal and definite ptdicy is necessuy 
in thb connection. Discontent which undoubtedly has been rife 
in many parts of India during recent years is, I believe, to be attribut- 
able in no small measure to the fact that the Provincial Governments 
have been unduly checked and controlled by the distant Ceitjtral 
Government. I fml that whatever shape constitutional reform may 
t^e as the result of discussion in Parliament, if it is to be effected 
it must be coupled with provincial decentrtdisation, and thm shonld 
be on a thorough and comprehensive scale. That is a question 
wfoch will require ve^ areful study both as regards the (pinions 
isnd. experience of the C^ral Government and also, equally, as re- 
funds the 0{finions and experience <rf Local Governments. 
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Th«re is one other Report which was notallvded to by Lord 
Sydenham, and on which I should be grateful if the noble 
could give us some information. It is the Repmt of the Indian 
- Industrial Commission. This again is a question of absolutely 
first class importance to India, not excepting even constitutional 
reform, because the future prosperity of India must in a large 
measure depend on the extent to which her vast native resources can 
be manufactured and deak with by her own people effectively and 
o, profitably. 

Lord Slnha* 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My Lords, 
it is with considerable diffidence that I rise this exening to address 
your Lordships, and I hope I may be not altogether out of order 
if I liegin by thanking my noble friend Txird Islington, from whom 1 
have in the past had a great deal of courtesy and consideration, for 
the more than generous terras with .vhich he has been pleased to 
refer to me, and I thank your f.ordships also for the very kind 
reception you gave to the remarks 

With regard to the Question on the Paper by the noble Lord, 
Lord .Sydenham, my task is comparatively easy, because 1 have only 
to draw your Lordships* attention to what has been already promised 
as' early as November last by Lord Islington himself and also la.st 
month— on I'ebniary 17 and 19— by the Secretary’ of State for India 
In another place. The first set of Papers which Lord Sydenham 
asked should be published refers to the opinions by the Ixical 
Governments on the great scheme known at the Montagu-Chcinis- 
ford scheme for constitutional reforms in India. Replying in the 
House of Commons to a Question put on February 17 and 19 res- 
pectively the Secretary of State said 

“I have at present seen only advance copies of the opinions of 
Provincial Governments as to the proposals for constitutional re- 
forms, but I expect before long to receive them officially from the 
Government of India, together with that Government’s considered 
views on the whole subject, and of course they will be presented to 
n Parliament, though I cannot at present specify a date.” 

Then, as early as November last. Lord Islington speaking in 
your Lordships' House, said this— 

'‘The reports from the Local Governments on the Reforms Re- 
port and all the material which will be (ff use in the discussion of 
this matter, in so far of course as they do not contain confidential 
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matter, will in dae coarae and without unnecessary d^y, be 
pnblished.” 

1 lepeat that assurance, burl cannot add anything further to It 
The Government of India’s Despatch giving their views on the 
opinions of the Local (lOvemments has not yet been receiv^, 
though it is expected that it will not he very long in arriving, 
probably not latter than the end of this month. The Report of 
the Government of India should then be in the hands of the 
Secretary ' of State. As soon as it is received and has been 
considered by the Secretary' *of State, it will l)e placed before 
parliament. 

There is another set of Papers for which the noble Lord asked— 
the Reports of the two Committees over which Lord Southborough 
presided in India, and also the evidence which may have been record* 
ed by those Committees. As regards the Reports themselves the 
Secreury of State has definitely pledged himself to place them 
before Parliament. The Reports, so far as we know, have not yet 
been signed— at least our information is that it is only one Report 
of the Committee, that to determine the electorates, that has been 
signed. We have »•) information regarding the others. Lord .South- 
borough and the members of his Committees are, I believe, already 
on their way back from India, and the Reports will be in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, I hope before the end of the present month. 
.\s soon as rhey are received they will be placed before your Lord- 
ships’ House. .\s to the evidence, all that 1 am in a position to 
tell your Lordships at present is that the procedure to regulate pro- 
ceedings of these Committees was left entirely to the discretion of 
Lord Southborough and the members of the Committee. It is not 
known whether they have recorded evidence with a view to pul>- 
lication, and in any case until the return of Lord Southborough and 
receipt of the Committee's reports it is not possible to give any 
information on the subject or to publish any evidence that may have 
been given. 

May I take this opportunity of e.\'pre.ssing my entire concurrence 
with what fell from the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham. I also consider 
that absolute frankness is essential in the consideration of these most 
important matters ; and so far as the Secretary of State is concerned, 
and so far as I myself am concerned, I hope that there will be no 
occasicHi on the part of your Lordships to complain in that respect. 
With regard to the documents to which my noble friend Lord 
Islington referred— namely, the Report of the Indian Industrial Cont- 
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Miiiian-Hnajr I remiiKl Your Lordships that it was fonBally laid 
' before Your Lordships House on FebnAy 19 last, and on inquiry 
of 4he printers it has been ascertained that copies will be available 
• for circulation on Thursday next by noon. Therefore copies' will 
be available both to Your Lordships' House and to the public on- 
Thursday next. I entirely agree, if I may say so, with Lord Islington 
as to the importance of this repon, and also with regard to the com* 
I^int udiid) be has made—tbougb perttaps it is not for me to urge 
t'. it now— that the Government of India, before this Commission was 
^tpointed, could hardly be accused 0^ having been too progressive 
in industrial matters. It is the earnest hope of all who are concerned 
in the Government of India, as well as of the Indian people them- 
selves, that effect may be given to the recommendations of this Com- 
Btission as soon as they have been considered by the Government of In 
dia in the first place, and then by the Secretary of State and by Parlia- 
ment. I can assure my noble friend that, so far as any action on 
ttiis Report is concerned, the Secretary of State has already intimated 
to the Viceroy that no action should be taken until the oftinion of 
the Government of India had l)een received by him, and there will 
be ample opportunity given to the members of Your Lordships’ 
House to study and consider this Report, and. if need be, to raise 
anv discussion upon it before any action is taken in regard to it. 
That is, I think, all that I need say at this stage with regard to the 
first Question on the Paper. 

Lora Crewe* 

My Lords, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of adding one word 
to the very full tribute to the services in the past of my noble friend 
who has just sat down, and the high hopes we all entertain of the 
work which he is going to do here in the future. I also have had the 
pleasure of being associated with my noble friend in the past, and I 
know' very well what the value of his services is ; and I think that 
Y'our Lordships here, from observing the easy mastery with which 
he re|.died to the Question of the noble Lord on the cross-benches 
and the manner in which he developed the various points which arose 
nOnt of that Question, will agree that we can look forward with the 
utmost confidence to the conduct of the very important measures of 
which he will no doubt have charge in the future in Tour Lordships’ 
House. 

|H( 4 }le Loids : Hear, hew.] 

1 Ipive practically nothing to athl, except to express my 
gran satMsolfion at the phrase which tell from the noble Lord op 
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postte r^i^ing the neoessit}* of complete fnnknen uid open- 
ness in displaying all the facts which may come from India to 
Ais country; and I feel certain, therefore, that he utd the 
Secretary of State will put the closest possible constrncUon on tte 
word “confidential” when he stated that it would be only c<mfi<ktttial 
matter which would be excluded from publication in regard to these 
Frovincial Reports, I can quite believe that those Provincial Reports, 
or some of them, contain things which, from the mere point of ^ew 
of the promotion of a particular policy the India Office would just 
as soon should not be placed on the Table .of the two Houses for 
discussion, possibly with the result of supplying argument to those 
who may oppose the policy of His Majesty’s Governments But I 
am quite certain that the India Office will not in any way succumb 
to a temptation to set aside, or not to reveal, any such statements- 
that may come ; and as a matter of fact, knowing what the general 
line of the policy of His Majesty's Government is. 1 think, we may 
confidently assume that a great deal of approbation in this matter 
of devolution, of which Lord Islington spoke, is certain to come from. 
all the different Provincial Governments. We can look forward with 
great interest to the appearance of these Reports, and 1 sincerely 
hope that their advent will not be much longer delayed. 

Lord Sydenham> 

I beg to thank the noble I.ord for the answer he has given me,, 
and especially for his promise—which I know he will carry out— that 
there shall be greater frankness on the part of the India ( Iffice in 
future. 1 have now to ask the Under-Secretaiy of State the second 
Question standing in my name— whether he can give any information 
as to the riots at Katarpur last year when, it is stated, a mob of 3,000 
Hindus murdered a number of Muhammadans, burning some of 
them alive, and destroyed their village. 

There is a very' great difficulty at the present moment in watching 
events in India. I do not know whether the Cettsor is still at work, 
but I see in private letters allusions to ha|)penings which never ap{)ear 
in our public Press, and it does not seem to me as if we were not 
quite sufficiently informed as to what is going on in India, Since it 
was known that the Secietaiy of State would make large concessions 
to Home Rulers there have been certain distinctly unpleasant symp- 
toms in India. There were riots in the three great Presidency towns, 
and in all cases there was some evidence of pditical inspiration. 
As to Bengal, the Government of Bengal itself has said so in its 
KSolotiQn as regards the very: serious disturbances in Calcutta. As; 
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Tegards the strikes in Bombay it has been denied, bnt in a private 
letter from an Indian who was behind the scenes and who also did 
his utmost to preserve tranqnilliQr, these words occur — 

"Home Rulers were abroad in the mill centres, instigating and 
assisting the strikers, and asking them to hold on.” 

In l^ngoon troubles tvere planned, but were apparently frustrated 
by the action of Government. Other distnibances have taken tte 
form of organised attack by Hindns upon Muhammadans. To the 
worst case of that kind the House has already had its attention drawn. 
That was in Bihar when an area of i,ooo square miles was held up 
by the rioters for several days. Something of the same kind appears 
to have occurred at Katarpur on the occassion of the last &kr*Id 
•ceremonies. From the little I have heard of that case it does seem 
as if effecti\*e steps were not taken in sufficient time, but that impres- 
sion may be wrong, and if so, doubtless the noble Lord will correct me. 

In other cases disturbances which might have been serious 
have been averted by the prompt action of British Officers. There 
is some significance to be attached to these happenings, and that 
significance must not be ignored. The num^r of Indians who 
really understand what Home Rule means is, in proportion to the 
population of India, veiy small, as the Report of the Viceroy and 
the Secretaiy* of State admitted. But there is not a bazar in all 
India Avhere stories that Government is weakening or that Govern- 
ment is afraid would not be understood and would not be believed. 
That, I am afraid, is what is going on, and in a telegram from Delhi 
which The Times published yesterday there are these words. 

“The PIxtremists appear to be animated by blind hatred of the 
Civil Serx’ice, which constantly finds expressian on the- platform 
and in the press. The e.\istencc of this rancorous sentiment ac- 
centuates the difficulties of the political situation.” 

I really fear that the gross calumnies against the Government of 
India and against .'veiything British which are rife at the present 
time are becoming a source of growing danger to the peace of India. 

Lord Sinba. ^ 

My Lords, with regard to the second Question on the Paper, 
in so far as infonnation has been asked for by my noble friend. I 
shall proceed to give thi:t information at once. As regards com- 
ments, with your Lordships' leave, I will reserve them until I have 
given the narrative of facts. This Question relates to riots which 
undonbt^ly took place in a village called Katarpur in September 
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last. The information which has hitherto been received by the 
Jndia Office from the Government of India has been by cable, and 
s therefore necessarily t^eagre. I would have contented myself 
with giving your Lordships the bare facts as received by os by table 
from the Government of India, but I thought it would give satisfac* 
tion and to the members of your Lordships’ House if 1 were able 
to give a fuller account from any other source that was available, 
and I have accordingly compiled one from a newspaper account 
of the opening speech of counsel in the prosecution which has 
arisen out of this case in order that your Lordships may have ful> 
!er information as regards the facts. 

A serious riot took place in the village of Katarpur, in the sub-divi- 
son of Roorkee in the district of Saharanpore, on September 18 
last, and it is alleged that in the riot at least thirty Muhammadans 
were killed, sixteen injured, and a large part of the village burnt 
down. The circumstances which led up to the riot extended over 
a series of some days. The village is one in which, according to 
:he latest census Report, there were 538 Hindus and 238 Muham- 
madans, and there is a mosque, or idgah as it is called, in the 
village. The surrounding villages were in the main what might Ire 
called Hindu villages, and the town of Kankhal (.also chiefly Hindu 
in population) as well as the great place of pilgrimage, Hardwar, 
is also within a few miles of the village of Katarpur. 

On September it, the Bakr-ld festival of the Muhammadans 
being close at hand, the police moved the sub-divisional magistrate 
:o bind over the leading Muhammadan and Hindu villagers tp keep 
the peace during the Bakr-Id festival, which extends from Septem- 
ber 17 to 19 inclusive. They did so, inasmuch as there 
seemed to be a controversy — which is the usual controversy in these 
cases — as to whether Katarpur was a village in which cow sacrifice 
at Bakr-ld was customary or not, and it therefore seemed neccssan' 
that precautions should be taken. On September 13, owing to the 
intercession of local officers, the praties appear to have come to an 
arrangement by which it was agreed that sacrifiers should be quietly 
performed in the houses of two of the Muhammadans of the village. 
Later on, however, this agreement is alleged to have been repudiat- 
ed by the neighbouring Hindus, with the results that on September 
1 7, the first day of the Bakr-ld, a crowd numbering thousands 
arrived at this village armed with big sticks. The local officers 
tried to get the people to come to some settlement but, failing to 
do so, wired to the sub-divisional magistrate at Roorkee to come to 
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the place and he arrived there on September 1 1, acompaided by 
• number (rf police consttbles. He foni^ an excited crowd moving 
abonf in groups. It was when the local magistrate was present 
in the rillaje that suddenly some cry was raised which seemed tor 
be the signal for a general attack by the Hindu on the' Muhammap 
dans, who were fewer in number, and the*buts in the Muhammadan 
quarter were set on fire by groups of Hindu rioters. The fire stop- 
ped in the afternoon, and in the meantime an armed guard had been 
wired for from Roorkee. This guard arrived, and no further rioting 
took place. It is said that seventeen corpses were found by the 
sub-divisional officer, either burnt or partially burnt, and some 
more corpses were found later inside Muhammadan houses. A 
number of arrests were made later, and about too persons are now 
.<m their trial. At the proposals of the Local Government, a Special 
Tribunal constituted under the Defence of India Act, 1915, pre- 
..sided over by Mr. Justice I'udbuil of the Allahabad High Court, 
was set up for the purpose. The Government of India has pro- 
mised to telegraph the result of the proceedings as soon as they are 
finished. Those are the facts with regard to the rioting. 

I do nqt for a moment seek to minimise the significance of these 
riots ; but your Lordships will have noticed that this particular riot 
in any case had nothing whatsoever of a political character about 
it. Unfortunately it is correct to say that these outbursts of religions 
fanaticism are still common in India, and on the occasion of these 
festivals, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, you find rioting taking 
place between the two factions of those communities. It is confined 
fo the lower and poorer classes and, after all, the real remedy for 
this state of things is the progressive enlightenment and education 
of those classes, and the closer co-operation of the educated and 
wealthier classes in both communities for the purpose of getting 
rid of or preventing theses disturbances. This riot had no political 
significance whatever, as I have already said, and 1 confess that 1 
am surprised that the noble Lord took this as an occasion to point 
a moral with regard to the grant of Home Rule, which no one has 
yet suggested so far as I know, or anything in connection with that. 
Nor, if I may say so with regaid to the three other riots mentioned— 
in Calcutta, in Bombay, and in Rangoon— is there any reason to 
suppose they had anything to do with the proposals for constitutional 
reform, of any reason of a political nature of that kind. 

Yot» Lordships are aware that during the course of the, war 
there hto been considerable excitement amongst tiie Muhammadats 
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poimlitiaB of jbdii, an »dtemeat wUch has in somt cases and in 
some Provinces been ^ared by the Hindus. But to say that any 
of these riots can be jn^y aroribed either to the proposals for 
ctmstitutional reform or to the supposed weakeninpr of the Goven> 
mrot, is, I snbmit, saying something which is not borne out by the 
facts. ^ for frmn the Report, of which .so much has been said 
by Uie noble Lord, ignoring occurrences of this kind, as I read it— 
and as I believe most of Your Lordships will have read it— the Re- 
port lays special stress on the fact that these religious dissensions 
still exist, that these religions riots still occur ; and it is for foat 
reason principally that they refuse to allow any controll to the I.egis« 
lative Councils over the departments of government which are con* 
ceroed with the administration of justice and the preservation of law 
and order. Therefore it seems to me at any rate, and I snbmit it 
with confidence to your Lordships, that to connect these riotih^ 
which have existed I am sorry to say for niany years ; long before,, 
any constitutional reforms were thought of— with the Report, or with 
the supposed concessions which are alleged to be going to be made, 
is somewhat far*fetcbed and unfair, if 1 may say so, with great respect 
to the noble Lord. 

After all, human nature being what it is, outbursts of this kind, 
however much we may deplore them, will occur from time to time. 
In countries blessed with one of the noblest religions, one of the 
most civilising and humanising religions known to the world, we 
find people fighting with each other, and we find them doing so not 
for any supposed spiritual benefit but for mere material benefits ; 
and, after all, when riiese Hindus and Muhammadans fight on the 
occasions of these religious festivals, they are fighting, not for 
m^rial benefits, but for what they believe to be the interests of 
their etaaal souls. The only remedy is a closer co-operation of the 
official wkb the more educated people for the purpose of spreading 
•enlightenment and education amongst those poorer classes, and foe 
mote the people ofthe country co-operate with the Government and 
wifo foe official of foe Government foe greater will be the checks 
and salegnar^ for tlm prevmition of these deplorable occnrrrooes. 


ijjlpstSol* 

'Goload Wedfirood asked foe Seaetaiy of State for India 
ifoefoer Inffiim patriot, lajpot lUi, may |wt be 

tan Itob ifinerim fo ^ 
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Mr. G. 7>rr^4--Befo^e the Right Hon. gentleman answers, majr 

I ask yon, Mr. Speaker, whether it is qnite in order to describe a 
person of donbtfni character as an Indian patriot in a question f 

Sir H. Craik— And may I ask. Sir, whether it is not the case 
that the -person whose name is in the question was deported for 
seditions and treacherous conduct in India ?— Colonel Wedgwood.— 
He was not deported. 

Tiu Speaker— \ don’t know anything of this. Eveiybody calls 
himself a patriot in these days. (Laughter). Mr. G. Terrell asked 
whether Regulation 58 in Manual of Procedure did not provide that 
a question may not contain any argument, inference, imputation, 
epithet or ironical expression and whether the expression in the 
question did not offend the rule in every way ?— 

Commander Bellain (Maidstone, C. U.)— And may I ask, on a 
further point of order whether the hon. member is entitled to 
have ten starred questions on the paper (cheers), and may I point 
out- that he has already asked four snpplementaiy questions ? 
(Ijinghter). The Speaker.— The remedy is not to call the last two 
questions on the paper. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Fisher — President of the Board of Education who said he- 
had been asked to answer the question on the paper, replied— The 
answer is iti the negative. If my hon. and gallant friend will repeat 
his question on the signature of peace, Secretary of State will be 
glad to consider the matter further. (Cries of "Why ?”). 

Colonel Wedgewood—yiay I ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
he would take advantage of the opportunity to. contradict the alle- 
gation (cries of "Order") that this patriot was deported ? (Renewed 
cries of “Order.”) 

No answer was returned. 

Pamlae Conditions In India. 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if he' had 
any information as to the extent and intensity of famine conditions 
now prevuling in India ; how far the winter rains had fallen short 
ol the average ; how many persons had availed themselves of the 
.relief works opened by the State ; how far the present prices of 
staple food grains were in excess of the nmmal ; and whether such 
prices show any tendency to decline. 

Mr. Futhuer : “Famine**, in the technical sense that relief works 
have hm opened, had been declared in <»e district in Bombay and 
in parts of two odier districts in the same Province. There is diS' 
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tress of a less severe character in several other districts in Bombaf 
and the Central Provinces, in two districts in the United Provinces. 
In November and December there was in India, as a whole, a 
serious deficiency in the rainfall, resulting in failnre of the antnmife 
crops over wide areas and restricted sowings of winter crpps. The 
latter have benefited considerably by fairly general rain. There are 
about 43)000 persons on relief works. The number is kept dowir 
by the good demand fo*' labour on private account. The increase 
in the price of fooa grains has varied in different parts of India. 
As far as can be judged from the figures that have been received, ' 
the average increase over normal prices would appear to be abonc 
50 per cent Prices have not as yet shown a tendenc}* to decline. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
recent seasons in India had been bad, and, if so, how many in sue* 
cession ; whether the fact was that, owing to the Government sys* 
tern of famine relief, the population in India were saved from snf' 
ferring and death resulting from successive bad seasons ; and whether 
it was desirable that the use of the word “famine” should be aban- 
doned, such famines as existed being of money and not of food, 
which, either by purchase or by gratuitous Government distribution, 
was always available. 

Mr, Fisher'. The Secretary of Ftate does not think it is the 
case that recent seasons in India as a whole, have been bad. During 
the War, until the failure of the monsoon rains of 1918, the harvesta 
have been generally good. The relief systems established in India 
is intended to, and does in fact; alleviate privation and its effect on 
the death rate. “Famine.” in the Indian relief codes is now a tech* 
nical word, denoting that the point has been'reached at which the 
full machinery of relief is started. The term is well understood, and 
.he Indian Gmremment prefer to retain it. 

Sir y. D. Rees : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that though 
the technical signification of the word “famine” is well understood 
in India it is totally misunderstood in England and is it not perhapi 
desirable that its dse should be discontinued ? 

An Hon. Member : Will the right hon. Gentleman say what it 
the annual income of the ryxM of India, who form the main bnlk 
of the population 7 

Mr. Fisher ; I must ask for notice of that. 

Limitatioo of Rowlatt Bill. 

Repling to Mr Wedgwood in the Commons Mr Fisher stated 
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that Mr Montagu has reqnested the Go\i. of India to supply as 
aoqn as possible a return of the number of persons interned 
and imprjaon^ without a trial in India during the war and the 
number released since the armistice. 

Replying to Mr Rees Mr Fisher stated that Mr Montagu was 
unable to add anything to the Viceroy’s reply to Goallor’s address 
in the D^li Conference. Mr. Yate affirmed that the Govt, of 
India in proposing to limit the Rowlatt legislation to three years 
would throw-* an unfair burden on their successors owing to violent 
agitation that certainly would arjse against the renewal of legislatimi 
at the end of 3 years. Mr Yate suggested that Mr Montagu should 
suggest to the Govt, of India the advisability of reconsidering the 
proposal. Mr Fisher replied that Mr ^lontagu did not propose 
to adopt the suggestion. 

Rowlatt Bill- 

In the House of Commons replying to Mr. Swan, Mr. Fisher 
-stated that the Secretary of State regretted that the existence of the 
anarchical revolntionary movement in India necessitated the 
passing of a new Crimes Act. He emphasised that this action had 
been taken after careful consideration on the avowed advice of an 
ittSnential representative commission, and the Government of India 
was satisfied that it was essential to peace and secnri^ that Govern* 
ment should be armed with these exceptional powers to be applied 
only in areas where anarchical and revolutionary crime was proved to 
exist. The Secretary of State was not prepared to disregard the 
finding of this Commission and the views of the Government of India, 
by advising His Majesty to disallow the act. Mr. Fisher emphasised 
mat this legislation did not reflect on, and its necessity was not 
aS^Uid by, the splendid loyalty of Indians generally and it would 
aflfect oniy a small portion of the population to which it applied. 

DemobiliMtioa of Indiao Amy* 

In the House of Common replying to Mr. Ramsden Mr. Fisher 
stated that the Indian Army was demobilising as n^idily as circum- 
stances permitted. About a quarter of a million combatants bad al* 
ten^ been discbm-ged. It was proposed to retain with coionrs in India 
• fom suflkient to provide for normal requirements of India and 
to keep up the strength of Indian troops employed in the occupied 
territories and Colonial stations. Demobilisation witbin practicable 
limits was favoured by tlie Govt, of India and public oinnion in India. 

RepWISg to Mr. Yate Mr. Fisher stated that any gratuity granted 
to Rri^fttd Indian army officers at the termination of war would be 
totbe esmtes of deceased officm. 
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PARUAMBNTARY COMMITTBB ON INDIAN MATTBR8* 

On April 1, 1919 a meeting was held of Members of Parliammit 
interested in Indian Affairs. It was decided to form a strong Parlia* 
meritary CommiUee (non-official) to assist in the of the 

Bill for Indian Constitutional Reforms, and to afford full facilities to 
delegations from India to state their views in public and in< proper 
<|narters. The committee appointed consist of Sir J.>D. Rees 
(Chairman), Mr. Bennet (Secretary), Mr. A. M. O’Grady, Sir G. 
Collins, Sir S. Hoare, and Mr. O. Gore. 


Houu of Conunon»—Intoi^f§lUition»— April, IR/R. 

Indian Army— April 3. 

Mr. MalMittt urged the claims to demobilisation of men be* 
longing to the Mesopotamian force who were detailed to Poona 
early in November to assist in clearing up field accounts of troops. 

Mr. Fisher replied that prompt settlement of the accounts of a 
large number of officers and men on demobilisation depended on 
trained personnel. The Military Accounts Department was being 
kept up to full strength. The Secretary of State could not press 
the Government of India to a course that would destroy the 
efficiency of the Department, but he would bring the case to the 
Government of India’s notice. 

Replying to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Fisher stated that the question M 
the postwar strength and composition of the army in India was 
under consideration. 

Sir J. Rees enquired about the strength of the army after demo* 
Inlisation in the East 

Mr. Churchill : Indian troops in the Middle East, Egypt and 
Palestine and in Mesopotamia were being reduced to 206,501, 
42,750 and 63,000 respectively. These figures were the establish- 
ment of Indian troopers which were being maintained in armies 
of occupation. 

Colonel Yale suggested that in view of the large number of 
British troops in these theatres who ought to get relief, demobilisa- 
tion of TnHiima who had more recently enlisted oug^t to be 
less rapid. 

Mr. ChttrehiU replied that the composition of all onr forces depend- 
ed on a certain proportion being maintained of British and Indian 
.troops, and this most be done irrespective of the relative claims of 
Britirii TrikiMi troops to demobilisation. 

8— VM. 
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Kat Offleerr-April 9> 

Lord Welmer asked what provision had been made for Knt ofBcera 
taken prisoner who had incurred large expenses from private means 
in order to keep themselves alive. 

Mr. Frotttr referred to the arrangements for issues from British 
relief fund bj the Dutch Minister in order to cover extra 
expense. Where officers could show that the necessary expenses 
exceeded the amounts of such grants besides advances by the 
Turiush Government, any claim which mig^t ^ submitted showing 
extra expense would be favourably consider^. 

Itailway admioistraion ’-April 2< 

Mr. Fisher in reply to a question by Sir J. D. Rees stated that 
Mr. Montagu had proposed that as soon as convenient after the war 
there would be an enquiry in India regarding the desirabili^ or 
otherwise on administrative and financial grounds of modifying the 
present management of Railways in India which were owned by the 
State, but worked by Companies domiciled in England, by incor' 
porating the lines in existing State-worked systems, or converting 
them into separate State-worked lines or handing them over tO' 
Companies domiciled in India. 

April 9 

To a question by Mr. Bellaids Mr. Fiskf in reply stated 
that the Secretary of State was not aware that the standard of effi- 
ciency in Indian Railway Administration was relatively low or that 
fomine relief measures were impeded by the inability of Railways 
to carry supplies but with a view to ascertaining what improvements 
were possible he had already arranged with the Government of India 
for a comprehensive inquiry the Committee into the whole ques- 
tion of management. The Committee would doubtless take intO' 
account shy legislation dealing with transportation that Parliament 
might enact and would consider whether similar arrangements were 
applicable to India. The Secretapr of State entirely agreed with the 
questioner regarding the necessity for avoiding Departmental com- 
petition. 

Replyk^ to Mr. Bennett, Mr, Montagu pointed out that the 
original scheme for the Indian Railway Board had been modified in 
^ light of experience. It had been found desirable to introduce a 
BOn-n^way element in view (rf the administration and financial 
problems with which it had to deal, and the Presidentship was open 
equally to Railway and non-Railway members, but he thought that 
the compoaition of the Board would necessarily be reriewed in die 
todicoiBing enqnhy into the management Indian Railways. 
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Sottthborottch ReMrt-'AprIl 2 

Mr. Fitktr, replying to Sir J. D. Rees, stated that the Report of 
the Sonthborongh Committees had not yet been received from the 
India Government. Mr. Montagn hoped to receive them in the coiune 
cd the current month and would present them to Parliament without 
delay. 

Ddhi Riot8*-*April 8 

Mr. Fisher, in reply to Sir I. D. Rees about the Delhi Riots, read 
a telegram from the Viceroy, dated 31st March, detailing the Riots at 
Delhi on March 30 last. He added that the Viceroy reported a few 
days after that there had been no trouble elsewhere up to that date. 

ProJests against Rowlatt Act~-April 1 0 

Mr. Fisher, m reply to a question by Mr. Spoor, Stated that Mr. 
Montagu had received numerous telegrams irom individuals and 
associations praying that the Grown would disallow the Anarchical 
Crimes Bill, but no telegram purporting to be from the Moderate 
party as snch had been received. 

Homt of CssnmusnM—lntorpeUation$—Majr, 1919, 
Indians in Fizi— May 1 

Mr. Mmiagu in reply to Mr. Bennett stated that he was communi- 
cating with the Colonial Office regarding the urgent need for amelio- 
rating the surroundings of indentured Indians in Fizi. He had 
also communicated to the Colonial office the resolution of the Indian 
Legislative Council of iith September, but the cancellation ct 
indentures was not in itsUf a remedy for the evils complained w 
The dearth of shipping would at present prevent the return of releaa 
ed immigrants to India. 

Silver Crisis In India. 

Mr.Gwynneistw attention to Sir J. Meston’s account ofthf 
silver crisis in India last year, and what steps Mr. Montagu was 
taking to avoid snch a contigency this year. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he had been consujting the Government 
of India, and he proposed to appoint a strong committee to cpnsider 
and advise him on the difficult currency and exchange probleos 
which were the legacy of the war. 

Indlaa Police 

Cornel Fate As the safety and welfare of Indians largely 

depend on a Ipyat end contented Pcdice, will Mr. Montagn suggest 
to die Govnnment:of India the advisability of immediately consider- 
ing of pay to the lower ranks of the prorindal Police. 

■M*,litve 4 agu ->*The question is one for iocsl GovemmeBts. 
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IndtaB DeptttBtloii*-May 8 

CoUmtl Fate drew attention to complaints in India regarding; the 
grant of priority certificates to members of Indian deputations 
proceeding to England in connection with the Reform scheme. 

Mr. Montagu replied that the Government of India, in giving 
facilities to the representatives of different political parties in India 
to visit England in connection with the Reform Scheme, were dis- 
charging a definite obligation which they undertook for good reasons 
last year when the war was still in progress. The number of 
Members in each delegation was being kept within very close limits. 
He felt sure that the Government of India in midting good their 
promise did not neglect the claims of other classes of the community. 
As demobilisation was temporarily suspended in India some addi- 
tional shipping accommodation for civilians would probably be 
available. 

Leprosy in India— ‘May 7 

Mr. Montagu replying to Sir John Bees stated that he was advised 
that medical opinion was devided with regard to whether leprosy 
was contagious in all its stages. So far as he was aware no amend- 
ment to the Indian Leper Act was contemplated. Mr. Montagu also 
stated that he had not yet received the report of the Indian Cotton 
Committee, but advance copies were en route. 

Public Service Commission' 

Repl^ng to Colonel Yate with regard to the proposals of the 
Government of India to carry out the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission, Mr. Montagu stated that the proposals 
to increase the pay of the police and the medical service had been 
carried out and proposals for the reorganisation of the Forest Service 
and the Financial Department and interim proposals with regard to 
certain officers in the Edncational Sendees were under consideration. 
The Government of India’s other proposals had not yet been 
received. 

Chann in R^orms Poitoy—dilny 1 2 

•Sir J. D. Root asked Since the Armistice, has there been any 
dia^ge in the policy or attitude the Government with regard to 
cmistitntional reform in India or any other important matter arising 
from or connected with the pronouncement of August soth. 1917 : — 

Mr. Montagu replied : none whatever. 

Pnaang* to Indian Deputation. 

Mr. MoHtagu in replying to a question by Mr. Yate about 
pried^ c^ficates grant^ to Indian Political Del^iates in preference 
to Englidnim and Women, stated that the 347 first class passengers 
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on the Ormond inolnded only six Indians. There were doy second class 
and third class passengers , and no Indians. He vas infomed t he* 
third class accommodation was exceptionally good. The Compuiy had 
made especial efforts to secure comfort for the third class passengers 
and undertook that they would have the same mess and use the 
deck as second class passengers. Their cabins were fitted edth 
electric fans. He regretted that two children had died on the voyage 
from pneumonia. He emphasised that every effort was being made 
to provide sufficient accommodation for passengers from India. He 
anderstood that the Government of India was satisfied with the 
amount of accommodation, and there was nothing wrong in grant- 
ing passage to the Indian Delegates. 

Mr. Fate pointed out that priority certificates were given to Indi- 
ans while there were women and children in the third class (cheers). 

Mr. Montagu replied.— Mr. Yate does not regard the passage of 
Indian Reforms through the Commons as urgent. I do. 

The Indian Budget— May 1 5 

Mr. Sonar Law stated that the Indian Budget would be taken 
on May 22nd. 

In the I.ords, replying to Lord Sydenham, Lord Peel stated that 
a despatch from the Viceroy containing opinions of Provincial 
Governments on the Montagu-Chelmsford report would be formally 
presented within a week and copies would be ready soon after- 
wards. 

India’s War Expenditure— May 1 9 

Mr. Fisher stated in reply to Mr. Griffiths that including the 
hundred million war contribution the war expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India up to 31st March was about 27,800,000 sterling. A 
further contribution was proposed by the Government of India and 
was at present under consideration. Indian princes and others had 
contributed £2,100,000 sterling in cash, besides placing at the 
disposal of the Government of India considerable further sums for 
the purchase of horses, motors, comforts for troops, etc. 

Col Fate suggested that in view of its good work in war time the 
Central Publicity Board should be continued. 

Mr. Fisher replied that the Board was formed to give the people 
of India correct information in regard to the war, and now that peace 

in sight, its functions were ended. 

Indian Bdncatloual Sarvl^. 

Mr. Fisher repljdng to Mr. Rawlinson stated that no definite 
promise regarding rerision of pay and terms of the service of Bie 
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Indian Edncatimud Service had been made tbongfa the need for 
improvement was recognised. An inquiry in this connection had 
}nst been completed and the Government of India was still con- 
aidering the results. Meanwhile the Government of India proposed 
certain provisional relief measures which had been sancUoned and 
which would shortly be announced in India. 

Mr. Fither, replying to Mr. Wedgwood, stated that Mr. Montagu 
had already taken steps to ensure that the Indian Army would be 
represented as adequately as possible in the Peace celeberations. 
The Indian troops in France were insufficient to enable a procession 
to be formed in London similar to the Dominion processions. 

Allowance to !• C. S>— May 21 

Sir y. D. Rees asked. Is it necessary for the Government of India 
to retain the maximum of a thousand sterling a year furlough allow- 
ance for Civil servants t 

Mr. Fisher replied that the Government of India had made no 
proposal in this matter, but he would have an opportunity of con- 
sidering it when he dealt with the leave recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission. 
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Mr. MONTAGU’S SPEBCH. 


Hoom of Conunona—May 22, 1919, 


The Secretary of State for India ( Cambridge CL ) moved 
^.hat the Speaker do leave the Chair in order that the House might go 
,nto Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts. He said : 
This is the sixth time it has fallen to my lot to initiate the discussion 
on the Indian Budget, and I devoutly hope it may be the last. This 
is the first time in the history of Indian affairs in my memory that 
ihe House of Commons has agreed to the discussion of the Indian 
Budget so early as before the end of May, and I take that as a 
happy prelude to the day when we shall have substituted for this 
meaningless process of Budget debate a more proper procedure of 
debate on the India Office Estimates. As regards the financial 
situation in India, I will merely say that the currency position was 
a source of great anxiety to the (lovernment throughout the War, 
and is now causing us renewed anxiety owing to the increase in the 
price of silver, with has necessitated a rupee of i*. 8(/. It is a 
.difficult matter to decide how long we shall go on purchasing silver 
;n a rising market, and I have decided to appoint a new Currency 
Commission to investigate the situation caused by the rise in the 
price of silver and the limited world snpplv. 1 propose to publish 
the names of that Commission in due course; they will be 
representative of British and Indian Commerce, and they will be 
presided over by Sir Henry Babington Smith, who has kindly 
consented to offer his unequalled knowledge to this very responsible 
body. 


The Position in India* 

I will trv to sketch the position in India to-day. If we were 
oonsiderini; only the position of India vts a vn the great nations of 
the world, the situation is a bright one. -After having taken up 
the challenge which Germany and her Allies presented to the 
civilised world, after having devoted her invaluable trtmps and her 
resources to the Allied cause, India has won for herself a place in 
international disenssion equal to th« of the British P^imons Md 
greater than the position occupied by any Power in the world, except, 
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of coone, those who are coUoqaiaUy known as the “Big Five.” Not 
only has she separate access to the Peace Conference, not only have 
her representatives received from the King power to sign on his 
bdialf peace with His Majesty’s enemies, but as members of the 
British Empire Delegation they share in the task of concerting the 
polic}' of the British Empire. I can onlysay on behalf of my coileagnes 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sinba, and of myself, 
that w'e have devoted ourselves in Paris with all the more concentra* 
tion to the interests of the Indian Empire because we realise we are 
the representatives of a people not yet, unfortunately, self ‘governing. 

It must hkve been a satisfaction to the House of Commons to 
learn that India was to be an original member of the League of 
Nations, and that Indian r^ jresentatives are to sit in the Iar>reaching 
and important Indian National Labour Organisation which is to result 
from the Peace Treaty. These things, together with the place 
occupied by my friend and colleague. Lord Sinha, in the House of 
Lords, commit Parliament to the view that this position is only 
justified if you can raise India to the position of a sister Nation in the 
British Empire, and is wholly inconsistent with a position of sub- 
ordination. I must go one step farther. I would say, our Colleagues 
who have sat with us round the Conference table representing the 
great Dominions of the Empire, that the position of equality which 
they have given to the representatives of India is wholly inconsistent, 
in my humble opinion, with the treatment of the citizens of India in 
British Dominions--; 

(Colonel Wedgwood -South Africa.) In South Africa or any- 
where else — in a position which puts them lower than the citizens of 
any other part of the British Empire. 

The war with Afghaoiatan* 

Now I turn to India herself. There the position is not so satis- 
factory. Having come through the War with a record which will 
compare well with the record of any other country in the world, 
we find now a country in mourning. Rebellion and revolution have 
appeared internally. War has broken out afresh on her frontiers. 
1 would invite the attention of the House to an analysis of the causes, 
to a descrlptionof the state of affairs, and to a sug^stion as to the 
remedies. I am not going to say very much about Afghanistan. It 
is now quite clear that the new Ameer, having achieved the Throne, 
has in a moment of almost swcidid folly anthorised an niq>rovoked 
atta^ npmi the territories for udiich we' are responsible^ His 
mottves are donbtful. Th^ must be partly attributed to the unrest 
edsH tfazong^out die Muhammad world, pudy to a pattetic 
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^tort bjr the worst possible means to consolidate his position on a 
shaky Thnme, partly to the emissaries of that dark and mnrderoas 
doctrine which battens npon unrest, feeds on discontent, spr^s 
disorder wherever it shows* its head— 'Bolshevism and the Bolshevist 
emissaries of Russia. (An Hon. Member— “And Germany, too*’) 
All these have played their part, and the result was inevitable. I 
shall publish daily as I receive them reports on the military situs* 
tion. It is not necessary for me to say that we desire nothing in 
Afghanistan but the friendiy relations with a neighbouring country 
which we had when Afghanistan was ruled by that wise statesntan 
Habibnlla, who was so recently and treacherously done to death. 
We desire peace and no interference, but we do intend to exact stem 
and just punishment for the raids and invasions perpetrated by 
unscrupulous forces on the peoples under our protection, and 
explanations and withdrawals of the strange messages we have 
received from the present Ameer. 

The Internal Situation- 

Now, as to the internal situation in India I propose to deal 
ffankly with the trouble, but I do so with this word of preface— the 
danger is not past, it exists ; it is not something that is finished ; 
it threatens. I shall charge myself with the task of saying nothing 
that will fan the flames or increase the grievous responsibility of 
those whose first duty it is to restore order. Those who govern 
India, those who wish her well, those who desire for her peace and 
progress, speak at a critical time in her history. I feel sure lean 
appeal to all those hon. members who will take a part in this 
debate to recognise, as I think the whole of India has recognised, 
that the first duty of the Government to>day is to restore order. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the situation. Lei us look first at 
the reasons we have for rejoicing. Riots involving the destruction 
of life and of property have occurred in certain parts of the Presi* 
dency of Bombay, in the province of the Punjab (extending over 
one*tenth of the area, and involving one third of the population), on 
one occasion in the city of Delhi and to a minor extent in the streets 
of Calcutta. There has been no trouble in Madras, in the Central 
Provinces, in the United Provinces, nor in Bihar, Orissa or Burma. 
In Calcutta the Bengali had little or no share in the trouble at all. 
Throughout India, generally speaking, the country districts re m ai n ed 
quiet, and die trouble was confined to the towns. 

1 would ask this House to join with me in an expression of 
sincere sympathy .to all those who have suffered in these dis* 
tnibuices. There has been the loss of much prtqierty and of maiqr 
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imiocent lives. There have been, as doubtless will be revealed 
when the whole story is tdd, many stirring deeds of heroism. These 
events have shown the onshakeable, undismayed, loyalty of India 
Ma whole, and there have been striking incidents of the co- 
operation of the Indians in localising the trouble, and in using efforts 
to restore order. This does not detract from the fact that English- 
men in no way connected with the Government and in no way 
responsible for the deeds — misdeeds or good deeds— of the Govern- 
ment, have lost their lives and have been foully murdered. Official 
Indians and non-official Indians have been done to death Even 
many of the rioters deserve our sympathy, for when these .things 
occur the man who loses his life as a result of a soldier's bullet is 
as much'lhe victim of those who promoted the riots as those who 
are killed by the rioters themselves. 

Indian Army Organization inquiry 

In these circumstances the Indian Army to a man and the 
Indian police, despite attempts to promote insubordination and 
indiscipline, remain without a single stain upon their reputation or a 
single unpleasant incident. (Hear, hear.) This is a tribute to the 
men who have won renown on all the fields of War, who played so 
conspicuous, indeed the main and predominant part in the defeat of 
one of our enemies, Turkey, but it is also a tribute to the officer of 
the Indian Army who has shown his great capacity for leadership. I 
see opposite me my hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Yate), whom, 
I think, I can describe as the member for the Indian .\rmy, who 
has done so much, both publicly and privately, to remove the 
troubles and to champion the cause of the officers of the Indian 
Army. May I digress for a moment to say to him, with special 
reference to the amendment he has upon the paper, that both the 
Government of India and the India Office arc of opinion, that now that 
the War is over there must be an inquiry by the best military organi- 
se: s that we can obtain, to improve the organisation of the Indian 
Army with a view to removing grievances as to promotion and oppor- 
tunity, and with a view to modernising, bearing in mind the experi- 
ences of the War, its organisation. The - Government of India are 
devoting their attention to an investigation of the grievances as to 
pay, pensions, and leave, upon which I hope to give further informa- 
tion to the House. (Hear, hear.) 

( Colotul I'a/tf,— Thank you. ) _ 

, I turn now to the British Army. ’ When the trouble occurred the 
dements, of the British Army remaining in India, having done 
duty th«irt throughout the war, some.'of them htced with another 
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hot season in India, gi^ng back in the expectancy of eatly 
demobilisation, agreed to stay to kelp in the restoration of wder, 
I do not think there will bo any donbt about the welcome wUch 
the British troops will receive at home wherever they have been 
doing dnty throngh the War, but for these men, in these 
circumstances, I would ask that those who ha\'e a wel^wne 
to offer, or an opportunity to afford special treatment and special 
consideration, will avail themselves of that opportunity when these 
men come home last of all, (Hear, hear.) 

The Causes of Unrest 

What were the causes of these troubles which have resulted, so 
far as I can make out, in the loss of nine European and 'something 
like 400 Indian lives 1 am not going to deal with the obsious, with 
the reaction from the strain of the War, or with the general unrest 
which is current throughout the world, but I want to deal with the 
direct causes, economic and political. The economic causes are 
very considerable. India has suffered this year, for the first time, 
I am glad to say, for some years past, from a failure of the rains. 
There has been in consequence great diminution in food supplies and 
prices have risen to a very great extent indeed. People have gone 
short of food despite the strenuous efforts made by the f lOvemment 
* to ensure better distribution and to make available grain from 
Australia. Further than that, two other things have accentuated the 
distresses. Recruitment for the Army has gone on in parts parti* 
cularly affected by these disturbances with such zeal and enthusiasm 
that I think there is reason to believe many a family wa.s left without 
its breadwinner and consequently the area under cultivation 
has been diminished. Lastly, there was that scourge of InflueUsa, 
which removed many of the most vigorous people in the 
prime of life, because this disease seems to l^ve attacked by prefer- 
ence ficople of the bread-winning!age. Between five and si.\ million 
people died of Influenza in India last winter. Between 50 per cent 
and 80 per cent — on an average two*lhirds— of the total population 
suffered from Influenza during the visitation of this plague, with its 
consequent removal from industiy or from agriculture, which is more 
important, and the enfeebling after-results. These, I think, are the 
main economic causes. 

Now I will turn to the political causes. I put first arnmig the 
poltical causes the perturbation and perplexity caused to the 
Muhammadan world by the discussions arising out (rf the defeat of 
Turkey. This subject was discussed in t.:e Mouse last week a 
of' Egypt. Vmy much the same circumstances exist in Inaia, 
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where Indieii soldiers, inclnding among them their best Moham- 
medan soldiers, claim that they have had a predominant part in 
the defeat of Tnihey in fall confidence that the War was a war 
of liberation and equality of treatment, of National settlement and 
of ^f-Determination, and when they read rumonrs and acts, which 
led to a fear that onr Mnsalman enemy will be partitioned op to 
satisfy conflicting claims, when they read that this part is to be 
allottra to this European nation and that to another— mere rumonrs, 
bnt alarming rumours — when they read that, as a signal of victory, 
diereare tbore who advocate the reconsecration of an important 
Muhammadan mosque, is it to be wondered at that there are signs 
of unrest among the Muhammadan people of the world ? 
(Cheers.) 

The Rowlatt Act. 

I now come to two other political causes— causes more indirect 
because they only affect the politically minded part of the population, 
but causes which must be reckoned with. One is a fear, based 
upon the ceaseless activities of the Indo- British Association, that 
tlm Reforms promised on August so, 1917, will not be carried 
out in an acceptable form. There is an association formed with the 
most laudable motives, which has canied on a ceaseless campaign 
against those reforms ever since the announcement was made. 
It has slandered and libelled whole sections of the Indian population. 
It has very often hardly paid to the facts the respect to 
whidi facts are entitled, and it has provoked the . suspicion that 
the British Parliament intends to go back upon that pronounce- 
ment, or at least not to carry it out in an adequate way. lastly, 
there is the Rowlatt Act, which has caused widespread — I would 
almost say universal — opposition throughout India— Let the House 
maW no mistake. The Rowlatt Act was* throughout India a very 
unpopular Act I have read from end to end all the debates which 
took place upon the Rowlatt Act, and I am not here to apologise 
for it I am still convinced that in the circumstances, as passed, 
as it is now on the Statute Book, as it has been left to its operation, 
the Rowlatt Act was necessary, ought to have been passed, and 
conld not have been avoided. 

Evidence accumulates every day that there is in India a small 
body of men who are the enemies of Government ; men whom any 
Government, bureaucratic or democratic, tdien or indigenous, if 
it is wortlqr the name of Government, most deal widi. I cannot 
do better, fo describing this body of men, than quote the words 
ofaveiy fiMt and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. There is 
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no min «bo offers snch pe^lexity to Government u Mr. Otndl^ 
imanM the highest motives and of the finest character, a man 
who his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree is of dm 
most disinterested ambitions that it is p(^sible to conceive, a man 
who has deserved well of his country by the services he has rendered, 
both in India and outside it, and yet a man whom his friends-HUtd 
1 would count myself as one of them<-woold wish would exercise 
his great powers with a greater sense of responsibility, and would 
Tealise in time that there are forces beyond his control and outside 
his influence who use the opportunities afforded by his name and 
isepotation. My hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Wedgwood) will 
realise that Mr. Gandhi is not the only man who, despite the 
most laudable motives, sometimes shows a lack of political wisdom. 

Colonel Wedgwood . — I should be quite content if I had Mr. Gan> 
dhi's virtues and powers. 

Mr. Montagu. — Mr. Gandhi has himself said about these things— 
he was deploring as, of course, he would do, the acts of violence 
which have occurred— 4hat “He realised that there were clever men 
behind it all and some organisation beyond his ken/* That is the 
real revolutionary, the man who lurks in dark comers, whom nothing 
can locate or coAvert, who is subject to the influences of organisa* 
tion ramifying throughout the world with its seaet emissaries and 
inflnences, men who are a danger to any country, and against whom 
the Government of India are determined to do unceasing battle until 
they have been extirpated. (Cheers) The defence of India Act 
has helped us to do much with regard to these men. No one in this 
House will accuse Lord Carmichael of being a stem, unbending 
bureaucrat. These are his words ; — "The Defence of India Act is 
what has helped ns 1 am only saying what I believe to be absolute^ 
ly true when I say that the Defence of India Act has helped to 
defend the young educated men of Bengal as nothing else has defen> 
ded them, not their own fathers, not their teachers, for 
they were ignorant, nor their associates, nor they themselves, 
for they were blind to the danger." Under the Defence of 
India Act a certain number of these people have been dealt with. 
The greater number of the persons were mainly required to live in 
their own homes and not to move without permission. The 
Act is comparable to our own Defence of the Realm Act aitd was 
passed for the duration of the war only. Under it i, 6 oo peq>le have 
been dealt with of whom nearly two thirds have subsequently been 
released, leaving at present 464 subject to restraint. Ail the cases 
have been investigated by a Commission of Inquiry consisting of 
Mr. Juttice Beeeberoft and Sir Naiayao Chandravarkar, and in all the 
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casa which thejr have investigated they havefoand the Government- 
was justified in the action they took except in six cases. 

Problent ol tbo aovoromeat 

The problem before the Government of India was this.’ Were we, 
when peace was restored, to rely on the ordinary law as it existed 
beftm the Defence of India Act was passed, or was it necessary to 
any new steps ? We did not decide that by correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, bnt we 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry into the facts. It was presided 
over by an English Judge Mr. Justice Rowlatt, whom I asked to go- 
out there. His associates were two Indian Judges, (me an Indian 
and one an Englishman, an Indian Civil Servant, and an Indian 
lawyer in a large way of practice. They presented, after full investiga- 
tion, a unanimous report, and the facts which they brought to light 
have never been challenged. (Cheers) It is their recommendation 
which has been carried out in the Rowlatt Act. Does the House mean 
to suggest to me that, confronted with this evil, having considered 
the situation arising out of the end of the Defence of India Act, 
having appointed a Committee for this purpose thus constituted, 
having got from it a unanimous report of this authority, that we were 
to^ay we would disregard their adnce and do nothing ? It has been 
objected that this Commission was entirely legal, that they were 
all lawyers, and that a different result might have been obtained 
If some other element bad been upon the tribunal. Our anxiety 
was to try to rely entirely upon legal processes rather than upon 
executive action. What better tribunal can yon have to advocate the 
sweet advantages of the law than. lawyers ? The fact added, tomy 
mind, to the importance of their findings. 

The Purpose of the Act 

Let me shortly describe the Act which is based upon their 
recommendation. First of all it is not in force anywhere. Does the 
House realise that ? It will never be in force unless the cirenm- 
statices which justify it occur, and then it would be unflinchingly 
used. It is divided into four parts, and the application of each 
part depends upon declaration of the Government of India that in 
different degrees anarchical or revolutionary crime exists. 

Sir D. Maclean— Do I understand that the India Defence of 
the Realm Act is considered to be sufficient to cover the Indian 
difiBculties until the War ends, and then that the Rowlatt Act or 
acts would, if necessary, being on the Statute Bo<^, be put into 
operation? 

Mr. Bloiaagn That is.absolntdy c(vreGt..lt was stated several 
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times in die debate members of the Government of India, that 
they had no intention of using the Rowiatt Act until the end of 
the War. Under the first part of the fiill, when the lesults 
anarchical or revdutionaiy movement are comparatively mild, MK 
thing is suggested but the speeding up of the ordinary legal 
processes. Under the other two parts of the Act, where anarchical 
or revolutionary movements are giving cause for grave anxiety or 
are prevailing to such an extent as to endanger the public safety, 
then the iocal government may deprive a man of his liberty not as 
punishment but ■ as a preventive, and intern him for a prolmged 
period. But in that case the local government first of all has to 
submit the case to a judicial officer to advise them upon it. It is 
not until they have received his report that they take action, and 
within a month of having taken action, they must submit the whole 
case to what is called an investigating authority, consisting of three 
individuals, of whom one shall be anonymous, to go into the whole- 
case afresh and see that the Act has not been mi.sapplied. That is, 
roughly speaking, the machinery. 

Colonel Wedgwood :>-These people to whom appeals are made 
have to decide the question not on the grounds of justice or injustice, 
but on the grounds of expediency, I presume ; on the ground of 
whether the authority who ordered the man’s internment believes 
that he was a danger to the State without any specific crime being 
alleged against him. It is a question of expedienc]^ I understand, 
and not justice that has to be decided by the Appeal Court. 

Mr. Montagu No, they have full authority to go into the 
whole matter. They would be able to advise the Ciovemment 
whether it is right and proper that this man should continue to be 
interned. 

An Hon. Member:— Is it correct that in that case he is deprived 
of any legal assistance ? 

Mr. Montagu Yes, sir ; under Part I of the Act he lias legal 
assistance, but under Parts II and III there i.s no legal assistance. 
This is not a law court but a commitee of inquiry. It is more like 
a schoolmaster investigating trouble in a school, a committee of a 
club using its friendly services for the purposes of inquiry, some- 
body to explore all matters, someboily to see that injustice is not 
done, somebody to be sure that all the facts are investigated. 

The first objection to the Act is that we have in existence far more 
drastic powers than we take under the Act now and therefore what 
was the necessity for It .> That is so. Martial law, the power of 
ordinance, the Defence of India Act, Regulation 3 of the Act of 
1918^011 these are infinitely more drastic, infinitely more turn*' 
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isiijr, ud oat of the mooths of onr own critics I chdin thit we 
have made no new ontraite upon the liber^ of the subject in 
. IntUa. We have merely perfected and improved the long-established 
method of dealing with these abases, something which gives some 
gnarantees to the individoal that the powers will not be mis- 
; Applied. 

Next it was said in the debates, “Why do yoa come here for 
legislation ? Why do yon not proceed by ordinance ? Why do yon * 
. not enact 1^ a decree of yoor Government ?” Is it seriously to be 
argaed that, instead of proceeding by foil discussion in legislative 
, council, without an opportunity of discussion or amendment you 
should enunciate an ordinance ? 1 do not think that can serious^, 
be argued by anybody with a sense of civic responsibility. 1 presume 
that what is meant is that there is no difference between legislation 
by ordinance and this legislation, which was passed by an official 
majority in the teeth of non-official opposition. I claim that the Bill 
was vastly improved by the discussion which took place in the Legis- 
lative Council, and I should like to pay a tribute to my hon. friend 
Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, for the courtesy and 
parliamentary ability which he displayed in the uncongenial task of 
passing this legislation. The two most important alterations that 
were made were that the Bill was limited to three years, and that 
the name we altered to make it quite clear that it was only to be 
used for anarchical and the revolutionary movement. The Govern- 
ment of India have been criticised ever in this House for consenting 
to make the Bill temporary. Why did they make any concessions 
. in the Bill Is discussion not to be of any use ? Are there not 
occasions, even in this House, where a private member is right and 
where tho Government is wise enough to see it ? 

Not a Permaaent Measure 

This Bill was never intended by the Government of India to be a 
' permanent measure. It was introduced in a permanent form, but 
I hope everbqdy will look forward to its being unnecessary and to 
its eventual repeal. The Legislative Council were right in saying 
n that this sort of legislation can only be justified by the existing cir- 
cumstances of the case, and no Government is entitled to put a 
statute of this kind as a permanent measure upon the Statute Book. 
If you can justify previous action by what has occurred subsequently, 
there are dangers that justify this emergent and exceptional power 
at the period of the close of the War, with all the difficulties of 
peace, and when Bolshevism, even though its attractions are waning, 
is still a force to be reckoned with. 
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I appiedite to the full, one of the ugninentB which wm wed hi 
the delate on this matter. It is objected by the non-official iMBdief * 
* 'Though yon seek this instrument for dealing with aiil 

revolutionary crime, yon will nse it for all sorts of- others. Yon wffl 
Qse it to stifle legitimate political discussion. Yon will misuse ft.** 
I profoundly sympathise with that, although I do not believe that 
there is any foundation whatever for this attitude. * Drastic powen 
of this kind, safeguarded though they are in the hands of 
Government, may make, if they are misused, administration, for it is 
not Government, too easy for the moment. . 

The Government of India again and again made all the pledges 
possible to eradicate this evil. I will repeat them. This Act will 
not be used except to cope with anarchical and revolutionary move- 
ment. There is no danger whatever of its being* used for any other 
j^rpose, and if you think it is being used at any moment or at any 
^e yon will always have, I hope, the reformed I.ocal Government 
and the large Legislative Assembly and the Select Committee of this 
House to safeguard the liberties or rather — because there I do not 
think there is any danger — to convince Indian public opinion that 
the powers we have taken have not l)een misused. Then comes the 
next objection : “Try the man openly in a Court of Law, and if 
he is guilty of these crimes produce him in the Law Court, let him 
stand his trial openly with lawyers to defend him, and then sentence 
him to the punishment he deserves.’’ Is there any man in this 
House who does not sympathise with that plea in theory } Does 
not everybody hope, the Government of India as much as anybody, 
if not more, that the time will come to India when yon can contem- 
plate recourse to Judicial and not Executive remedies for dealing 
with' evils which are in this country dealt with by judicial Courts. 
The separation of Judicial and Executive functions in India has 
long been a much advocated and canvassed question. 1 do look for 
the day when we shall have a complete separation of Legal and 
Executive functions. I do hope the day will come when we can subs- 
titute for executive action the ordinary remedies of the law. But does 
anybody think that that day has come now any more than the acheive- 
ment of Self-Government itself ? What is the position at this moment? 
You cannot get witnesses. You cannot get a fair trial in cases of 
this kind in a court of Law. These revolutions^ conspirators 
have proved over and over again their ablility to intimidate those who 
Xive evidence against them, and those who have served the Govem- 
ment in exposing these conspiracies have been murdered, shot, hate 
lost their lives for. their action to such an extent that the pos- 
sible way of dealing uith these cases, provided you once acc^ ffie 
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vMponsibility of Government and of the protection of life and pro- 
pet^, is by eradicating these anarchical movements by private 
investigation. 


The Beachcrtrft Report*' 

I would like to quote on this subject the report of Mr. Justice 
Beachcroft and his colleiigne. They say that the records before 
&em proved conclusively that the revolutionary organisations 
were secret conspiracies which had spread to different parts of the 
provinces, had entered homes, schools, and had reduced the secrec}' 
of operations almost to scientific methods. The conspirators had 
pledged their members to the closest secrecy of operations,had pledg- 
^ their members to the closest secrecy under pain of instant death b) 
murder in the event of disclosure. That was one of their methods, 
and every attempt to deal with the situation before the Defence ot 
India Act was brought into force for the fair trial of persons accused 
of revolutionary crimes had been rendered practically impossible 
by the murder of witnesses, approvers, police officers, and law- 
abididing citizens suspected of having given information to or 
otherwise assisted the police in the detection of revolutionary crime. 
A situation of terrorism bad been created. The current of truth 
and justice was disturbed so as to prevent a fair, open and impartial 
trial in an ordinary Criminal Conrt,«with the result that approvers and 
witnesses would not come forward to give evidence openly le55.t they 
should be assassinated. 

It is impossible to resort to open trial. I cannot agree that it is 
not the duty of the Government to use every method to cope with 
this danger. We intend to maintain order in India and to safeguard 
it because we believe that is the only atmosphere in which nationality 
can grow uninterruptedly, surely, and swiftly. I quote the opinion 
of one who cannot be described as a thick-and-thin supporter of the 
Government in India and all that is done by it — Mrs. Besant. She has 
stated in public that the Rowlatt Act as ammended contains nothing 
that a good citizen should resist. But this Act need never be used 
if there is no occasion to use it. 

Altormtive Rolicies*— Ttie Reraodies 

I have der^bed the causes which have led to the existing condi- 
tions, and 1 come how to what I venture to suggest are the remedies. 
There seem to me to be two alternative policies. The first is to do 
nothing, to ride the storm, to stifle political aspiration by the Rowlatt 
Aa and comparable legislation, uidto prevent those who would 
stir np s^ong political ambitions from spealdng in IntBa or in 
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En^and, to give the advocates of refonn no oppwtnnitiea for lading 
their case before the Government at Home, to keep leiders ftoia the 
platform, to govern by emergenc}' legislation through the poliM. 
That is what I bpiieve is called in clubs a firm and strong Govern* 
ment Sir, we art not dealing with a cattleyard. (Hear, hear,) We 
are dealing with men and thinking men and business men, who 
desire opportunities for developing their aspirations. That policy 
is the sort of policy which is described in some eloquent 
words by the man under who.se leadership 1 entered the 
field of Indian . politics. Morley said this :~“Sbortcoming8 of 
Government lead to outbreaks. Outbreaks have to be put 
down, Reformers have to bear the blame and reforms are stopped. 
Reaction triumphs and mischief goes on as before, only worse." 
That is not the policy of His Majesty's Government. It is not the 
policy that I am here to advocate. There are, I believe, in India 
some men, opponents of all Governments, who are incurably evilly 
disposed ; there are others whose grievances must be investigated 
with a view to removing their cause. Much has been done recently. 
The letters addressed to me and to other people show that among 
the young and misguided men whom it ought; to be our constant 
effort to reform, new hope is arising. The steadily increased associa* 
tion of Indians with the affairs of Government, such small reforms 
as the grant of commission in His Majesty’s Army to Indians, and 
the removal at last of the racial discrimination in the Army Act 
Schedule— all these will have their effect and are having their effect. 
More than this is required. 

Inquiry C«nteniplated> 

Questions have been aiked from time to time and resolutions 
have been moved demanding an inquiry’. The Viceroy has always 
contemplated an inquiry. You cannot have disturbances of this 
kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into the causes of 
and the measures taken to cope with these disturbances but no 
announcement has been made of miy inquiry up to this moment,— 
for this reason : let ns talk of an inquiry when we have put the fire 
■out. The only message which we can send from this House to-dijy 
to India is a message which I am sure will be one of confidence in 
and sympathy with those upon whom the grwt responsibilqr has fall- 
en of restoring the situation. Afterwards will come the time to bold 
.an inquiiy, not only to help us to remove the causes of the troubles, 
but in order to dispose once for ail of some of the libellous charges 
'Which have been made agunst British troops and those upon wbon 
!the unpleasant duties in connetion with these riots have fallen. 
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I «M asked a qoestion yesterday aboot Mr. Homiman. Govem*^ 
ments in India have been very patient with Mr. Homiman. In no 
case has there been a better example of onr reluctance to interfere 
. with mere eccentricities of political belief. Bat when' this gentleman 
b^n to nse his paper in the middle of riots resnlting in loss of lifer 
to spread and to fan the flame, apd opened his colamns to an accusa- 
tion that British troops had been using soft-nosed bullets in the 
streets of Delhi, and when his paper was being distributed free to 
.British troops in Bombay in the hope of exciting disaffection and 
insubordination, why then I say that it was high time he left India. 
(Here, here,) (Colonel Wedgwood Why not prosecute him ? And 
another Member. — Why not shoot him ?) In normal times he would 
hare been tried and thfre was a strong case to put before the law 
courts. Riots were occurring, and prompt and swift action for the 
restoration of order was necessary. He was an Elnglishman. This 
is one of those cases in which I should hope nobody would ever 
suggest any racial discrimination. An Indian would have been 
deported. Ah Englishman, upon whom far greater responsibility 
certainly rests, cannot be tolerated in India if he is responsible for 
the occurrences which, we associate with Mr. Homiman. 

Then with regard to the Muhammadans, I can only say, speaking 
for myself that I cordially sympathise with the cause of their per- 
turbation. I and my colleagues in Paris persistently and consistent- 
ly at every opportunity afforded to us, right down to Saturday last 
when we discussed the question assisted by three representative 
Indian Muhammadans with the Council of Four (Mr. Lloyd George, 
President Wilson, Mr. Clemenceau, and S. Orlando, the persons 
charged with the drafting of the Peace treaty), have advocated 
these views and explained these terms. If you want contented Mu- 
hammadan feeling in India yon can achieve it only by a just 
peacebased on considerations of nationality and Self-Determi- 
nation for Turks within the Turkish Empire. I would reassure 
my Muhammadan fellow-subjects by saying that throughout all the 
peace discussions in Paris there has never been one word, authorized 
or unauthorized, to indicate that anybody is foolish enough to want 
to interfere with the question, which is a purely Muhamammdan 
* question, of the Caiiphaite. I would go farther and say that I do 
not beheve that any holy place or any building which is consecrated 
to a particular religious faith at the present time is in any danger 
of being interfered with in consequence of the Peace. Further, we 
must give to the Muhammadans of India a fair share in tie represen- 
tation on public bodies in India, as we are enabled to doinconse- 
quence of Lord Southborough’s repmt. , 
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ladia Agaiast Free Trade 

Now as to the economic causes. Part of the economic causes 
can be dealt with only by searching medical and .scientific invest iga* 
tions. It always seems to me that Influenza, despite its terrific 
deathroil, is never treated with the respect which its toll on humanity 
deserves ; but the history of India in the last winter makes it 
necessary to devote all that is best in science to combat the recur- 
rence of so hideous a calamity. More than that, we want to 
increase the resisting power of the Indian people ; wc want to 
improve the conditions under which they live ; and I have no doubt 
whatever that the only road to -that is the development of India's 
industrial capacity and resources for the benefit of Iiulia. The 
Industrial Commission which reported will bear fruit. Sir Thomas 
Holland is on his way home to this country, and wc shall take action 
upon the Industrial Commission's report as soon as the members 
of my Council have an opportunity of conferring. 

But there are some questions outside the report 10 which I would 
venture to draw attention, India went short of many ncccssaiy 
commodities during the War when sea communications were 
interrupted. The educated people of India, almost unanimously, 
have been for years past dicontented with their fiscal policy. I ain 
a Free Trader, but I have always held that Free Trade should be 
achieved by a nation at its own risk, and not be imposed on it from 
outside by another country (Hear. Jiear.) There is no doubt that the 
educated people of India are not Free Traders. If they were given 
fiscal liberty I think they soon would be : Imt let them find their 
own salvation. Let them find what in their opini.an suits their 
destinies best ; and 1 say that if we in this country slide towards 
Protection, you may be quite sure that among India's mass of 
industries and occupations they will find tiieir creed, and they will 
demand, as they have demanded for years past, the fiscal liberty 
which we enjoy in this country. 

The promised Bill. 

Lastly, I am more than ever convinced that wc must now proceed 
without delay to the introduction of the promised Bill for the alteration 
of the Government of India. The prouncement of August zo roust 
be made to live. I am authorised to say this afternoon that the 
Cabinet have consented to my introduction, on their behalf of a 
Bill which will be introduced,' I hope, at the beginning of June. 
There is now no longer any reason for delay. Lord Southborough s 
Committee have reported and have shown that we can get an 
electorate in India 157 times as big as the present one, which is 
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good to begin with. Mr. Feethun’s Committee have reported and 
4hown that yon can divide the functions of the Government of India 
from those of the local Governments, and thus admit of the long- 
desired decentralisation, and that of the functions of the local 
Governments. There are many and substantial functions that can be 
entrusted at once to the charge of representatives ot the peoples of 
India. I have every reason to hope that when a start of that kind 
has been made the rest of the local functions of the local Govern- 
ments will follow. The Bill which I shall introduce, therefore, is only 
awaiting two events — the recommendations of Lord Crewe's Committee 
as to those changes in the India Office which will require statutory 
enactment, and the publication — which I hope to have next week— 
of the despatches of the Government of India and of the local Govern- 
ments upon the Report. When these documents are published it 
will be found— I do not want to anticipate . discussion — that the 
majority of the local Governments do not like that portion of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford form of Government which is known as the 
Diarchy and they have said so very forcibly. After they had written 
their letters of dissent the heads of the local Governments went 
to Delhi and confened with the Viceroy. As a result they produced 
an alternative scheme, which will be published next week, and it 
is endorsed by the Governments of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Assam. The Governor of 
Bengal and the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa prefn 
Ae original scheme. The Governors of Madras and Bombay were 
1 ^ represented. The cUspatch of the Government of India, it will 
be seen, seems to me to be a spiking defence of the original schem^, 
and invites Parliament to reject the alternative scheme proposed 
\fj a majority of the local Governments. I do not want to anticipate 
the second reading debate upon the Bill, which after it has ^n 
introduced according to promise, is to be rderred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, who will hear evidence and discuss the 
alternative, and upon whose recommendations I presume the House 
udil ultimately form judgment. 

The keystone, the whole basis, the Vital point of Indian reform 
to day is the transference of power from the bureaucracy to the 
people, gradual if you like, but real at every stage. ‘ I cannot bring 
home better to this HShse what I mean by the essence of that than 
to adc them to consider the sitoatimi in ^is countty. During die 
War Parliamentary Government has been diminished and executive 
«oiitrol been substituted. I read in the papers eveiy day a demand 
^ om Uvea, our occupations, our businesses should te free ftom 
eiecutivexontiol. The only Affetence between thd com p laints hers 
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ind in India is dut in India nobody mggests that anoathe oantnl 
if oiereiaed too many officials ; it is done by a singniaify fair ; 
admreas the complaint hem is as to the number. Bat notod^ 
qnestions the single mindedness, the ability, the devotion te doty 
m the officiids to whose power we in this coontiy, now that peace ii 
restored, so much object What we demand in this coontty is that 
officials should govern, not merely for onr good but on onr 
behalf ; should curry ont the orders of Parliament, and be respon* 
sible to Parliament, Parliament alone deciding upon them. 

That is where the grievance in India lies. There is, believe me, a 
passion for Self-Government Nobody questions that it must come 
gradually, but I say that at every stage the transference of power 
must be real and substantial. It must be definite and concrete ; it 
must be beyond the reach of the personal generosity of character 
or the staspicious nature, of the autocratic temper or the easy-going 
disposition, of the particular incumbent of any particular Gover* 
norship or Lieutenant-Governorship. You must transfer the power 
from officials to people. Yon must make a beginning, and you moat 
go on doing it That is what is meant by the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible Government. There is a great part to play for 
the Civil Servant, English and Indian, in India today, greater almost 
than the great part he has played in the past But so far as res* 
ponsibilQr for policy goes the pronouncement of August so 
meant nothing if it did not mean that the power of directing policy 
should, first in some things and then in others, until finally 
in all, be transferred to the elected representatives of the people 
of India. 

Therefore I am going to oppose, and I shall ask the House to 
oppose, any colourable programme which leaves an imponsiUe 
Emotive confronted with a majority which th^ have t^ oppose or 
defer to at their will, on all or any sobj^ts, as they choose. That is 
net responsible Government, and if that is the only alternative to 
4iarchy, IXarchy holds the field. Therefore it will be seen that the 
Rll I Aall introduce, I hope shmtly, will in substance carry out the 
proposals udiich the Viceroy and 1 submitted to Pariiraent a year 
ago. It will be seen in the despatch of the Government of India that 
certain amendments have been snggested. Of those amendments 
some have been mcorporated in the Bill ; others I shidl invite the 
Joint Comnuttee to decide against. 

Do Not Do Less* 

After leatUng all die'criticisms to wbidi I coold gain access, alNr 
gii tiie am fpi-t"*— for improvement odiidi haee coise 
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to my BOtke, I bave this to observe. The sdieoie whidi the^oeroy 
Bod 1 sabmitted to the peofde was elaborated after ^scassioa with 
all the local Goveroments, with mai^ officials and noa^cials, after 
prolonged discussion with the Government of India. I remain now 
of the opinion which 1 expressed last year in this House, that we 
reqaire all the assistance that the Joint Committee of Parliament 
can give us to improve our suggestion, to find a better way even yet 
of carrying out the policy of His MajesQr's Government, to making 
amendment cd our proposals. 

But 1 did -not sip my name to that document in the belief that 
it was either a minimum or a maximum. I believe it embodied the 
extent to which Parliament ought to go. Do it differently it you 
like, find other methods if it please you, but I beg of you do not do less. 
Yon cannot put before the world a scheme which is elaborated over 
the signature of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and then do 
what is called in India whittling down the scheme. (Hear, hear,) 
Amehd it, alter it, turn it inside out, start on a now route, but I beg 
of yon to go as far, and so long as 1 hold the office with which I am 
now entrusted, so long as 1 remain a member of this House, I will 
aSk the House not to pull bricks out of, but to build on, the founda- 
tion recommended to the extent of the scheme in the report which 
the Viceroy and I laid before Parliament. 

The policy which 1 have attempted to advocate is the policy 
which many, 1 think all, of my predecessors have advocated. It can be 
summed up in a sentence. J would put first the maintenance of 
order ; secondly, a searching and tireless effort to investigate the 
causes of disorder and discontent, to remove those which are 
removable, to eradicate the sources of disturbance and disorder, and 
go on with % determination, courageous, unhesitating, zealous, to 
make- of India what may be very loosely described as a union of 
great self governing countries, entrusted with the custody of their 
own well-being, partners in the great freedom-loving British Common- 
wealth. That is a task in every way worthy of this Parliament, to 
my mind the only conceivable outcome of the unexampled and 
magnificent work that has been done by. British effort and miterprisr 
in India. (Cheers.) 
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Sir D- MaciMO the House was indebted to the right hon. 
gentleman for his wise, statesmanlike, and sympathetic speech. 
Speaking on behalf of his friends on that side of the House, diey 
would like to bear their tribute to the magnificent part which India 
had played in the great War. In men, in material and in money 
she had shown herself a worthy sister of the great community called 
the British Empire. (Cheers). He heard with very great pleasure 
that the Government, proposed to introduce their Bill to carry out 
not in any niggardly spirit, but in a broad and generous spirit, the 
recommendations of the Montagu Chelmsford Report. He sincerely 
trusted that its relegation to a Joint Committee would not result in 
the long hanging up of the measure, for on it lay the real, the only 
hope of maintaining India as part of the Empire, and of bringing 
her fully inio the sisterhood of nations which constituted the British 
Commonwealth. He did not deny that repressive measures were 
necessaiy in India to-day. His small information would make him 
very careful of anything like sweeping denunciation or accusation 
against the Executive in India. But the one thing that carried Lord 
Mcrley through a difikult time was that he accompanied the neces- 
taty assertion of public order by wide measures of reform. The 
Secretary for India’s only chance of success was to ensure that 
More the Rowlatt Acts came into operation the beneficent influence 
of the reforms which had been indicated should be at work. 

Sir J* D- ReM> (Nottingham, £. C. U.) said the Indian Civil 
Service had governed India for more than the ephenieral occupants 
of Vice-regal and provincial thrones, but that epoch was fast passing 
away , and it was futile and useless to stand against the new order 
things. It was perfectly useless to weep over the passing of the old 
state of affairs, and he for one would not refuse to recognise that we 
live in a new world — a world created by the war. The voice of factitm 
had been stilled in India during tlte War ; she' hid loyally stood 
her pledges to us, and we most fulfil the pledges given her by this 
cocmtiy. India’s -example had been of the utmost benefit to the 
Empire.' He hoped that when fresh arrangements were made with 
Afghanistan a ^subsidy would form no part of them, as Asiatic 
jf^ptrded a subsidy as a tribute. He entered a strong plea for nudn 
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tainin^ die independence of Tnriiey. Dealing' with the question of 
'Constantinople, he deprecated a dhrisim of the great Mnhammadan- 
power of Turkey into petty litde republics, and thought it was a 
gratuitous aggravation to talk about making the Mosque of St 
Stqihia into a Christiui Church ; not much more reasonable dian it 
would be to talk about restoring Dmidical remains in this country. 
(Heitf, hear). He would leave PiUestine to France, to deal with. All 
-diat we want was Mesopotamia which we own and should keep for 
our safety in the Persian Gulf, and the approach to India, and for the 
safety of the 'great oil sources which the British owns— one of the 
most profitable, most patriotic and most satisfactory deals that was 
ever made by a British Government. 


SPBBCH OP Dr B- HOPKINSON- 

I hope the House will extend to me the indulgence it usually 
extends to a Member addressing it for the first time. Perhaps 1 have 
some excuse for taking part in the Debate, seeing that I am the 
the only Member of the House who was also a member of the Indian 
B^ustiial Commission. There is one statement naade by the 
S^tary of State this afternoon which will give the utmost satisfas' 
tion not only in.this House but also in India. It was that the labours 
of that Commission are not to be set aside or lost sight of, but that 
the recomendations will be fully considered now that the chairman 
Sir Thomas Holland, is in this' country. 

If there was one thing more than another which became 
abundantly clear during the investigations of that Commission, it was 
the deep interest taken by the Indians themselves in the improvement 
of the Industrial position of India. The Commission had unusually 
good opportunities of ascertaining not only the physical possibility 
•f increasing the industrial wetdth and improving the industrial 
position of the country, but also the attitude of the Indians them- 
sdves towards those ends. We had as our President Sir Thomas 
HoBand; a man of ability, who knew India perhaps better from the 
pDiirt of view of the natural resources of the country than anyone 
dtee. He bad himself served in the Government of Ibdia, and bad 
brought die Getdogical Department of the* Government of India to a 
degree of effidracy second to none in the world. We had also <m 
Ae Conmisdon frar Indian members, three of them great leaders 
of Induatiy Slid die fourth a pdiddan pure and 8im|de— 

ludll not aay wifo no interest, but widi cmnporatively Ittde intelligent 
or inatfliqdft foteiest in the indnmries of India. We had also on 
1*111 '"imiliilinn nra nr thrna mrmlinri nf rtir fiTil Semfoe of In£a, 
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udmy8d[^ofwli(»mUGanDot,AtMi]riAte,b8Mddtliat I«u tb^pi 
idth Aiqr precOBcdTed notlou from the Indian ptriBt of vieir. 

VivM n^ VHnl inproaaloM. 

I do not desire to weary the House Iqr referring in detail to lim 
fodii^ (d the Commission and the recommendadons oontained in 
tfadr report, bvt I woeld IQce to refer to some of the most vivid and 
vital impressions which resulted from onr investigadon. Nolaoiw 
striidng impression was made opon the minds of all of ns, even thoae 
vdio knew India well, than the miormons potential we^ of 
country. Though the wealth is there, buried in the toil or fea 4 y t» 
be extracted ir<m the soil by the natural processes of agricidtwo 
it is scarcely developed compared with what it might he. 

The reason is not far to seek. Let me cite agriculture, drat of 
all, as an example, because it perhaps more dearly than at^ otter 
teanch of industry shoVrs what might he done compared witt what 
has been done. Hie wealdi of India is primarily due to hs agrieSil* 
tore. The Government of India has a scientific agricultural rtiM ha 
quality second to none in the world, but in qnsntiqr Indicronahr 
Sufficient compared with the problem whiffii it has to tackle. It la 
the third country in the world in the extent of its production of whom 
and barley, but where the production of wlieat and barley is reptaarik 
0 >l by twenty per acre in England, in India it is only represented by 
eight. It does not seem to me a very great thing to suppose timt by 
the application of scientific methods and researdi that figure m 
eight mig^it be changedHuto ten, and that would mean milUons of 
sterling to India. 

Take another illustration. India produces more sugar tinm «ay 
otiier country in the world, but the consumptiou is so great and the 
metiiott, 80 ^***t^i ttBt it'Mtually spends ten million sterling 
anaHy on importing sugar that other countries produce. 

The Indigo nail other Trade- 

Let me take one other instance in connection witt agricnitnte. I 
titink it is the most striking of alL Before tte invention of qfnttolic 
hs^n by the Germans, the cultivation of Ind^ was one of tte 
most flourishing industries in India. We ate aware hew by patat 
and scientific research, and the expenditore of monqr yearly wpm 
research, tire Ganmns dis|daced the natural indige of inffiaby tte 
rynttdic prodi^ct The trade was absoln^y kffled. Durisig tte 
wha tiim was a revival of the irahistiy, and timt rerivel wns bsewte 

dbootl^aseriesofinvestigmioiisinreprdtotte piepeiMof tte 
littitfal nroduct. It was gfren in evidenoe before tte CooMdsiiin 
Igroneoftte amsc a^erteoed ptatieit fat Behar Ihet he wiidd 
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tmdertike to grow ioAipt now on bb phmtation, ttUng ndvantago 
of all ipiprovementt and td sell it at pie-aw prices at a profit. Tut 
.meaujand I wish the Hoose to take cognisance of the fact, that the 
pie-war German trade in indigo conid be killed ontright on its merits. 
Is not that a striking fad ? Does it not make it worth while that 
the re<;ommei^aUons of the Committee shonld receive serious 
eonaidetation « did hands of the Government pf India and of the 
right bon. Gehdeman, the Secretary of State ? 

Befdre I pass from agricnltnral questions I .want to emphasise 
the peed that the scientific department of the Agricnltnral Depart- 
lUnt in India shonld have more mon^ spent upon it, and that it 
shonld be enlarged. What is reqnired is that braiiu shonld go ont 
from this country to help in the scientific work. Reference has 
been made by one of my W. Friends to the supply of Tungsten. 
That is a trade which before the War had passed entirely Into 
Gemmn hands. Under the - preasure of war it has come back into 
British hands. ^ India could produce |11 the tungsten the world re- 
mires, and all that is needed is practical development of the trade. 
There is another metal, Thorium, a^ most important metal, one 
essential for the prodncdop.of gases. The trade in that, too, was 
allowed tOvpass into Germ^ hands. 

This country, by availing itilhlf of iti opportunities in India, could 
now become self-supporting in that regard. India possesses copper. 
The mines in Burma produce lead and zinc, and if there were only 
a concentration camp, it wo^nld be possible to obtsdn sulphuric acid 
which isp basis' of . many very important industries. 

A'Biightof SMe> 

.*■ 

Even that feature of the situation has a brighter side Thanln 
to the assistance and sympathy of a I4beral Government on the 
scientific .side, and not much of that, alHiongh the intention was 
really gpod, a great Tata firm were induced to set up iron and steel 
worl^ which have become one of the most flourishing and most 
hhpor^f woric in the world. India now can supply all the rail 
wi^ and before long she wiH tie able to supply our own needs. 
'Tt^ has hsen done entirely hy native effort and with the sympathy 
and hi4p and the scientific advice of the Government of India. That 
.is one the fniidamental tilings which the Commission desire to see 
attended and developed throughout India. 

^The Government tiionld provide scientific help for research work, 
which b necessary for the development of the country industrially, 
alv^ also by qrmpathy. expressed in various ways— it may 
beinhlbsvMi transit or by help in tiie acquititiou of land— 1 
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cmU suggest a dosea diffmat ways— help* the devdepaent 
of indastrial Intfia. Let nfh relate one instance to the Hoose to show 
the attitude of India itself towards this aspect <rf the* Commission. 
An Ipdian witness before the Commission made what appeared 
to me to be a cnrions statement. He said the Qovemment of 
India should pass a law providing that half the directors 0^ every 
company should be Indiam.It appeared to me that ^t might be 
due to jealousy of British industrial methods in India, but on 
examination I found that it was not so. V* 

The real idea was that the Indians should be taogl)t''how to work 
and mana^ the various undertaking. It was desired to convert 
board of directors into a school. The idea of course is ludicrous, but 
the statement was 'significant as showing the trend of the Indian mind 
towards industrial measures. ‘ . ‘ 

«Maiittlactiirtag Industries* 

The manufacturing* industries of India are obviously divisible 
into two classes— those already developed, suchas ' the great jute 
industry of Bengal, the cotton industry of Bombay and to some extern 
t^ woollen industry of Cawnpore. There are a number of other 
industries, such as the manufacture of gfass, ^cement and matches. 
There are also the chemical trade and the manufacture of paper, 
both of which are still undeveloped for want of technical knowledge 
and expert advice. 

What the industries of India require is not British capital, but 
British brains. They need expert advice, and scientific knowle^ 
^iplied to the latent resources of India will bring forth a harvest of 
a hundred fold. But that is not the whole stoiy. Other factors must 
also be taken into account. Indian labour rnust be considered. In the 
course of our inquiry we made careful investigations, not only into 
remuneration of Indiw labour, but also into housing and sanitary 
conditions. If the problem of labour is acute in this country, it is ten 
times more acute in India. I say that advised^. 

Wages in India* 

The rate of wages in India is far too tow for tolerable subsistence. 
Industriid conditioiu in India in many cases, and I have, parti> 
cularly in mind the cotton mills of Bombay, ate so monstrth 
usly bad that L eonid hardly relate to any decent assembly of 
people what I myself saw in the course pf my Investigatloas. 
Althcugb a Lancashire man, I greatly admire the action die 
predecessor of my right hon. friend the present Secretary of State 
took with regard to jtne cotton industry, but I do edshhe bad taken 
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that opportoidty of throidiig upon the Bcmbay mlllownera the <mos 
'Of improving the honsing jconditiont of their work-people. I believe, 
and I any it ulviaedly aftm conversing with a great nnmber of the 
mill-owners, that the best are perfectly ready to shonlder the bnrden 
if thqr ate assured it will be distributed over theuhole. And there 
agidn is a brighter side to the picture. 

The new steel works of the Tata firm to which I have already 
sefened are in all matters of honsing up to date in every possible 
respect Each cottage has its garden, each codie line has ample 
space around it, and the water supply is perfect, and yet that firm in 
spite of all Its expenditure in that direction, is able to pay a dividend 
of 300 per cent. 

That sort of thing cannot be done in India without cost, but the 
oost amply justifies itself. Yon may go to other places and find 
conditions equally good. I myself investigated the conditions in one 
of the largest mills in Bengal. That mill was able to make a selec- 
tion of labour by drawing 4t from a very much larger area, simpiy, 
because that firm had the reputation of supplying pure water, indeed 
it was nicknamed *‘Mill Pure Water.” Not only was the water 
good, but the housing conditions, the coolie lines, and the sanitary 
arrangements were all in fiist-rate condition and up to date. So much 
impressed was I by what I saw at the mil}, that that evening, when 
I met the then Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, who retired 
a year ago, 1 suggested to him that it would be an encouragement 
to mill-owners if he at once made an inspection himself of that parti- 
cular mill. 

I made the further suggestion, which he at once adopted, that 
he should take with him the leader of the Home Rule movement in 
India, Next day the Governor and the Pandit (Malaviya) motored up 
to this mill to inspect the sanitary arrangements. That is an example 
of how the Government of India can show sympathy with, and give 
effective assistance, without any cost to itself, towards putting the 
industrial conditions on a higher level. 


An eye-opener to Pnndit Malnviya- 

My friend the Pundit was not at all pleased with the result of the 
expedition. It always troubled him to find ihat the British of 
dieir own accord and yirith nothing to reap from it were usually 
ready to put all questions relating to the health and welfare of 
th^ people in the first place. 

AnO^ no less important matter is the quet^ of edocatitm. 
The edttcationat system in India is a most extraordinary structure ; 
it is with a magnificent coping and balnstiude, but it is built 
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40 sumL India is an absolutely illiterate ceontrr. Over 90 per oeob 
iA the people can neither read nor write. 

Indina Univeralttoai 

India possesses magnificent universities, which tom ont gradoates 
by the thousands yearly. Take the University of Calcutta where 
abuse l>ecame so great that it was made the subject of a spf if h il 
inquiry. What does that University do for India? It does nothing 
but turn ont by the thousands annually persons who have 
drawn off from the real interests of India and turned adrift to find a 
living in other directions. 

I asked an Indian who was giving evidence in Calcutta what 
became of the graduates of that University. His answer was a 
striking answer coming from such a source, lie said, "k very few of 
them become pleaders, the great. m..j.^i1ty of them become clerks ; and 
those who have not the ability or opportunity to become clerks be^ mo 
sedition mongers.” That was the considered opinion of a practical 
industrial Indian of one of the universities of his own country. That 
problem is not insbjubie. I can give an instance of another side 
of the picture, which I' should like to put before the President of the 
Board of Education in this country. 

If you go to certain mills in ^ladras, there you will sec elaborate, 
comforUble, delightful, buildings put up for school purposes. Residing 
in these buildings are two English ladies. The bnildings arc used 
for housing classes formed of the children of the people who worl^ 
in the mills. There is no compulsion. The schools are always fhU. 
The children are absolutely free to attend or not to attend. Aroniid 
the schools are gardens. Every child-^he scholars are numbered by 
hundred8-4ia8 his plot of land which he cultivates as he desires, and 
he takes the product of his cultivation home to his own people. 

For brightness, alertness, respectableness and cleanliness these 
Indian children would compare tvith the children of similar age in 
any school yon like to name in this country. Yet these very miAi 
were chosen by the political dissentients to foment strike and trouble. 
That was not because there was any real grievance. The reason for 
it was that they could not .sund such an object lesson (rf what 
British peofle have done.for Indians to be always befme the eyes of 
their pet^e. 

I am well aware that after the announcement of soth Angnst, 
1917. there can be no question of turning back from tiie polky wUeb 
was then declared. It must go forward on lines which the Oevern* 
snent, idto the fullest consideration, determined to tie the beat Bm 1 
beg the Government of hidia and the Secretary of State to take iato 
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oonsidentioii that His more hnpcrtant to feed the hongiythtB to- 
give them political rigfata, that it it more important to jnothe the 
naked than to invest tbra with political doctrines and dogmas, and 
that it is more important to edncate the people to be able to vote 
than it is to give them the vote. 

What will be the effect of the franchise ? It 1s estimated that 
the number enfranchised will be anything frtnri i or z up to 5 per 
cent. The greater part of that number will be illiterate people. I 
presume the voters will be taken blindfold to the ballot boxes or 
that, a» an alternative, the ballot boxes must be embellished in some 
way to show what they contain or are intended to contain. I presume 
that one box will be embellished with the Union Jack, another with 
the Crescent, and another with the emblems which are familiar at 
eveiy roadside shrine in India. 

I rejoice in what the right hon. Gendema^says of the recom- 
mendations Of this Industrial Commission, which have solely for their 
object the improvement of industrial conditions of India, and to make 
India more profitable and more fit for the Indians themselves to enjoy 
liring there, which I trust that no political considerations will be 
allowed to cloud. 

Colonel Wedgwood began b}- saying that he was “shocked 
to find that” Dr. Hopkinson “is such a gross materialist''. Freedom 
and not the improvement of industrial conditions were “the ultimate 
object of British rule in India”. How came it that the bulk of the 
Indian revenue was to be eaten up by the militar}’, police, and 
railway programme in India, whereas education and irri^tion were 
to be starved ? Why was it that the Government of India were going 
to spend j[ 2 ^ million out of £2^ million on “the purchase of railwa> 
material in Great Britain at a time when railway material is 
extremely expensive, at a time when it is possible to buy up our 
scrapped railways from France and other theatres of War at a price 
that would be extremely remunerative to the British (lOvemmcnt’’. 
He contended that the “whole of the budget bears witness to die fact 
that it is one passed by Knglishmen in India, and not one to which 
Indian people would agree,” and that it “must give ri^ to the 
feeling that, in spite of all our brave words, the govemmerit of that 
country is directed rather towards the interests tA this Island than to 
the interests of the country where die money is raised by people 
who have worked hard to find it’*. 

'Hie proposals for constitutional reform aredefective because they 
.conceded veiy little power over the purse to Indians, and did not 
truing die pMice and other vital subjects to Indiaiis. He eonsideied 
tto ^ ooudiborongh Reports lei^j whittled away the Montago 
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Chelmsford Report In recommending the enfranchisement of bnt 
5 million men, on Apr(q)eft}r huts which wu high for Indi^ Lord 
Sonthborongh left the lower middle classes in the cold, end wheress 
a considerable {xrcentsge of the electors would be illiteidle, 
millitms npon millions of literate Indians would be left votdess. He 
denounced the privileged position that had t)een assigned to the 
plutocrats, and to Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians. The 
vote that was being given to “every pensioned officer and non- 
commissioned officer” would “establish a sort of permanent Varan- 
gian guard to see that the electorate shall never possibly be wrong”. 
He particularly disliked the system of indirect representation recom- 
mended by Lord Sonthborongh, and warned the .Secretary td State 
against permitting the bureaucracy “to form a union with r^tionary 
native elements in India that develop schemes which Indians may 
accept, but which in the long run will be bad for India”. 

Colonel Wedgwood's statement that the Rowlatt Act had been pas- 
sed although the elected representatives of the Indian ]^ple “voted 
against it to a man,” appealed to the House. The legislation was di- 
rected against men who were considered inconvenient-men like Mr. 
Keir Hardie, Mr. Outhwaite, he himself, who some persons regard as 
“dangerous to society,” but who really are “the salt of the earth”. 

If the British Government did more justice in India and followed 
less the behests of expediency “it would do good to the British name 
fin future, and in the long run it would lead to happier relatitms 
between this country and India”. He pretested* not merely against 
the Rowlatt Bills, but declared that “the Government must under* 
stand that the repression of these riots by means of bombs from 
aeroplane and machine guns have produced an even worse effect 
than the original passage of the Rowlatt .Vet”. Sir Michael O' Dwyer 
had found the Panjab calm when he went there six years 1^, and 
was bequea^ing "to bis successor a revolutionary spirit which runs 
from one end to the other”. He told the House “that there should 
be an enquiry into not only the murders of English people,” but 
also into those administrative acts— the “use of aeroplane bmbt” 
the “arrest of men like Gandhi,’.' and the “employment of the agent 
prevocttitur by the police force”. He asked the Honse not to forget 
that the Indian National Congress did not wish permanent ofli^ils 
u> be installed as Governors. What one “particular bureancrat” 
had done to embitter "the relations between two great petmles” 
showed how very necessary, it was to concede the Indian demand. 

Mr* Bunaett (Sevenoaks, C. U. ) remarited that good ^feett 
would be produced in India by the introduction of the Indian Budget 
at this early date and by the determination expressed ,by the Sl^ 
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tnttijr of Stile to go forwud with his pnqected refonns. If in India 
wo froiljr asserted the iavr on the one hand and on the other met 
the ks^tioMte as|»raUons of the people and showed them that we 
wcee in qrmpatlqr with their prt^^resinve ideas, then he believed the 
problem would m solved. He resented the doubt which had been 
cam, or was sought to be cast, on the loyalty of the moderates in 
India. He paidatribnte to the successful policy of Sir George 
Ltofd on the occasion of the Bombay demonstrations on April ii. 
The situation on the morning of that day was most critical, but the 
troops and the police were instructed that no finger was t‘o be lifted 
^punst the demonstrators unless disorder took place. A native 
paper stated that the police w’ere regarded by the public as theif 
friends almost for the first time in the annals of Indian administra- 
tion, and the name of Sir George IJoyd was on everybody's lips. 

An AnMi^niont 

Mr- Neil Me- Lola (Labour; moved an amendment “that in the 
ophuon of th^s House the operation of the two Criminal I.aw 
(Amendment) Bifis which issued from the Kowlatt Report and which 
have been recently before the Indian I/:gislaiure should be Suspendeil 
mril this House has had an opportunity of expressing an o^ion upon 
them. He was afraid that the position of the Government in India 
MMby was very much the same as in the past. He reminded Mr. 
Montagu that the Government of India was still “too wooden, too 
non, too indastic, too antidilnvian to be of an^ ttse for the m^rn 
pniposes we have iivview", and that the igrstem of Government is still 
so "cumbrous, so designed as to prevent efficiency and change. If 
tlmre were only 400 dangerous people in India out of 235 millions 
srtntwas the necessity for. iha: drastic legislation ^ He appealed 
tOtMr. Montagu to disallow the l'''>wHai Act, which, he asserted would 
be used to prevent Indians from demanding better conditions, and to 
a Ju^cial Committee to consider the question and to let the 
InMsn people know that the Honse of Commons at least would look 
ea |hnm as brothers and partners in the Kmpire. Mr. Spoor (Bishop 
I-ab.) seconded the motion. 

Mr- Moiriaga in reply, regretted that he was still of M>ini(m that 
aa temporary measure tte Rowlatt Act was neces^, and he could 
not acc^ tte amendment. Tlie Rowlatt Commissioa came to the 
fB^mrion that to deal with this particular form of revtrintionaiy 
crime the ot^uaiy procedure of law could not be relied on. He 
afmed that levomtiooaiy movements could not be eradicated merely 

^ Rowlatt Aa was only 
to tnahiain oedir in the omntiy while the great sdiemea of reforms 
waragiiiMfiwMt^ 
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The amendment was negatived withoat a divisimi. The ddwta was 
continoed I9- Colonel Yate (Melton C. LientenantHColoiid A. 
Murray (Kincardine and Western, C. L,), Mr. A Shaw (KilhanxMA 
C. L.) and Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy (Hall, Central, L) 

Captain OrmabyQora (Stafford, C.U.) was glad the Semtary of 
State was qaite fom on the maintenance of law and order in India. 
He hoped that the Montagn-Chelmsford Reform Scheme woald be* 
come law at the earliest possible moment He urged that when the 
scheme took the form of a Bill the measures should not be leferreo 
to a Joint Cmnmittee, bat should go through both Houses in the 
usual way. Political reform in India most be aceompanied by a real 
reform of the educational system and an effort to develop the re> 
sources of India. ' Hitherto, '* he said, *‘by a fiscal system imposed 
by this country, suited to os, but not suited to or welcomed by India 
we have refnuned, both in our fiscal system and to the prejudice 
on thd part of the Government of India, from spending the revenue 
of India in the development of native Industries and specially on 
technical education.” 

In his opinion the British “ought to encourage the wealth and 
prosperity equally of all parts of His Majesty's Dominions’' 
“We are an Imperial Parliament,” he declared feelingly, '*and 
wo must in this matter think Imperially” he pleaded eloqnoatfy 
“that there should be no further opportunity of India saying that 
Plngland had selfishly imposed upon her a fiscal, comm^al, and 
industrial qrstem in her own interests, which is not in the interest ol 
Indian development and Indian prosperity”. This was well reedved 
by the House. 

Hie House then went into Committee, and the financial resolutlMs 
on the East Indian Revenue Accounts was agreed to. 
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Mr, Montagu delivered an important speech on Indian r^artns 
at a meeting of the Can^rii^e Uheral Association on July a/, igtS, 
The audience included many Indians. 

In the course of his speech he referred to Thyssen’s pamphlet 
cabled on January 23rd and emphasised the Kaiser's declaration 
in it that India would be conquered by Germany, that the rich 
revenue of Indian princes would flow in a golden stream to the 
Fatherland, and that in all the richest lands of the earth the German 
flag would fly over every other flag. That was the German idea 
of imperialism, namely subjugation, domination, spoliation and 
theft. Xo wonder India had taken steps to protect itself. Half 
a million men would come into the Indian army in the coming 
year compared with 15,000 yearly More the war. He was glad to 
say it was not only as privates that Indians were enlisting. There 
were already Indian olftcers holding His Majesty's commission in 
Palestine and Meso|)otamia, and they would be followed by others 
in substantial numbers. 

How much more India could do for us and for herself now 
had her industries only been deveio|)ed in the past ! When India 
.set out to make things like railway engines, trucks and even rails 
she found herself requiring machines from oversea which it was 
impossible to get on the necessary scale, and also skilled workers 
who were now so scarce all over the world. That state of things 
must end. One of the first duties of the Government pf India 
must be to start and steadily promote a policy wliich would enable 
India more and more to supply her needs by her own efforts out 
of her almost immeasurable resources. 


The Reform Report. 

Referring to the Report he said: The educated Indian mis 
taught in our schools by our teachers. He had learnt our ideals 
there and it was unjust to find fault with him when be asked what 
we had taught him to ask, namely, free institutions and self- 
government. Let us have it out once for all what was to be the 
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principle of our government in India. Was it to be domination,— 
subordination to the iron hand, where we have one principle of 
Government for India and another principle for the rest of the 
Empire ? How had we built up South Africa, Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand.’ Was not the principle of the British Empire the 
principle of a Commonwealth of free nations .’ Were we not to 
extend it to India ? Was the ideal of our empire geographical, 
not moral ? What if we said that to our American allies ? What 
if when we talked of the British ideal of self-governing institutions 
we drew a line somewhere in the Indian ocean and said thus far and 
and no further. That sort of theory was utterly impossible, utterly 
out of harmony with British ideas. During the past week he had 
^n sitting with Patiala and Sir S. P. Sinha in the Imperial War 
Conference and War Cabinet. Indians were increasingly being put in 
charge of districts all over India. One of the most successful 
military hospitals in Mesopotamia was in charge of an Indian 
medical officer. All this meant that we were putting Indians into 
important positions right up to the supreme authority of the British 
Empire, namely, the Imperial War Cabinet. Had they ever known 
a case in the history of the British Empire when what was called 
relaxation of British control had not meant closer union of the 
country concerned to the rest of the Empire ? Unfortunately India 
was at the moment not ready and disaster would await anyone wish- 
ing to give Home Rule to India to-day. The principle of our 
Government of India should be progressive realisation of responsi- 
ble Government, step by step, as India proved to the satisfaction of 
the people of Britain and their representatives in Parliament that she 
was ready for it, until one day we should complete the process and 
India too would take her place as one of the free nations in the 
Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire. That was 
the principle, that was the mi.ssion on which he went to India in 
order to advise the Government upon progressive realisation of 
responsible government within the British Empire, and that was the 
principle on which the report was founded. Would those who 
criticised the report ask themselves whether they admitted the 
principle ? If they did, they could proceed to argue about the 
report; if they did not there was no weapon probably except per- 
sonal abuse. If they admitted the principle he asked them to 
search their hearts. Some who said that they accepted the principle 
attacked the scheme which ^vas intended to carry out the principle 
mid would indeed attack any scheme because really in their hearts 
t^y did not admit the principle. Let them first admit the 
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principle and Uien examine the scheme dealing with the proposals 
themselves. 

The only way to teach men to exercise vote was to give them 
one, and the oniy way td teach them to use the vote wisely and well 
was to .give the people who were entrusted with power by the vote 
something worth doing. It was useless to ask a man to vote for 
his representative if that representative was powerless. 

Their first step, therefore, was to suggest that there should be 
as wide a representative direct franchise in India as could possibly 
be devised. 


Three Alternatives in Provincial Government 

Regarding the functions of the Provincial Government there 
were only three alternatives : Firstly, to keep them under complete 
official control. That would not be a move towards responsible 
government. Secondly, to give all the functions of Government to 
the Indians. That was not a move which we were justified in 
making to-day. Therefore the only remaining alternative was to 
give them some functions of Government now and leave others to 
be transferred to their control when we saw how they were getting 
on and how repret.entati^’e their new Parliaments were likely to be. 
He invited critics to tell him what other course there was. 

He had seen one con.structive idea, namel}', to select a little 
piece of India and make it a republic under the control of political 
officers and if that went well to enlarge the republic or to have 
other republics. That scheme did not commend itself to him. It 
was advanced by people loud in the belief that India was not fit 
for self-government and they proposed to demon.strate it by giving 
to one unfortunate part of India what they professed to believe no 
part of India was ready for. ^ 

There were enemies of re^nsible government in India who 
would seek to make it impossible by bringing it about too fast. 
There were people who said that democratic institutions were im- 
possible in the East and they pointed to Russia and Persia. Th^ 
-did nol oftm point to Japan. Some people in India thought that 
they were not going fas: enough ; the proposals had even been 
de^ribed as retrc^rade as increasing the power of the bureaucracy. 
Jt was only necessary to read the report to see that that was untrue. 
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No Distrust of the lodhui People. 

He could understand some Indians disregarding and discarding 
the proposals if they found in them what they were always suspicious 
of finding, namely, distrust of the Indian people. No such distrust 
existed in the minds of those who drew up the proposals. He did 
not believe any such distrust would be found in the proposals, He 
would explain on what the limitations and reservations in the proposals 
were based. They must look at facts. India was not yet, as critics 
in England, were never tired of telling, in the true sense Of the word 
a nation. There were differences oi caste, religion and race ac- 
companied by differences of objects and aims. It must be remem- 
bered that an overwhelming proportion of the people at present 
knew nothing of political institutions and could not read or write. 
I do" not mention these things as matters of blame. They were 
things we want to help to remedy. If India was not a nation we 
want to see it a nation. ^ 

During the war from one end of India to the other one found 
the Indians keen about the defence against the invader— a new 
national and imperial spirit. One saw signs of a greater India, a 
greater desire for co-operation among different races of India, and 
we want to help this development % giving them a common task. 
But there are factors long operating which militate against joint 
action, and the Government ought not to be asked to disregard these 
factors and treat India as if it were c .mparalde with any other part 
of the British Empire. 

Fitness to be proved at the bar of Parliament. 

Whenever India could prove at the Bar of the Parliament that 
these conditions were being cured, that education was spreading, 
that an electorate had been created, and that differences between 
races were disappearing, so surely under the scheme must Parlia- 
ment give more and more power to Indians. If these limitations 
of time and experience were disregarded, he believed it would be 
final to the whole experiment. As the result of the proposals, he 
would see British control relaxed as Indian control was substituted, 
sndhe would see thereby the connection of love, affection and gratitude 
between India and England strengthened auvl increased. But the 
oonbrol must be Indian control, not the control of one section of the 
peq;^, and most be exercised through representative electorates. 
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Some said it would be better to postpone it till after the war, but 
they would not say so if they favoured it. It was always the people 
who did not like a thing, who favoured doing it to«roorjrow or next 
^ay. The pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government was that 
substantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as 
possible. 

Scheme open to modification. 

It would be arrogant to a degree of folly to say that the scheme 
as it stood bad to be passed into law. Its authors submitted it 
with a full sense of responsibility for criticism. If anybody would 
suggest a better way they would find in them and in the Government 
heartfelt thanks and ready acceptance. But whether it was by this 
way or some other w,ay. we had to put the feet of India oq the 
road to national good and self>government. Otherwise all the 
glorious work which generations of Englishmen had done to build 
up that gre.it empire would lack its supreme vindication and iustU 
fication. It would Ite said that what we had succeeded in doing 
in every other part of the British Empire, except for the moment 
unfortunately in Ireland, that what our forefathers, for ^example. Sir 
Thomas Monro and Macaulay, said that we ought to do, we had failed 
to do in India. It would Ije said of us that we went on untiringly 
in unimaginative but excellent regions of material well-being and 
prosperity, but that when we came in India alone to tackle the task 
of feeding man’s soul by teaching him. equipping him, and 
giving him power to decide his own destinies, we were too 
timid to do it. That was a criticism which we could not 
risk in the judgment of i.istory. It wus a criticism which there 
was no reason to ri.sk and he begged the people of Britain not to 
think that they could cut the knot by throwing India to its untrained 
)>e(^le at this moment, nor by refusing to begin progressive realisa- 
tion •)! responsible Government, step by step, giving the Indians 
opportunity and knowledge that they had only to prove that they 
had acquired the neces.sary habits and conventions of political life 
and responsibility to gain the whole measure which other countries 
enjoyed. If we did that, we made India for ever peaceful and 
we had a right to except from India for ever peace and contentment 
within the British Empire. 
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Montagu's Eltetion Speech at Cambridge— Nor. ipxdL 

l^ tiie course of bis election speechat Cambridge delivered in 
Noi^ 1918 Nr. Montagu said that he had a few wortb to say upon a 
subject of • interesf and importance to himself, namely, the pledge 
g^en to the great fmpire of India through him and repeated by the 
Ffemier and Mr. Bonar Law in the Election manifesto recently 
issued..] . 

India’s Part in Ihe War. 

During tbe^ War 1,161,789 Indians had been recruitted and 
i, 2 15,338; men had been sent overseas from India, 101,4390! 
whoin, had become casualties. Nobody could say that India, 
Qwinfg ^ her sympathy with the Allies’. cause and her belief in our 
ideals, did not, of her own free will, share our trouble and bear 
her part in our victory and show herself a partner in the British 
Empire a|' she must be treated in the future. If I am returned to 
Parliament it would be#ny principal endegTOur to continue the work 
I have begun, to launch India securely along the path to Self 
Government. The proposals in the Report had not met with 
universal approbation. 

Two Sets ^ Opponents. 

The principal opponents belonged to two sets. Firstly, those 
who, like Mrs. Besant ahd her friends of the Indian National 
Congress, thought he had not gone far enough, and secondly, those 
who like Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association thought 
he had gone much too far. He had been greatly surprised to find 
the two sets agreed on one point, namely, that the proposals did con- 
form to the principles of the announcement of August 20. 1917. 

Nobody would be gladder than himself if he could feel that India 
today was ready for Home Rule but nobody, not even the extreme 
partisans, could say that India was ready for Home Rule to-day. He 
would not be concerned with the Government of India if he did not 
believe that if the Indians were given an opportunity of serving 
their country and working together, a growing sense of Nationalism 
would come. If he did not believe them, there would be no 
promise in these Reforms. All that could now be said was that 
there was a minority looking forward to the day when they could 
achieve what they, like himself, desired. He wanted Self-Govern- 
mant for India to be a success, and in order that it might be a 
aucceie he looked forward to giving increased opportunities. The 
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safeguard* did not mean mistrust. Contingeneies must beW 
vided for. v r 

Lord STdenham’s Suggntimit Ridkided. 

I^rd Sydenham had made seven recommendations, thtf first six df 
which were taken from the Report. Lord Sydenham wanted a iacge 
increase in decentralisation ; so did the report. .He wanted direct 
representation, so did the Report. He wanted a^ter Kbetly for the 
Provincial Governments from the Centikl Gdvernment^ but be 
could not give any power over the Provmcia) Governments, the 
Report would. Lord Sydenham wanted to give complete respond 
bility in local Provincial affairs ; so did the Report : so did Lorn 
Ripon in 1885. Lord Sydenham would be satisfied with giving^what 
ought to have been ^ven thirty ydkrs ago. For the rest ha would 
take one or two districts in every province, remove the, Britidi 
Civil Service and put in the Indian Civil Servants and thereby he 
thought he would satlsfy^tbe pronouncement of August sodw If 
such proposals were carried India would^have every right to say 
that we had broken our pledges. If they must have a controverqr 
on the Reforms^ he begged Lord Sydenham and his friends to 
conduct it in the interests of India and to recognise that everything 
else was of secondary consideration. >> 

He had just been banded a ciiaular from Lord Sydenham asking 
for subscriptions to the Indo^British Association as insurance 
premiums for British interests in India. That was not the way to 
build up an Empire. That was not a principle to be tolerated in 
consideration d this great Imperial question. British trade had 
done marvels for India, but he rested his case on the welfiire of 
the Indian people. The interest of a Constitution could not be 
bartered for the interest of any trade. On this great question, they 
must decide between the spirit of to day and the spirit of 317 
years ago. 

Lord Lutdowfie. 

Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords recently regretted his 
(Montague’s) promise of responsible Government for India. It is even 
said that the Indian soldiers opposed this. Mr. Montajpie in tfaRi 
connection quoted a letter he had received ihom an bdian officer fn 
Palestine. The officer declared thatall sensible MuhanwnidanslwoBBr» 
ed the Montagne>Chelmidord Report and proceeded.— “ tliiiM in 
India have changed very much and are taoidly chtt^dm* 
see in the Indian army to-day would scarcely be believed. WoiM 
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yw believe tbat the Brahmanas, Rajputs, Sikhs and Muhammadans will 
(line at the same table without even a shade of caste prejudice? 
In tbe regiments which have been serving in France all Indian 
officers on many occasions mess together. Also there is a wonder- 
ful change in their aspirations and views." 

This letter angered Lord Lamsdowne. His great predecessor, 
Lord Mbrley, rqnarked that it was not easy for a man to apply to a 
new time the experience gained in a gj^neration of honest labour in 
an olden time. The choice must now l)e made between the epoch 
of Lord JnnsdoAvne and tbe epoch of Lord Chelmsford. 

The India of to*day 

^ If you could see the India Britain has done so much to build up, 
die quickening effect of education we have introduced, which India 
so eagerly desires to extend, if you could realise tlie potential wealth 
diat awaits the investment of British capital for the benefit of India, 
if you acknowledged the marvellous response to our demand which 
<Mir cause has aroused in India, if you realised how the supply of 
men was only' limited by the lack of training and habit, how the 
supply of matermi ^vas only limited by undeveloped manufacturing 
cai^ity. how the supplies generally were only limited by poverty 
gaused by undeveloped resources, if you knew the eager welcome 
given to tbe principle of partnership in the Empire, then 1 am sure 
you would sympathise with pt}' determination.— despite the frenzied 
complaint of those who w'ouid risk all in their hurry and bitter 
wailing, those who w'ould treat India as a sort of cry.stalli.sed fruit.— 
to do my share in fini.shing the work Ircgun and to see Britain and 
India indi.ssolubly united in an ideal of freedom. 


THE "NATION*' ON INDIAN BEFOHHS 

{TktfflUon'iug is an extract f rum the Elitorial column of the 
NcUvon" of May 2$, igi 8 . This is one 0/ those sober English 
Papers which alike for its breadth of viciv and perspieacUy of judg- 
ueui has made the name of England endearing to all. Its presen- 
talion of the Indian cause is so clear, unprejudiced, and just that 
there ts hardly anything which the most ardent Indian Nationalist 
tm profltahly urge more or add to it — ED. ) 

- A .Coalitiom whether it deals with' Ireland or with India, is 
iqtt 10 be the most dangerous of all forms of Government in a 
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composite Empire. A Tory Government may yield nothing but 
it e.Ncites no defusive expectations. A Liberal Government nqr 
arouse hopes, and in some measure fulfil them. A Coalition is apt 
to promise, while its. acts render fulfilment impossible. We dare' 
not risk in India the failures and provocations which two successive 
(.'oalitions have accumulated in Ireland. The perallel is ominooa. 
but it would be folly to refuse to face risks which lie in tlie nature 
of these combinations...Let us hope th.it Mr. Montague will be more 
fortunate than Mr.' Duke, but it will be well to adjust our calculi 
lions tp the probability that -the bureaucracy and the well-organised 
British commercial interests in India will find backing in the War 
Cabinet for their o|t])osition to any large or significarii concessions. 
The recent .refusal to allow a deputation of influential Indian 
nationalists to come to England to state their case is a reminder 
that the forces of resistance are alert and strongly {tosted at the 
centre of power. 

There is one circumstance in the Indian problem which may 
incline even the most realistic and the least generous of the older 
.school to large concessions. The military aspect of our eastern 
proidems had changed fundamentally since Mr. Montague's appoint- 
ment was first made. 

The German line lay no farther East than Poland, and in 
Asiatic Turkey the Russian Army was holding on advanced line 
which included the Armenian provinces. To-day the crumbli^ 
of the Russian State has opened to the Tiirco-Germans a door of 
penetration which may carry them dangerously near to the outpotta 
of India. The effect of the < ierman advance is evident in Persia. 
The benevolent interest of lierlin in Afghanistan, of which the latest 
phase is the suggestion that the .\mccr should be provided with 
a port in lialuchistan, is another symptom of the trend of German 
policy. 

This Turco-Gcrman penetration of the northern roads which 
lead to the backdoors of India can have no dangers for us. unless, 
all sense of statesmanship deserts us. The future depends on our 
realisation of the fact that the true defence of India in the genera- 
tions to come must be neither distance nor the sea, neither deserts 
nor the Himala}'as, but the 

Contentment of the Indian peoples 

with their lot. This va^i population would laugh at the hare 
-suggestion of invasion if it were mobilised to defend a which 
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it regarded as its own. The key to the nvUitary problem is policy. 

ever we bad'ventured to make India a self-supportingt defensive 
■nit, it would have ceased to be a lure for conquerors. Ibat means 
liowiever, die abmidonment of the jealous traditions trbicb feared 
to train native officers, feared to entrust native regiments with 
artillary, and omitted to build op in India the local industries on 
■diich a modem army must depend. These fears were prudent 
only so long as we conceived of ourselves as conquerors governing 
by the sword. They will vanish when once we have faced the 
necessiQr of conceding Indians Self-Government. India can be 
held against.all comers if Indians feel that they are defending not 
merely the soil of their native land but a Government based on 
their.own consent. If, on the other hand, we hesitate to give, or 
give grudgingly, it follows that we shall continue to neglect its 
defen Sve resources, adhere to the tradition of confiding its defence 
to a White garrison, and thereby risk, not perhaps its loss but at 
least intrigues and alarms which may and must make our con- 
tinued rule in India burdensome, to ourselves and irksome to its 
people. To say that 


The Danger to India 

lies at some distant date to a successful foreign invasion is to take 
a very narrow view. 'The odds are that the actual invasion will 
never be risked, or will fail if the attempt is made. The danger 
rather is that a discontented India whose millions we dare not arm 
for. the defence of their Motherland is a standing invitation to 
intriguing politicians and ambitious soldiers. Their plots, their 
temptations, and above all. their armaments and our counter arma- 
ments are danger enough without an actual invasion. If we will 
not arm India to defend herself, we must permanendy conscribe 
our own manhood to do it. If we do arm her. it follows that we 
first see to it that she is contented with her lot. 

Contentment is not a condition of mind into which a country 
can be hypnotised by phrases.. The Indian demand for Home 
Ksde is only a way of summing up the will of a people to deal 
itself with a whole complex of problems which touch its interest 
and its self-respect. The land which still dazzles the ambitious 
soldier is so poor that the daily income of its Inhabitants was 
leckoned, at the opening of this century, m something less than a 
penny a head. Sir Chmles Elliott, a very high authority, said that 
die agricidtoral population never knows from year’s end to 
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year's end wihat it is to have their hunger satisfied.” Even to^y 
only one*fifth of the children of school*age go to school, thonglk 
native Baroda has contrived to establish universal education. 

Grimnce of the Colour Line 

The grudging admission of Indians to responsible posts, the 
closing to them, until Mr. Montague's recent decision^ of commissioned 
ranks in the Army, and the rankling insult of their treatment in 
our Colonies— all these things have made our problem something 
more than a question of political machinery. Home Rule means 
for Indians the power to remedy these grievances. If Mr. Monta- 
gue's proposals are still transitional, as we suppose they will be, 
and slop short of full responsible government, the interval which* 
.separate them from that ideal must not be large, and the grant must 
cairv with it its own latent promise of expansion. If for the time 
ti'.e Central Government is still an English Bureaucracy and if the 
\ iceroy's Council, however it may be developed, fall short of being 
a sovereign representative body, there must be com|)ensation in the 
provinces. Unless these at least, subject to the veto of the Viceroy's 
-Government, are given responsible government, the scheme will 
fail dangerously short of satisfying Indian aspirations. A fairly 
lr<ng traditional period already lies behind us, and Lord Morley’s 
rvrtorms are a foundation on which a much more imposing structure 
c f autonomy must now Ih: built. The War has clianged all the 
conditions of our problem. It has made of the “ self-determina- 
tion " of subject peoples an ideal to which all civilised governments 
do homage, even if it be only lip-bomage. The pace of reforms 
i:a.s Ireen qirickened. Mankind must contrive to cover in a few 
years an evolution which in normal times might have been spread' 
over a generation. 


XE. BEBNABD HOUGHTON ON BEFOBXB. 

' The folhmng is un exiraci ^rom an arTiek which apptarti w 
' • JiuTm," the Cmtgms Organ in England, mr the ttgnahirt a/ 
Mr. Bernard Houghton, late of the Indian Civil StrvUe.] 

The Simla Government has in some respects administered Indfat 
well. But, as the Report says, “it Is no longer sufficient to 
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■administer India.” It is no longer suilicient to say, as some would 
have it : “ We give you justice ; we give you order ; we give you 
>roads ; we put those who so desire it in the way of making money ; 
what more do you want?” Here is no case for the official, however 
'painstaking, but for the statesman ; — fora statesman who. like Cavour, 
will plan, knead, and mould all circumstances, level all obstacles, 
•concentrate all energies on the single object in view — in this case, 
responsible government. From this standpoint Simla 'has an ill 
record. It does not inspire trust. 

The Government which has shown its efficiency in Mesopotamia, 
■its loyalty by the ignoring of Lord Moriey's orders on local self- 
government-. its liberalism by the internments without trial, its 
sympathy with free institutions by the Press and other arbitrary Acts, 
(^s not come to the task with clean hands. But this is not the 
worst. The whole tone of the resolutions and acts of the Govern- 
ment, the speeches of its Ministers in the Council Chamber, breathe 
a settled hostility to popular aspirations and evince a resolution to 
yield no power .s.ave under duress. To hand over the control of 
these momentous reforms to such officials is like handing over the 
introductions of free institutions in Germany to a Ministry of 
Prussian Junkers or the establishment of Home Rttle to the Orange 
•Grand Committee. There is no community of aim. There is 
■rather antagonism of will. 

But, it will be said, .surely the Report ha.s introduced modifica- 
tions into the government of India which may breathe some life 
into the dry bones of officialdom. Modifications there are but they 
do not suffice. The addition of another Indian in the F.xecutive 
Council can achieve little, even if, as by no means follows, he is in 
full sympathy with the great popular movement in India. The 
Legislative Council will, indeed, for the first time, have an elected 
majority. But its power is paralysed by the creation of a new 
Council of State which avowedly wil! answer all the purposes of the 
■old official bloc. So much for the credit. On the debit side we 
read that Simla will be less under the control of the (reformed ) 
India Office, that the staff will be increased, and, perhaps, even less 
in touch with district life than hitherto, that the capacity of the 
Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters must 
be unimpaired.” Small wonder that some prominent Indians, on 
reading these provisions, have confessed to a feeling akin to despair. 
How can India receive with a smile reforms which leave Simla, 
the head and front of the bureaucratPc system, unreformed, nay. 
■rather strengthened against the {People’s will ? “ Did men laugh,” 
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once exclaimed Voltaire, “ when they saw Phalairs’ bull being made 
red hot ? ” Either a new and popular spirit must be infused into 
the Central Government or its power must be vastly curtailed. 
Simla must be eithered bettered or fettered. Otherwise, the 
Montague-Cheimsfbrd scheme will fail, exactly as the Morley- 
Minto scheme has failed, and its hiilure may wreck alike the- 
honour of England and the weal of India. 

The least measure that can bring about a degree of harmony 
between Simla and the Indian people, and ensure that it will 
neither let nor hinder but truly help forward the march to\vard$ 
self-government, would seem to lie in reform of the central govern- 
ment on the same lines as those in the Provinces. That is to say. 
certain subjects should be transferred to Indian Ministers selected 
from the I.egislative Assembly, who will also be members of the 
Executive Council. (3nly. as 1 have already suggested in the case 
of the Provinces, the Minister or Ministers must be responsible 
to the Assembly and removable by it. There can be no training 
in self-government without a responsible elected Assembly, and 
without power there is no responsibility. In such a change there 
is nothing cataclysmal, nothing to inspire fear or to shake con- 
hdcpce. It forms a reasonable halfway house on the way to 
self-government. It gives occasion whereby the people may learn 
the art of ruling, the rulers may shed the hard shell of bureaucracy. 
Through it the central government, now .so Isolated, must inevitably 
be brought more into .sympathy ami harmony with the new life 
in India. 

If, as none may doubt, the goal before India is federation, the 
Council of State may well remain as the emliryo of a future Senate. 
The function of a Senate is to preserve the autonomy, the inde- 
pendent life, of the Provinces, whilst the other Chamber expresses, 
develops, and quickens the life of the nation as a whole. Of 
necessity the Council of State will at first have a strong official 
tinge. For that reason, and because the present is a stage of 
transition and training, its power over transferred subjects should 
be limited. In reserved subjects it should lie supreme. It might 
hold a position analogous to the Grand Committees in the Provinces. 
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LORD SYDENHAM 


Lord Syddiham on Indian Reforms. 

[The following appeared in the " National News ” of England 
over the signature of Lord Sydenham. This is one of his Lordship's 
most clegr presentation of his views of the matter.] 

For more than four years the British people have been fighting 
for their existence in conditions of increasing stress. Sacrifices 
have ^en demanded from ail alike. Sorrows have touched every 
home. The freedom of the individual has given way to the stern 
exigencies of War, and burdens of many kinds have been cheer- 
fully borne. - As we strive to follow the swaying fortunes of- our 
arms, rejoicing in the splendid gallantry and devotion of our sailors 
and soldiers on sea and in the air, grieving for the he.ivy 
losses and the suffering entailed, and working strenuously to supply 
the needs of our fighting men, there has been no time to watch the 
rapid growth of a dangerous movement in India. In our intense 
preoccupation, the small section of English-educated politicians of 
the Indian upper caste saw their opportunity and have turned it to 
the fullest account. We are now face to face with demands I)ased 
upon the avowed intention of making British Rule impossible, and 
we shall, while .still engrossed in the world War, be called upon to 
take decisions upon wliich the fate of India must depend. 


A Seditious Group. 

When War broke out it was certain that the Princes and Chiefs 
of India who realise what the downfall of Britain must mean to 
their class, would heartily and generously support the Imperial 
cause. It was as certain that the gallant Indian Army, under 
British officers whom it loved and trusted, would fight bravely 
wherever duty called. .So much everyone who knew India con- 
fidently expected. What we did not expect was that the invaluable 
help of the Chiefs and of the fighting classes of India and the 
resources of the country, the utilisation of which for War purposes 
has brought wealth and prosperity to many Indians, would be 
alleged as ralid reasons for handing over power to a little fraction 
of the pqpulafton which has not only done nothing to help the. 
Empire at a crisis in its fate, but has, by raising a ferment in India 
and by preaching contempt for British JRule broadcast since the 
Vi'ar tegan, done its utmost to increase our abounding difiiculties. 
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Grave happenings ke^t secret- 

The Report of the Viceroy attd the Secretary of State practicalljr 
admits this claim, and is mainly concerned with finding means ci 
placating the little body, of political agitators who have not even 
taken the trouble to veil their objects. The authors of this report 
disregard the grave happenings in India since August 1914, of which 
the public at home Itas been kept in ignorance. They are as 
oblivious of the pregnant experience of recent years, which has 
shown that every concession to the political party has led to 
outrages and to fresh demands couched in truculent language. 
I.ord Curzon's partition of Bengal, which was welcomed by die 
.Mohamedan population of the severed portion, was made the e-xcuse 
for a violent agitation, which \vis not in the least appeased when the 
territorial frontiers of the Bengali nation were restored in 1911. 
The announcement that Lords Morler and ^linto were incubating 
reforms led to a dangerous campaign of seditious oratory in Upper 
India and elsewhere, necessitating special measures of precaution. 
Then followed bomb outrages and the assassination of Europeans, 
to be succeeded by the murder of Indian police officers. The 
mission of Mr. Montague to India— a concession to agitation in the 
middle of the War— gave a fresh impulse to the forces of disorder, 
and the shameful organised attacks by Hindus upop peaceful 
Moslem villagers in Bihar was planned in anticipation of “ reforms ” 
which were expected to mark the further weakening of British rule. 
Whenever there has been yielding to the political dii/ue. as In the 
release of Mrs. Besant from her pleasant place of internment, an 
increase of clamour and viuiperatton has resulted. 

A Crazy Constitution. 

No one who has not closely followed the "Home Rule’’ or 
"Self-government within the Empire” movement during recent 
years, its propaganda and effects, can form an accurate estimate 
of the certain result of the adoption of the crazy constitution which 
the Report attempts to set forth. There are defects in our system 
of government which have often been pointed out. and some of 
them are now to be remedied ; but that system has worked miracles 
in Iiuiia, and there is not the faintest sign of ' a real ]>opular desire 
for any change. The number of Indians holding offices of every 
kind has been steadily increasing. The Viceroy and Secretary of 
S>tate record, but fail to perceive, the signifiance of the fact that, 
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under the Mcffley-Minto Reforms, Government has “generally 
preferred to give way” when face to foce “with anything approach- 
ing solid opposition on the part of Indian members.” In other 
words, Indian opinion— as is right and proper— now carries full 
troight. Where these Reforms have foiled is that the elected 
Members of Council represent only a small privileged minority 
of the population, and nearly half of them are lawyers whose 
interests are, in too many cases, antagonistic to those of the real 
people of India. Here lies scope for further changes directed to 
ensure the representation of the working classes. A drastic over- 
hauling of the whole system of education, which is visibly retarding 
progress, would be the wisest reform that could be undertaken ; 
but only a strong Government could carry it out in face of interested 
political opposition. 


Russia’s Lesson, 

Kvervone who realises all that is now at stake in India, the great 
Imperial interests involved in the maintenance of order, the wonder- 
ful progress since the Mutiny, and the appaling object lesson which 
the collapse of authority in Russia has provided, must study the 
proposals of the Report. The picture of Indian conditions w'hich 
it presents fails to portray essential facts. The object at which it 
aims is to appease an artificial agitation by concessions which would 
have the effect of undermining all authority in India, and, by the 
administrative confusion which they involve, would powerfully 
stimulate and even justify the demand for more. So long as India 
is absolutely dependent upon Great lUitain for internal order, for 
protection again.st external aggression, and for the credit which is 
enabling her to build up industries steadily growing, the paramount 
power of our Rule must be maintained, not by constitutional 
artifices, but as a living force everywhere recognised and respected. 
A Government which shows weakness is doomed. 
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I 9i8 ] MORLEY ON INDIAN REFORMS, 

VISCOUliT MORLBT OM IMDUM BBFORIB. 

NaUunai lAbtral Cti/^—June 9Sf 1918, 

[At the National Liberal Club (Eng.) there was a distin* 
guisfaed gathering of eminent Indians, many M. Ps, and Lords, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Lincoinshire on the un> 
veiling of a marble bust of Lord Morley presented to him by 
bis friends and admirers, mainly Indian. Lady Baig (Abbas Ali) 
unveiled the bust, and Sir M. Bhawanagre presented it with 
a fitting speech. Lord Morley thanked them in reply and in 
the course of his speech made a reference to the Indian Re- 
forms then uppermost in everyone’s mind.] 

The motto of Lord Minto and himself was “Rally the mo* 
aerates” and he hoped that that would continue to be the 
aim. Whatever changes might be necessary, no security could 
be certain unless they had the moderates with them. Lord 
Minto once wrote to him, “1 do believe we can accumulate 
great influence if we only give to the people of India evidence 
of sympathy.” Then the present Sovereign of this realm, who 
had just returned from India, made a speech at the Guildhall 
in which he said that sympathy was the keyword to success 
in holding the loyalty of and doing service for the Indians. 
Sympathy was no substitute for wise government ; but, on the 
other band, no government was wise which tried to do with* 
out it, and that certainly was a maxim that was followed du- 
ring the time that Lord Minto was responsible for the govern- 
ment of India. 

Lord Cromer iiad said a wise thing when he declared that 
it was much better to give an Indian an appointment over an 
Englishman, even though he was the less competent of. the 
two. That was paradoxical, but it meant that you gained more 
in popular content than you lost in not having the best ad- 
ministrator. One did not need to have the genius of Aristotle 
to perceive that a Viceroy and a Secretary of State tiroitld be 
all the more likely to understand the feelings, the opinions, 
the drift of India if they had an Indian on the Advisory 
Executive Council. Looking back upon that controversy, he 
would say that the . most essential of all reforms was the adop- 
tion df the principle that no Indian was unfitted as such to 
fulfil the highest duties of citizenship and the highest respon- 
sihilities of government. He recalled in this connexion the 
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soleinn and aacred promise given by Queen ^nctoria that member* 
ship of any ilce'^thia the Empire should not disqualify anybody 
for the bolding of office 

The admission of an Indian to the Secreury of State's Coun- 
cil was the most stiffly opposed of all tlie Morley-Minto re- 
forms, but it was now the one reform to which there was no 
(^position at all. It had been, on the contrary, extended and 
amplified. In this respect they had been thoroughly justified by 
experience. 

The Beforms. 

Neither Lord Minto nor himself ever said that their reforins 
would put a stop to agitation, or that they would satisfy the 
political hunger of India. He was content, and he was sure 
Lord MintOk would have been content, when he read tirat the 
feeling of the people of India was never so good as in 1914. 
Lord Hardinge also spoke of the vast political improvement 
that had taken place, and said it was entirely ^ due to Lord 
Minto and himself. 

Correspondents had asked him what he thought of the pro- 
pt^l reforms. He would be precipitate if he gave a bold 
•‘Aye’’ or “No", or praise or dispraise, though it would not 
matter if he did. He had given a careful study to the report. 
"Copiousness,’’ he remarked "makes every thing more respect- 
able to me ; it is a literary habit”, but he was not guing to 
pronounce on the clauses, or what, might happen on the Com- 
mitted stage. He felt that he could not be mistaken in tra- 
cing the lineaments of the parental physiognomy of 1909 in 
the progeny of 191$. He had been reproached for stating 
tlutt he would not take part in a reform of India that might 
leed to an Indian Parliainenu He would like to know what 
was meant by a Parliament. He did not know whether the 
outcome of the proposals now before the country would amount 
to a Parliament, and . what sort of a Parliament it would be. 
'Iberefore, that might well be postponed. But no one could 
suppose for a moment that all the convulsion and passion 
sweeping over the world was going to pass India by. Nothing 
could be more irrational than to imagine the people of India 
as saying diat they were out of all this and wanted nothing. 
There were great and powerful bodies of Indians of whom that 
was not in the least degree true. As to the immediate pro- 
poede, h9 had the' privilege and advantage of being the col- 
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league of the Secretary of Sttte for India, and while be ^ 
that Mr. Montagu’s orders were more likely to 1^, on the whole 
^recommended than any other that could be imagined, be de» 
precated at this early stage in the discushion of the matter the k^n d 
of truculence of tone already adopted by some oi^ans of opinion 
who treated this serious and important movement in oo nn e irion 
with India as if it were a mere passing difference in our 
own pubiic and political life. We needed all the fre^om 
from party passion that we coulo get to bring us sidely through 
the difficult position in which we were. He had the behest 
admiration for the zealous counsels and active esperiencti and 
influence which Mr. Montagu had brought to bear on the piobr 
lems of Indian government from the day that he entered the 
India Office, and no doubt he had continually cast the lead 
and uken his soundings before making his recomtflendatinns. 
Was it surprising that India should show herself alive and awake 
to all the events that were now passing in the world f 

Lord Macaulay once said “Do you think we can give the In- 
dians knowledge without awakening their ambition? Do you 
think we can awaken their ambition without giving them some 
legitimate vent for it ?*’ And then he said “It may be the 
public mind of India may expand under our system until it 
has outgrown our system”— that was to say, that, having be* 
come instructed in European knowledge, the Indians ‘ might in 
some future age demand European institutions. That was a 
process, said he, which would have to be carefully watched. 
It would have to be faced, and those .would be just and wise 
statesmen who did not shrink from letting the Imperial public 
realise all that might lie before them. It could not be met by 
dogmatic negatives ; there could have to be considerate treat* 
ment, whether in the form of Mr.. Montagu’s proposals or in any 

other form. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAra ON THE REFORMS. 

[The following appeared in the Daily Telegraph (Lond.) of 
Aug. laig. As a sample of the Anti*Indian Reform campaign led 
by Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association the article 
quoted below will be read with interest !n India ] 

If it were not for our pre-occupation with the War, especially 
at so critical a time in its present course, we should be pro* 
babljr paying more attention to some of those questions absut 
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Indian reform which were raised by Lord Sydenham in the 
Houm of Lords a week ago. We confess to a certain uneasiness 
on the subject, because points of great imponance, as it seems 
to us, are being uken as settied, and considerations which are 
very germane to the issue are being put aside and negiected. 
When the Montagu-Cheimsford scheme was placed before the 
House, it was settled that certain Committees should be appoint- 
ed in ordSr to examine the details of the scheme, and the 
natural inference was that their report would be submitted to 
the House before any further steps were taken. We iiave now 
before us the views taken by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council and we will venture to say that such re- 
markable proposals are by no means of a kind that can be 
accepted without a great deal of anxious consideration. So far 
we can gather from the telegrams received from Simla, the 
Committee of non-official iiiembers of the Legislative Council, 
although approving in principle the Montagu-Chelmsiord scheme, 
allow themselves to make recommendations which are not so 
much of the natuie of reforms as in their essence revolution- 
ary. Naturally, perhaps, they ask for the introduction of res- 
ponsible government into the Government of India, with a 
division of reserved and transferred subjects, the latter to be 
under the control of a Minister or Ministers with consequential 
budgetary, powers. They then proceed to demand fiscal auto- 
nomy on the Dominions ipodel, and it is suggested that the 
Viceroy’s powers should be limited to military and political 
matters, and also to those affecting the defence of India. We 
have mentioned only the relatively moderate proposals. There 
are others which go much farther. The Indian Executive 

Government is to be half European and half Indian; the 
institution of a Privy Council—a very legitimate object of cri- 
ticism^is condemned : 53 per cent, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, it is suggested, should be recruited in India, while 15 
per cent, of the commissioned ofiicers of the Indian Army 
oil^ also be Indians. These are the salient proposals ; but we 
may remark that those which were urged by dissentient members 
of the Committee, were, of course framed after the model of the 
resolutions passed by the Indian Congress at Bombay. If we were to 
that what the Committee demands. Or at all events, what some 
members of the Committee demand, is a complete up-to-date 
democracy of the Russian type, it would hardly be exaggerating the 
general tendency of this Report 
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Our objection, however, to this or any other scheme put forward 
does not depend so much on individual propositions as on the kind 
of assumption which underlies the whole procedure. In our 
opinion it is absolutely wrong that the India office should take for 
granted certain changes in India without any adequate discussion of 
the principles involved. The whole Indian scheme, with its mani* 
fest difficulties, and in some cases its absurdities, lias never received 
any ad^uate discussion in Parliament, and the appointment of these 
Committees ought to have been surrounded with greater safeguards ; 
at all events they ought not to have been appointed in advance of 
any general agreement on the MontagU'Chelmsford scheme. So 
far as this country is concerned, we see no reason to presuppose 
that proposals of an exceedingly serious and far-reaching character 
must, as a matter of course, and without any hestitation, be approved. 
To some extent we are being kept in the dark on vital points on 
which it is absolutely necessary we should have the opportunity for 
clear and unbiassed opinion. Take the case of the Report of the 
Rowiatt Committee. Lord Sydenham urged in the House of Lords 
that though this was a State paper of the greatest significance, we 
have not yet had the findings of the Committee in any complete 
form laid before us. “It was essential” Lord Sydenham said, 

“ that Parliament and the public should not be left dependent on 
extracts from the Indian papers for information in this matter.” He 
made the very natural suggestion that there had been some reluct- 
ance in publishing these revelations, for the revelations themselves 
are extremely serious and important. Within recent years, as most 
of those who have been in India know, there has been in existence 
a far reaching revolutionary movement which, to make its menace 
the more sinister, is under secret control. Of course, the Germans 
at the outbneak of the War did ail they could to take a part in re- 
volutionary activity. There was definite attempt made to import . 
arms into India, and a very grave and threatening plot in the Punjab 
was discovered happily just in time. As a matter (>f fac‘ , the story 
told by the Rowiatt Committee 4 s that of a widely spread criminal 
conspiracy with ramifications existing all over the world, and tbd 
names of several prominent Indian politicians are mentioned whose 
speeches and writings were an open incentive to murder and assas* 
sination The defence made for the non-publication of this Report 
is not of a very convincing character. Lord Islington said that 
“ owing to a misunderstanding” copies of the Re^rt had only 
been despatched as late as Oct. 9, and that to avoid any further, 
delay the Secretary of State had given instructions that the Repoyf 
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i^ld be Imprinted in this countiy and laid before Parliament in the 
eonraeof a fortnight or three «eek|. We agree with the Itlarquii 
of Crewe that what Lord IsHogton called a misunderstanding 
amounts to a reailjr grave blunder. Here is information, equallj 
valuable and serious wbicb, from whatever cause, is kept back, 
ahhodgh long ago it ought to havn been made available for due con* 
rideratio»by the House. Nor must we forget that, in view of the 
tfrastic changes recommended by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
every opportunity ought to be given for a full discussion, not only of 
die reasons which make this or a similar reform advisable or neces- 
sary, but also of the*undoubted perils involved in a revolutionary 
movement, the existence of which everyone acknowledges, but 
which it seems convenient for certain officials to ignore. 

LORD ISLINGTON ON INDIAN REFORMS. 

(Pall Man Gasatta) 

[The Rt, Hon. Lord blington, G. C. M, G., D.S.O. P.C. was 

tht Undtr^Seeretary of Staio for India last ysar,] 

Thote who are indulging in criticism of the proposed construc- 
tional changes tor India think too much of conditions as they ought 
to be and‘|oo little of conditions as they are. The ideal must, of 
course, be kept ^ sight. But the difficulties that make it impossible 
to realise the ideal all at once must equally be kept in view. India 
has never had responsible Government, as we understand it Indians 
have nqt yet become a unified people, though during the past gen- 
■ eration they have made considerable progress in that direction. 
These circumstances make it necessary togo forward with great 
caution. It is far better to move forward slowly than to take a false 
SH^ that might prejudice India's future. « 

I maintain tbat-the only fair way to measure the institutions 
that tire projected is to compare them with those that exit at present 
in Ifadia^, Can any one who has made such a comparison say that 
the Report on Tndian Constitutional Reforms does not propose a 
definite break with the past? Can anyone who has made such a 
comparison deny that Indians are, for the first time, to have a mea- 
sure Cjf cpntrd over the official bureaucracy r 

extent to which such contred can be handed over is, 
ihlir alCa matter of detail. The main poim is that die prfn^ple on 
iti^ governance is baaed is to be revolotionised. Anyone 
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vho hw gn^Md that iMMc fact is sure to agree that «e are dMMt to 
initiate rrileat but fundamemai changes in the methods of 
adminiatiation. . ■* 

Tfaaae has moved forward. * The schurds, the colleges, and 
versitiea created by us in India have borne abundant feuit The 
raihraj^ tdrgraphs, telephone, post^, and other means of cornrhuni- 
catkm hrtroduce4 by us have helped to wipe out distanoo and to 
ebable Indians to exchange views freely with one another. Foicigh 
travel and education at our Universities and Inns of Court, and 
in other countries have enabled thousands of young Indians to 
obtain a nearer view of our institutions. We rimutd be blind 
indeed if we did not recognise the potency of die impulses that 
we have set in motion, or if, recognising it, we refused to give 
them scope. 


Th«) Proposed Arrangemmit 


Officials, it must be remembered, will not remain matters of all 
the departments, as they are at present On the contrary, they will 
occupy, in several departments, the position that parmanent officials 
occupy In this countiy, the real head of the departments being the 
political chief responsible tu Indian electorates. 

This dual control is a mere transitory arrangement designed to 
help India to get over the stile The greater the pt^cal raptitude 
Indians show, the quicker this system will disappem. Tberefora, 
the pace of progrew will, in a large measure, be set by bkffima 
themselves. 


We oi^ht to take every possible care lo ensure that the Ihdian 
Lepshuures are truly representatira of the Indian people, and an 
not merely composed of classes of superior intellectual power, irres* 
pective of vital interests in the country. I am extiemelv doubtful- 
that our Western system of territorial electorates will, at preaeat, 
realise thia essential object in India, It is however, onu^ to pufU 
final judgment upon the subject, umil the laboms of dm Commiuenp 
shortly to be appointed to enquire into the fraadim and other 
allied quMtious. hiive been completed Bet 1 wifi add tUa out 
obsmvadim. tie eltent, both in re^d to numbm aod h up o rt auc a , 
to which atsbiects ate to ^ transferred to Ministerial control fat pap* 
vincial L^sfauiues sbontd largely be determined by dm oaiiHtto 
vddch a* meetoml wstem can be adopted, vdncb wfilepMueail^Jna 
‘ i of dm pci^ and interests in dm Lagidiadne CSfimpEffi 
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LioMof idvaaoe. 

Many of the critics of the proposed constitutional reforms for 
India seem to forget that we are contemplating, not merely political 
changes, but aliio administrative changes in India. Not only is 
the element of Responsible Government to be introduced into 
the major provinces of India, but these provinces are to be 
given increased financial and administrative power. 

I for one— and in this connection I am expressing only 
my own personal views— am convinced that without thorough* 
going administrative reform the Indian problem will remain 
unsolved. As 1 pointed out last year in the course of the 
Mesopotamian debate in the House of Lords, and later in 
the course of an address that I delivered at Oxford, the present 
centralised system accumulates into its own hands the daily e.\pand* 
ing activities and ambitions of that vast continent, 1,098,074 square 
miles in area, stnd with a population of over 244,ooo.tX)0 persons, 
and as this goes on, the Governor General finds himself ^becoming 
more and more the mouthpiece of groups of highly centralised de- 
partments out of touch with provincial sentiment. We must reverse 
this system and give at least the major provinces freedom to manage 
their affairs without being perpetually subjected to control by the 
central authority which often causes undue delay. 

Administrative Freedom.: 

In my view the provinces must be given freedom in administra- 
tive as well as in financial matters, because you cannot have one 
without the other. It must, however, be not a mere paper freedom, 
but an actual, real freedom. It must be remembered, of course, that 
so long as a part of the provincial administration continues to be 
autocratically coqtrollcd, and therefore not responsible to Indian 
' deciorates, it is imperative to exercise a measure ' of check from 
above. Such control legitimately belongs to Parliament, and should 
be exerciseti through its a)^nt, the Secretary of state for India. 

During the six decades that have elapsed since the Act of 185S 
was passed, the Secretaiy of State, who by the Act was furnished 
with com|d^ power bver Indian affairs^ has in a large measure, 
delegated his authority to the Central Government in India. 
The provincial Goverments arc not sufficiently masters in their 
own house and are obliged to look to the Government of 
India for sanction before they can carry out wmk of purely local 
eonoem, often of a character diat requires promptitude in acUon. 
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I Am of opinion myself that in many maUers of provincitl adminiitrao 
tion a great deal more elasticity in control over provincial Govern*, 
ments should be established, and I believe this can be effected 
greater success by the Secretary of State in Council re<«ssuming tto 
powers granted him by the Act of 1858, and deciding afresh what 
matters can properly be left to the discretion of provincial Govern* 
ments, those that can witli greater convenience and efficiency be 
delegated by him to the Government of India, and those which he 
will reserve in his own liands. I believe that it is by pursuing a course 
in this direction that provincial governments can best be given that 
amount of freedom of action which it is desirable in the interests of 
their pvovinqes that they should enjoy. In the above suggestion 
I am assuming that a select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
containing a strong eiement with experience of Indian affitirs, is 
appointed on lines recommended in Setion 395 of the Report and 
that certain changes arc made in the India Office and in the consti* 
tution of the India Council. 


Trade and Indtustry. 

I believe, for instance, that the Secretary of State in Council 
would prove_ a more effective confirming authority than the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to matters pertaining to the development 
of trade and industry in India, which should become one of the 
most prominent features in Indian progress of the immediate future. 
Living and moving, as he does, in the financiai centrc'of the world, 
he can easily place himself in communication with those concerned 
in finance and trade who wiii be in a position to afford him expert 
advice. Thus India would have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose through the abolition of the indirect method. 

If the provinces are given a substantial increase of freedom of 
action, as I sincerely trust will be tiie case, the Provincial Governor 
of the future will have placed upon his shoulders many new and 
delicate duties. It is said by some that under the Reform Scheme 
the position of a Governor will become intolerable, and it will be 
difficult to secure any one to undertake the work. I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that this will be the case. Men will hav|^ to be 
chosen of considerable experience, possessing tact and high quali^ 
in public affairs. The history of the British Empire presents a 
glowing record of public men who have left these shores and have 
filled with distinction and credit positions where they have bad to 
discharge tasks no less onerous or difficult than those that will con- 
front a Governor of an Indian province in the future. I have 
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ttde faw ajtetf ttat. iritee the ttiM comes, men will be found, u 
^Uheilo^ tomerttheoccasidii. 


TBI IPIOTAtOB cm nmiJLV BIVOIEB. 

(The following two letters were addressed to the Spectator, 
owe tqr Ifr. Lionel Curtis, and the other by Mr. C. Roberts M P., 
Strang (Ajecting to the low and denunciatory language used by 
dat paper.in its comments on the MontagU'Chelmsford Report. We 
lefiam from quoting the comments as they are full of the grossest 
abase of I^^ians and the foulest attacks on all whO' sympathise 
with India. ' That paper, it requires only to be said, has outdone the 
dm Indio>BriUrt association in iu attack on Indian Reforms, and 
iia knowledge of Indians and Indian a&irs appears to be only 
equalled by the level of its own language.] 

Letter of Lionel Cnrtia 
Sir, 

The following statement appears in your article on the 
Momagn-Cbehnsford Report : “ Now the aot^sips tell us that the 
Indian Ri^ort was thought and written by Curtis, camouflaged by 
Montagu, and signed by Chelmsford.” When gossip is idle it ought 
to be stopped, and I must therefore say that I left India in February 
before the Report was written. I bad said everything I had to say 
b my Lttiett to tkt People of Jetdia on Respomihle Government, 
pid>lisbed b the previous December. This, like many other papers 
printed at the time, was before the Viceroy and Secretary of State. 
Both documents are in front of you, and you can judge for yourself 
bow numb or how little my arguments influenced tiieir recommenda- 
tton. But really the point is not worth the while eitiwr of yourself 
or of your readm at a time like this. What mattersis simply bow far 
thoae recommendations ate sound or otherwise. 

As, however, I am forced to take up my pen to contradict the 
gosripe, I cannot lay it down vdthout recording my protest against 
oertaMreferehce in this artide to ‘'the poUtual eettion the Brah> 
amnical cast b InBa.” 1 submit ui your better judgment. Sir, that 
** grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed. 
fbflHppImn of Hbdoattm” is a string abuse nm to be excused by 
Bm baBrnt it b giv^ as a quotation from Burke. You cannot 
bwvemiHMd be inwdts you are bflidbg, nor yet the feeHnga to 
wBl give ris^ when b dm same paragraph you compare 
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Bnhintiis to lieluli, and tho whole piopli of Indlito “apilk 
of tnlnnls owside in the dkric vaitingto be fed ’* We bevi eoemtil 
wbb are labouring conotantly to sow hatred between Indtam 
ourielves. The writer of this article es« know-bat little of BKk|j|hi 
India, or in using such language he would have hesitated to place ji 
weaptni so dangerous in their hands. A few davs after the outg«ria|i 
malls reach Bombav these words will be spreading broadcast through* 
out the vernacuiar Press, producing a flame of resentment in m 
minds of a deeply sensitive people. They will be printed and re* 
printed months hence, as coming from a paj^r hitherto recognised 
as the surest organ of English opinion, and will cause the gravest 
embarrassment to those who represent us in India. 

The class you are attacking has included ihea .like the late 
Mr. Gokhale, Sir Sunder Lai, and hosts of others whoip Englishmen 
^ve valued not only as friends but as loyal and enlightened sup- 
porters of the British rule. What excuse can be made for denouncing 
the whole class to which such men belong without exception or 
qualification ? Your article will do definite mischief, not merely to 
your own cause, but to the whole position of England in India. I 
We never yet seen a situation which was helped by wounding 
people’s feelings, still less those of a whole class and a whole pe(q>Ie, 
As Lord Morley once said, “ India is a country where bad manners 
are a crime,’’ and in handling this grave crisis in Indian affairs, 
writers will do well to realise that ail classes there are entitled to the 
same courtesy as those at home. I cannot picture you applying the 
language you have used of the Political Brahmanas and the people 
of India u> the Fricb Bishops or the people of Ireland. What pumic 
end do you think is served by such wdrds? 

I hold no brief for the Brahmans caste. But every thinking 
man who knows India and the Indian Press must hold a brief fbr- 
tbe cause of temperance in public discussion. Our first' duty in 
helpin? India towards responsible Government is to teach that 
habit Precept is useless. Our only means are forbearance and 
example, and for the SpeeWer, of all papers, to open this discussion 
in a vein like this is nothing short of a public calamity. £vei]r« 
Englisbman who has Wian friends will read your article with t„ 
feeling of shame. The best we an do now is to trat puUic dis* 
oourteq' with the vigorous rebuke it deserva, and as my name Is 
Inoi^ into the article, I must register my protest fordiwith. Bed 
nothmg an now mend the mischief it will do ...I am. Sir, de., 

L Ciptis. 



»8 CHARLES ROBERTS [Sir. 

Lettor ^Obarles Boberts, M. P. 

Sir, 

Your vebement- denunci&tion of the Montaga-Chelmsford 
proposals for Indian reform impels me to ask space for some reply. 

Clearly your attack is levelled not merely against these proposals 
but also against the Cabinet’s declaration of August last. That 
declaration, anyhow, was not in favour “ot two generations at the 
veiy least” of the principles of Wellesley and Cornwallis. It did 
not merely contemplate self>governing institutions “a very long 
way off.” The goal of Indian policy was stated to be ''the gradual 
development oi self*governing institutions with a view to the progress* 
sive realisation of responsible government.” Doubtless progress was 
to be by stages, but “the Cabinet had decided that sulistantial steps 
were to be taken in this direction as soon as possible.’’ That utter* 
ance has been quoted and requoted all over India. It came from 
a Coalition Government representing all parties, and not a ripple 
of dissent from it has been seen in Parliament during the last eleven 
months. It is not only a question of tlie personal recommendation of 
Mr. Montagu, though no Secretary of State has ever before 
bad such opportunities of forming a judgment. The policy has 
been countersigned by the Viceroy, supported whole heartedly by 
the colleagues who accompanied Mr. Montagu to India, and 
accepted by the Viceroy’s Council and by the Council of India. 
I do not argue that >ou are personally bound in any way by the 
Cabinet’s declaration, but it has profoundly affected the situation. 
The doctrine of paternal Government by the Trustee is definitely 
abandoned. The time has come to take the quandom minor into 
partnership within a sphere limited at first but admitting of expansion. 
I would submit that the first step in your alternative policy for In* 
dia can only be the dismissal from office of the Cabinet as a 
whole. 

You think that the offer of self*government to India is prompted 
by “timidity” and a “mixed condition of pity and terror.” lam 
surprised at the impression which the Report seems to have made 
on you in this respect. I can but honestly state the effect on my 
own mind of visits to Delhi and Lucknow. They left me with a 
vivid impression of the immensely increassed strength of modern 
Governments for the maintenance of law and order, and for the 
control of vast tracts of territory. Starting from that consciousness 
of increased strength, we can, in my view, with far less risk than 
there might have been in the past, proceed to a devolution of self 
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governing powers, in the value of which we honestly believe. You 
warn us against the chance of a swift descent into anarchy. 
That may happen if a Government is as criminally weak as that 
of the Tsar. But where does the Montagu Report fail to provide 
for the due discharge of Imperial re-oponsibilities or for the main* 
tenance of law and order ? 

On one page you suggest that the Report proposes to “sacrifice 
the dumb millions of India to a single caste, literally to a minority 
of a tiny minority." On the next page, in sketching the constitu* 
tion of your experimental Indian Republic, you feel that “as wide 
a suffrage as possible" might prove a safeguard against “the domin- 
ance of a single caste or clique." Ttie provincial Legislative 
Councils under the Montagu Chelmsford scheme are to be based 
on as wide and direct a franchise as possible. They have the 
safeguards of “reserved" services and the Governor's veto Why 
is it certain that they must sacrifice the dumb, but at least partially 
enfranchised, millions to a tiny fractional minority ? 

Your alternative experimental Indian Republic (“subject to the 
guidance of a political officer”, as in a Native State) would, I think, 
prove either a sham or a probable failure. The Republic under a 
new Lord Cromer would probably have very little of the genuine 
Republic about it. If the political officer was indeed nothing but a 
friendly onlooker, then I would submit that the breakdowns in 
self-governing institutions, whether in old Revolutionary France or 
in Bolshevik Russia, come from plunging untrained into self-govern- 
ment without providing time for the gradual growth of tiie unwritten 
customs, conventions, and understandings on which successful free 
institutions rest. That is the justification for the policy of progres- 
sive stages on which the Cabinet’s declaration and the Report are 
based. If unexpectedly the Republic, in spite of an abrupt start 
without preliminary training, succeeded, how on your principles could 
you refuse all India the chance of setting up similiar institutions 
without first learning the practical business «)f self-government ? As 
far as foresight can go, that tvould indeed involve a deliberate plunge 
into Bolshevism. 

1 cannot refrain from a final remark that scathing invective and 
contemptuous denunciation break no bones in England, though it 
seems hardly the best atmosphere in which a great problem should 
be discussed. But your words will be read in India. You are 
expecting Indians to accept a doctrine bard enough for them. India 
can produce apparently men like, let us say, the late Mr. GokhMe^ 
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tHio, as br M one could judge, was as fitted to work free institudons 
as the. average Britfdi Cabinet Minster. Indians hare the success of 
Japan bdore their eyes. But after the(^binet's declaration you expect 
them to write themselves down as fit only for another fif^ years of 
the principles of Cornwallis and Wellesley, and as unable to obtain 
“for at the very least two generations” even some approach to the 
institutions which exist every where throughout £uro(M and America 
and which ail Eastern countries are now trying to obtain. And 
passion in dicussion breeds passion in return. Is it in the interests 
of the Empire to provoke an answering'htonn of vehement repudia* 
^on a position which is insuiting to themselves ? Forgive me for 
saying that those who h^ve admired the Spuiaior'i gravity and calm 
in the past are puzzled td account for a strange lapse from your true 
and dispassionate self.— I am, Sir, Ac., 

Charles Roberts. 

THE WB8TKIHI8TZB GAZETTE OE 
INDIAN REFORMS. 

[ H. H. The Aga Khan’s book “India in TransHion*’ which 
came out early last year 1917 sets forth His Highness’ views on 
Indian Reforms. It enjoyed for some time an immense popuiarity 
and pertops simplified Mr. Montagu’s task b/ preparing tlw 
minds of Engiish men for the acceptance of some Reforms which 
were growingiy becoming inevitable and impearative. It is on 
this work that the following*comment of the Gazette is based.] 

The importance of the Aga Khan’s book is not merelv or 
chiefly in the scheme of reform which it advocates, though we 
believe that to be generally on sound lines, but still more in the 
account that it gives of the situation in India. It has hitlwrto been 
one of the principal arguments of the opponents of reform it) India 
t^ if we yielded to the “agitators” we should bt conciliating a: 
small and unrepresentative class at the cost of alienating the much 
more powerful landowners, aristocracy, and ruling Princes who 
Here the main support of British rule in India. We ^ould be 

S iting in power a handful of lawyers, journalists, and Anglicised 
bus, whp have no hold over the masses, of the p^sants, and would 
not be tolerated for a moment by the real Indian aristocracy if our 
protection were removed. There has for many years past been 
S|iriOttS reason for questioning this faypotheris, and, if we may 
IMeye the Aga Khan, it has lostzdl vaUd^ hi theae times. The 
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pietare that he painta for us is tliat aJI laadowners^ ge«ti7t «sd 
rding fences, as well as poUUcians and Congressmen, are fawomCng 
nnit^ in a demand for 'some kind of responsible government 
right estimate <*1 this movement, which is one of the principal featnits 
of Indian life since the war beiran. is so importtnt tW we wHl quote 
at some length what the Aga Khan has to say about it 

Increasingly, of late years, some of the besuknown Princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a Constitutional and Farl^ 
mentary basis for their, administrationa There can be no doi^ 
that a liberal policy iti British India will soon be followed in 
many of the Sutes by widening applications of the princihal of 
co*operation %)etween the rulers and the ruled.' It is most graih 
lying to Indhm patriots to note the sympathy which the Princes 
and Nobles have shown with the aspirations of the pet^Ie of 
British India towards selfgovernment. After all, these rulers, unlike 
the small dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Italy, are children of the soil, and have a natural sympathy and 
fellow feeling with their countrymen. 

I’here could be no better or more convincing presentation d 
these aspirations of India, in brief compass, than that given Iqr 
the Maharaja of Bikanir, in his historic pronouncement at the 
luncheon of the Empire Parliamentary Associatitm to the Indian 
(legates to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Cook 
mons, on April 34th 1017. Those of us who personally know 
the ruling princes of to^ay— so active, ' hard>working, patriotic, 
and devoted to tlie welfare of their people usually ; so free from aU 
**side,'’ and, in a word, so different from the legendary Mahan^ 
of t^ imaginative writers of the past— have no reason to dount 
that this eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educated 
people of India but also those of the average Ruling chiefs, la 
net His Highness of Bikanir spoke, on similar lines to his brodier 
PHnees when they entertained him to a dinner in Bombay on die 
eve of bis departure for the Imperial War Conference. It may 
also be noted that the Maharaja of Alwar’s speech wu full * of 
democratic enthusiasm which have made a considerable impression 
fas India wi^n the last two or three yeara 

We can hardly emphasise too strongly the importance of tfab 
passage. The An Khan does not eiaggerate when be deseribin 
the MMiaraja dt Rkanir’s speeches as historic. They wnnr i 
wiraing to the official world that 'the old Inffia could no loMR 
her^M upon to bock the opposition to the new; mmI bemite 
ksaair months had elapsed it became evkbnt that d» Ibdminjn 
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bad spoken not for himself alone but for a large number of the 
ruling Princes and leading men both in the Protected Sutesand 
in India proper. From this moment it became clear that the 
Indian movement was on a much broader base than its opponents 
had supposed, and tliat it had in it the genuine elements of a rational 
demand. 

For the next step forward the Aga Khan's watchword is 
decentralisation. He would have India regrouped into large 
Presidencies, to the Governorships of which he would make the 
Indian Princes eligible, give tliem elective assemblies with a variety 
of franciiise qualification but follow the German rather than the 
British model by making the Governor and the executive inde- 
pendent of the Assembly, except that the latter might remove an 
unsuitable head of a' Department by a three-fourths majority. 
For each Province he would have a Senate or Second Chamber, 
partly nominated and partly appointed by important b(xlies or 
interests. He would have the functions of' the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments carefully delimited, leaving to the Central 
Government everything that could be called all-Indian. In fact, 
bis constitution would be a Federal one. The Viceroy would 
have ills Cabinet, and beside a Senate nominated by |he 
Provinces and the Protected States, again on the model of the 
German Bundesrath. 

The Aga Khan would give large scope to Indians in legislation, 
but take large guarantees against rash radicalism. He would 
make the executives indeperident of the elective assemblies and 
leave the Viceroy and his Cabinet ih firm control of army and 
navy, foreign policy, fiscal affairs, and everything that concerned 
all-India, with the nominated Senate as his legislative organ. He 
yrould like the Viceroy to be a member of the Royal Family, and 
he would keep him bound to and even extend the reference of policy 
to Whitehall, though there would necessarily be some modifications 
in the method. 

There are two aspects of the Indian question which need 
ctmstantly to be borne in mind in these times. One is the internal 
and domestic problem of India; the other is the immense im- 
portance of India in Imperial and foreign policy. Upon the 
&st of these assets the Aga Khan has one very suirtle and 
interesting remark to make. He quotes the dictum of the late 
Lmd Cromer that a Government like that of Britain in India, i.e. 
« Government wjdtout poptdar smiction “could not maintain its^ 
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except bj light Uucation,” and he points out that this tiioogh trae 
sets a limit to development ''Bureaucratic Government, even when 
well} intentioned and. paternal, is conscious of some lack ^ tnorai 
right to call for those sacrifices from the people that will fain 
their conditions in the cultural and sociological field poHfam 
with or in advance of the economic.' Elementary education, for 
example, is a'ctying need of India but the Government as at present 
constituted dare not face the taxation that would be necessary to 
make it general or universal. And so with a dosen other depart* 
ments in which a liberal expenditure would be for the advantage 
of the country. The bureaucratic Government may pride itMlf 
<m the lightness of its taxation and yet by that very fact convict 
itself as necessarily and inevitably unprogressive. 

On the other aspect of the question, the foreign and Imperial, 
the. Aga Khan writes with knowledge and good sense. The chap* 
ter entitled “Germany’s Asiatic Ambitions” shows him to be 
thoroughly acquainted, with the motives of European policy and 
though as a Mohammedan he has natural regrets at the course 
of events which estranged us from the Turks, he sees our point of 
view and concedes that in air the circumstances we were obliged 

to act as we did. But he insists that at the end of the war 

thp-< right and perhaps the only counter to German Asiatic 
designs will be a loyal and contented India visibly typifying 
thej free principles of the British Empire against German 

absolutism. The importance of India in Central Asiatic 
policy is too often forgotten and the Aga Khan does well 
to remind us of it. We believe with him that a loyal and contented 
India is the key to the position, and that if we rise to the occasion 
and I'are prepared with a generous and imaginative policy 

we shall reap our reward. The danger is not in going forward 
bni in delays and evasions which may lead the Indian people tO 
suppose that we attach no serious meaning to our promises 
and give the agitators ground or pretext for extreme course. 

THB AGA KHAN'd SCHEME. 

[Tm following is a bare outline o/the Scheme of Reforms propoui 
by H. H. The Aga khan in his book "India in Transition''] 

The scheme of Reforms proposed is based on a FedenU Idea 
embracing the Native Principalities as well as the Provinces. 

As India is too vast and diversified for a successful unllatnral 
form of free Government, the Provinces should be autonomous lii 
which offichd executive responsibility would be vested hi a Govw* 
nor as directly representing the Sovereign. The most spiking pn^ 
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{wnl U that die Govemonhips iboiild now be open to lQ<Uaii«, 
confining the choicie lor aome yean hence to Ruling Princes, l^kanir 
for instance, who would leave their own territoiy for five yean for 
'diis greater field. Ojflkidiy, as Goverawa, they should be free fmn 
their states for their tenpre of office. Later on other Indians wonid 

r lify for the Goveirnorships. Ilie Aga Kto ’ recommends 
adoption of the Aihericaa principle of freedom of the executive 
:from legislative control so for as tenure , of office is concerned. 

Provincial legislatures should be greatly enlarged ; Bombay, for 
mmple, haviiig 180 to sso memben in order to have a represen- 
tative of every district, commoniQr and substantial interest. There 
should be a ^nate or Upper House and the power of both Houses 
over the legislature and finance should be subject only to the veto 
of the Governor, and the Legislature might possess the right of re- 
moring by a three-fourths majority an unsuitable or incompetent 
Departmental head. Another striking proposal, Imt by no means 
new, is that the Viceroy should be a memixr of the Kayal family of 
England, the son or brother of thpJfing-Etnperor, as this will secure 
a reality in the loyalty of the people through a personal allegiance 
to the Ruling family to which the oriental mind is specially sus- 
ceptible. There will be si Prime Minister presiding over a Cabinet, 
chosing his colleagues under the Viceroy’s guldimce as he thought beat. 

After due establishment of a federaL constitution, and once 
hternal federation was complete, it would sooner or later attract 
Persia, Afghanistan and all principalities from Africa and similar 
countries into a freewill memtership of a great South Asiatic federa- 
tion of which Delhi would be the centre. 

The need for building up a national army and a real Indian navy 
Is emphasised after a survey of foreign relations as affected ^ Ger- 
urnny’s Asfotic ambitions and the Pan-Turaruan movement. Aga 
Khan insists that a certain way of securing progresrive dvilisation, 
drder. metiiod and discipline to India lies in the creation of trusted 
local authorities natniru to the soil and placing side by aide witii 
them, tte best British and Indian officials available, to carry out 
measntes from tmiversal education to mititary service and political 
eitiiran^iseinmit li^eh have been instrumental in tiie ontintion of all 
great nations. 

There must necessarily be a final break with a Government 
derivh^i: its wMhiority whitily from outside and 'ffie commenceuicnt 
ntuffi be amde from the lowest to ^ l^^wst #the full co-operaticst 
of ilhe M^I^ These are means by tritidi India will become s 
lamwc^e^i^ng and stocerdy loyal piuimer in a smiled Empise. 
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India in the Anttraiiaa Sotato. 

[iMMtOF Slid dditered the foIloiriQg speech in the Anittiliea 
Sentte in which a stione case was ‘nade out for rgitnting Home 
Rule to India. The '* TellOW pdfU” which haunts the White men 
of America and of the Far East was perhaps in t^e mind of some 
Senators who spoke of Japan and her designs in the Pacific. 

As a saf^uard Mr, Reid and others with him put forth the 
plea of knitting together the parts of the British Empire in ^1 
closer bonds >>y pring equal status to all, including In^ In this 
ccmnection his argument **Free India and she will gbe miUkms to 
fight and die for yoo”, will be read with interest in India, for it is 
precisely this plea which was put forth by Sir Subramaniam, die 
President of the Home rule League, India, in his letter to President 
Wilson.] 

Several speakers have referred in warning tones to the Eutem 
menace^ and some honourable senators spoke of Japan in ai^bing 
but respectful language. Even one honorable senator on this sidle 
of the chamber said that the bazaars of the East were fiilled with 
whispers about this large, desirable and unpopulated country of 
Australia, and he warned us that if something were not done to 
increase our population the consequence might be serious. I have 
never been one of . those who feared the Asiatic bogey. Australia 
has every reason to be proud of and gratified with the honourable 
imy in which Japan hat during this War kept her compact srith 
the Mother Country. If Japan had broken her treaty with Great 
Britain as the Germans broke the treaty r^ardtng the neutrality of 
Belgium, Australia would have been at her mercy. I think we 
ought to recognise Japan’s strict observance of her treaty obli^tions. 
I take the view that the safety of Australia lies in its being an 
integral part of the Empre. 

Bmidre’B MiaMon to tbe people of tike Heat. 

I regard the Empire as having a mission, not only to the people 
of Australia, but also to the people of the Es^ and from my pomt 
of view by becoimng a live part in the Empire and doing our best 
in this War, we shall be assuring our own safety and future ag^ 
Japan or any o^r menace that may arise in the Bast If Britam 
in heruusdom will recognise the grievances of India, mere wiO 
be no daiqpw to Australia in future, because India is a pari 
of tbe Bmpintbat cannot do without Despite alltbe miriakea 
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that have been mad^ British rule has been for India's benefit 
There are 317,00^000 Indian subjects of the British Empire and at 
the present rime their leaders are asking in very earnest tones fw 
Self-Government 

Belf-OoTomment to India. 

As the Emfm is desirous of establishing Self-Government in all 
small countries I trust that those «ho meet at the Imperial 
Conference table will see that India receives her share of self- 
Govemnrent and the right to work out her own salvation as part 
of the Empire. If that privile^ Is granted to her and she enters 
into the councils of the Empize, there will be no menace to 
Australia from the East because India is strong enough to dominate 
Asia. Of course, some will say that Australia does not wish to be 
holden to be a coloured race for its independence but India is as 
much an integral part of the Empire as is Australia, and if the 
Empire is to grow we must, as Britishers, have regard to the future 
solidarity of the Empire, because It stands for peace, progress, 
liberty, and Self-Government among its own people in a way that no 
other nation or race has done. We stand before the world as an 
mnmple of those who have been able to settle Colonies and create 
, Self-Governments. The Commonwealth is one of the examples to 
' the world In this chamber, we have heard a great deal about the 
liberty of Australians, and so forth. Where did we get it ? We 
have inherited it from these who built the Old Country. It is not 
particularly a part of the soil of Australia ; it is in the blood of the 
British race. It was brought here by those who came here. Our 
Constitution is the result of what Britain has built up in the past, 
and we can keep it only because we belong to the race and to the 
British Empire. 

India will Supplj MilHona. 

We are all anxious to see the War brought to an end. We do 
npt know when it is going to end ; but if the Secretary for India 
in the Home Government would see his way to grantii^ India 
Sdf-Government, there would be no need for the Empire to fiear 
Germany, or any Allies irhich it m^t get in Euro^ ; because 
India could supply millions of men if they were retired. No 
consaiption would he necessary; the men would m supplied 
willingly so kmg as India was recogniMd gs an integral part of the 
Empire. This is a thought that bu been in my miM im through 
^ War, thoi^ I have never menrioned it before in Iliie^iUBber. 
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1 «m a strong conscriptionist. I hold that in a democntie 
country like this, where we all have an equal voice in the m^iw g 
of laws and equal liberties; all would be able and willing to fight for 
liberties to the last roan and to the last shilling. But that policy 
is not being carried out, though the Empire is in very straitened 
circumstances owing to the submarine menace and the lack of man 
power. As Britain is producing alt the munitions for the Empire, 
she may require outside help. Notwithstanding the part tl»t 
America may play, 1 feel that the British Empire with all its might 
and strength is the one Power that will work for the Aiture 
settlement of disputes and the maintenance of peace. But it can 
only be done by welding all parts of the Empire. Let India be 
brought in as an equal with the rest of us. From the point of view 
of winning the war in which all our liberties are at stake, if India 
could come to the rescue, it could supply millions of men, some of 
them the best soldiers we could ever have. It most not be forgotten 
that the vast majority of the Inhabitants of India belong to the 
Aryan race, as we do. Thousands of them have skins just as white 
as ours. We are merely a branch of the old Aryan family that went 
to Europe thousands of years ago. 

Hoqm of Lords wrill have to giwe Home Buie to India. 

SsnatOF M^nghan . — Does the honorable senator think that 
the British House of Lords will give Home Rule to India ? 

Senator Held.— They will have to give it ; and if it came 
along now the people of India would rally to the Empire and its 
Allies, and help to smash Germany for all time. If there is any 
tray of getting Mr. Hughes to the Imperial Council, 1 trost that 
be will recognise that India is an indispensable part of the Empire. 
This Senate has passed resolutions that other countries should have 
Self-Government and Home Role. It would probably be wise for 
us to resolve that India as a part of the Empire should be given 
mif-govemment to work out her own salvation. When the war 
is over, the Bridsh Empire will have a strong part to play in main;- 
taining peace, in bringing about liberty and progress and in 
^blishing Govemmmits where they should be established, allow- 
ing each race to woric out its own salvation. The British Empire 
is the only Power that can do this, and for that reason, wa should 
do our best to weld it together for the sake of the future peace' 
of the world. 
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THB «*MANCHBSTBB QUABDIAN" ON THB 
HOMB BULB MOVEMBNT IN INDIA. 

The Home Role movement in India is a branch from the main 
< stream of emancipatory feeling that is running throughout the old 
world. In little over a year it has become more powerful than any 
other movement that has been seen in India. It has piade a clean 
sweep of educated India. It is hard to find an Indian youth of the 
educated classes that is not on fire with the hope it inspires. Already 
it has its branches in every province in India, and Home Rule 
reading-rooms and bookshops in all the larger towns. All the 
leading cities have several daily papers full of its propaganda ; 
Madras has three or four, and new papers seem to rise every day. 
It has captured the Congress at a single blow, brushed aside the 
Moderates, and elected its leader, Mrs. Besant, president It has 
captured newspapers owned by Moderates and dismissed directors 
unwilling to allow its propagan^ in their columns. 

The Moderates, men who have been the leadeis of Indian reform 
for a generation, are as much at a loss in the face of this new move- 
ment as the Government. It is not only much stronger than any 
former movement It is different in character. Reform has hitherto 
been an intellectual movement in India. Home Rule is for the 
most part emotional. The older movement rested on the strength 
of its case. The Home Rule movement rests on the strength of its 
following. The older movement was led by men like Gokhale, 
Mehta, Nairoji. The new is led by Tilak and Mrs. Besant. 
Congress was a purely deliberative body the Home Rule league 
is purely propagandist. Its methods are Western. In each town a 
room or a shop is hired and a supply of Home Rule literature in the 
venyfcular is kept. In the Chandni Chowk at Delhi, where all the 
races of India— Jats, Punjabis, Sikhs, Pathans, Bengalis>-jostle one 
another in the crowded bazar, it is startling to come on a sign 
*Home Rule Reading room and Bookshop.” The sign is bold and 
the letters are hard and staring. The fact, too, is hard and staring. 
The local cojnmittee^ mostly young men of the educated classes, 
meet every Sunday to arrange meetings in the neighbouring 
villages during the week, which they address in turn. Propaganda 
of this kind, familiar enough in England, has been unknown in India 
hitherto. The League 1^ plenty of funds, it has many wealthy 
pttrons and the young men give their time and labour to the ause 
without stint i 
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Anglo-Indians sp^dc of educated Indians as a ''inicioscMNC 
minority,” but their intellectual output is immenw. Every £j 
brings forth a new pantphlet Several different series have already 
appeared — the Home Rule series, the New India series, the Servants 
of India series, and others. For the most part they ate well aed 
temperately written, and make very effective use oif the various 
declarations of our statesmen in favour of self-government. The 
manifesto that was presented to Mr. Montagu by the Home Rule 
League quoted Mr. Lloyd George : ‘The leading mnciple is that 
the wishes of inhabitants must be the supreme consideration in the 
settlement ; in^ other words, the formula adopted by the Allies with 
regard to the disputed territories in Europe is to be applied equally 
in the tropical countries.” President Wilson's speeches and addresses 
are reprinted. Every speech made in England, every declaration 
of our aims, every volume of Hansard, every Irook of politics, is 
watch^ and searched by the army of Home Rule workers for 
propaganda. Nothing escapes them, and Ireing full of enthusiasm, 
their industry knows no limits. For the first time in her history 
Indian’s millions are beginning to get a political education. 

Bepression would do more. 

.At the same time there is no idea of breaking the British 
connection. One hears little or nothing in India of an "Indian 
Republic.” Separation is out of the question. Indians regard 
the two countries as thrown together by Providence like man and 
wife, fur better or for worse. An Indian reformer grows very angry 
if you suggest to him that too brisk a propaganda might end in 
more Home Rule than Indians would like. India does not brood 
over put wrongs as Ireland does. The splendour of British ideals 
in India as laid down in the Proclamation of 1858 appeals strongly 
to the imagination of young India. As to the future, the young 
Indian’s optimism has a note of confidence that is startling. "We 
do not ask the British to grant us Home Rule,” said one of the 
L^ue officials to the writer. "We ask God to grant it ; we ad: 
Him to hear our prayer if it be His will." “For myself, I am by 
no means sure," he added, "that five years of repression would not 
do more for us thfin Mr. Montagu’s sulwtantial measure of reiorm.” 

It is claimed by the League and denied by its opponents that 
the movement is a genuine Natiorailist movement of the nineteenth- 
century type. The point of the claim is that if it is a genuine 
Nationalist movement it is a Mg thing and must command lespecL 
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Bot^ there are fev points of resemblance between this movement of 
4 |ii iiite%entsia a^tating for a place within their ruler’s domain and 
the Nati^Kst uprisings of last century in Eun^. Their ideals are 
Maliooalist, and they speak a common tongae~English— but there 
the resemblance ends. The Indian movement belongs to an era of 
Iblioealism. It seeks liberty, but liberty within the group. It is a 
demand not for the overthrow of a conquerm but for admission to 
Us household. 


Souroea of Inufdration. 

To understand what is happening in India it ii necessary to try 
to realise the atmosphere in which young India lives and the rever- 
beradoos thereof caused our declarations about freedom in Europe. 
Ftora one point of view years of experience in India are a hindrance 
to such an understanding. It is rot India that is our problem at 
the moment, but the heart and mind of young Indians whom we 
have educated. The youngmen see India freshly as a new-comer 
sees it, and to a new-comer the fact that stands out in India, like 
Kinchenjunga at dawn, as definite as the Taj in the moonlight, is 
that in his own country the Indian is a subject and inferior people. 
Nothing that one has read about India prepares one for the solidity 
of that fact To the Europe.'in in India this startling discovery has 
become commonplace, one of the ideas associated with India, like 
the Indian sun. Even to Indians of the older generation it has 
become commonplace, too, and that has cost the Moderate his 
loi^rship. But the young men feel it most acutely ever new. 

In India daily intercourse between the races is not govern^ by 
the policy of the Government of India Act of 183^, or the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858. There is no attempt in everyday life to 
^ve practical expression to the declaration of equality among the 
subjects of his Majesty. Wherever Europeans and Indians meet, 
whmher in the street, or the train, or the steamboat, the relation 
between them is. the simple one of ruler and ruled. Intercourse 
between the races is carriM on always with this in mind. The 
prestige of tire ruling race must be maintained. It is astonishing 
with what drill and address this immense structure is maintained, 
paiticulariy -by young men of good family. -One is almost moved 
to iqgret the various democratic upheavals that have deprived these 
fOttiig Olympians of the opportunity to exercise their great talents 
at hMM. Even Indian Nationalists like and admire them. But 
Europeans in India are not all men <A the highest breeding, and 
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the doc^ne of the piettige of the Raj in less ealted qnaiten ii 
aflowed a more natural expression and evokes a more natural 
lespoose. 


Nno iMg trt tktu i*kt t/afm j* Sow long irt ikrgUt Umfim f 

Such is the motto of the League printed on the cover of aB ill 
.pamphlets. Political equality is merely a means to an end. The 
^d is social equality, the abolition of all that would snggeit that 
the Indian is not as good as the European. “How long ere the 
thralls live free ?” is the true inspiration of the Home Rule Lakpia. 
And it is that call which has brought to the banner of Home Ri^ 
a most heterogeneous collection. Politicians that in the West wonld 
be divided into a hundred warring sects>-landlords and iin|^« 
taxers, zamindars and agrarian agitators, capitalists and sttte 
organisers, Protectionists and Freetraders— all are gathered into the 
fold. A busy Collector, with no other place to put him, keeps a 
big zemindar waiting under a tree for a couple of hours amon|( a 
crowd of his social inferiors. Straightway a Home Rule recr^ it 
made. A Bombay mill-owner taking a holiday in a remote province 
meets an official on horseback. To quote the millowt^, “He 
looked at me keenly as I passed. Then he stopped his bone. 
•*Stop’ he said, and I stopped. ‘Haven’t you the common courtesf 
to salute’ he s«d. ‘Why should I salute ?’ I asked. ‘Do you not 
know who I am ?’ he said. ‘I do not,' I replied. ‘I am rte 
Commissioner of the District,* he replied. ‘No doubt,’ I said, Imt 
if you were the Lieutenant Governor I am not bound to salute 
The viceroy himself would not expect it,’ ‘Who are you ?* he sum 
‘Where do you come from ?’ ‘Are you going to settle in this disbict r 
‘That is not my intention,’ I replied, with a smile. And he rott OT 
frowning.’’ On his way home the saine millowner was vuMeiiliy 
abused at the railway station for opening the door of a a aj * 
piurtment to let his wife in. Result, another wealthy patron wt 
the League. 

It must not be supposed that all this is mere ^ton nidenm « 
the part of Anglo-Indians. It is not. T***?!? 
out of the position of the white community, like smwl isMds in m 
ocean of humanity. But they provide the chief m^ve fiw^ 
Nationalist movement and put steam into lU propaganda It is tn^ 
t$cts which hftvc nuidc Indians sink their dinerenccs and unite to 
attain a common end. Politically the Home Rule movement is n 
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Slate widun a State. It stretches from the extreme left of Tilak and 
Srinivasa Sastri to the rajas and landowners on the extreme right. 
All classes come into its net— landlords who think the permanent 
settlement a stroke of genhis, land reformers who would make an 
end of it to-morrow. Hindu revivalists, Mahomedan revivalists, 
an are one in the desire to walk erect in their own streets like other 
people. "If the Japanese and the Chinese and the Peruvians and 
die Brazilians and the Nicaraguans can manage their own affairs, 
sandy we can also.” 


India in Revolution. 

[Tit fMomitg artitlt from iht pm of Mr, Bernard Houghton, 

ttfpmrii in the **Pontioist Review” of. /p/d. Mr. houghion't 

eliwr mnehgti perception of Indian prohlems and hit courageous and 
/ar-reachit^ advice to hit countrymen as to the handling of the presmt 
it^ India entitles him to a position amonest the Statesmm who are 
now sitting in Paris. See also hit article in India, p ] 

It is seldom that the great political questions which agitate 
ibieign lands are presented to English readers with impartiality. 

e correspondents of the Press agencies are usually influenced 
by the traditions and interests of the classes in which they move ; 
nor are the agencies themselves by any means free from bias. The 
news supplied from India Is a case in point. It presents events 
entirely as seen through European eyes. Every event, even of 
trivial importance, that can militate against the grant of the Indian 
demands^ is promptly telegraphed, whilst the great and orderly 
needng^ the overwhelming evidence of national movement and 
awakening, are passed by in silence. Hence it is that the British 
pa^ remains in profound ignorance of the real conditions in India. 
It does not even "see through a glass darkly”; what little it sees 
is so distorted as to be a mere travesty of the truth. The real facts 
of die case are that India is stirred to its depths by the ideal of 
adfgovemment ; the whole empire is electrified Iqr the spirit of 
nationaKsm, with its hope of increased self-resp^t, of a real national 
life^ of pragiess on the basis of an ancient civilisation, hallowed to 
Indiaiis hy nntidd centuries. It is a revolutioii, albeit an orderly 
sevotndoD. the exception of the revolution in China, we rm 
wilneeaing what is; at least numerically, the greatest movement in 
thehisloiyofaijluikiiid. So strift is the {wogress of the new ideas in 
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India that measures which might suffice in one year will in the next 
be almost outside the range of practical politics. That is a ffict 
of which it behoves our statesmen to take note. The phenomenon 
is not confined to India., The startling raindity of the revolution in 
China, the difiusion like a lightning flash of Bolshevist idea in 
Siberia, are within the recollection of all. It is to this cause that- 
is due the failure of the Morley-Minto constitution. Issued with 
the announcement that it must suffice India for a generation, it 
would save for the truce at first called by the war, have been barely 
adequate for a lustrum. True, it was administered by the Simla 
Government in so unsympathetic a spirit that the Councils have 
come to be regarded as “ a cynical and calculated sham.” But 
essentially it was a measure which could ofier but the briefest of 
pauses in the struggle between the peoples of India and their 
Government. It failed in that it made no provision for the already 
strong desire for self-determination. With this object lesson in 
view, few who know the present-day conditions in India will think 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report goes too far. The peril is 
rather that the reforms, already belat^, may not satisfy even tem> 
porarily existing aspirations. Unless they find acceptance now, it 
is unlikely that they will endure for long or that the gathering clouds 
of ill-will and discontent will be dissipated in the sunshine of t: 
healthy national life. 

The Reform Report.. 

In many respects the Report will have the assent of all progres- 
sive minds. The peremptory order to free local boards from official 
trammels, the at least partial abolition of communal representation, 
the elected Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, the increased 
Indian element in the Executive, and the reform of the Council of 
India here all mark a notable advance and evince true statesmanship. 
^ too does the division in the Provincial Governments of subjects 
into reserved and transferred, a scheme which probably offers the 
best solution of the problem of how to pass from a bureaucratic to 
a truly popular form of government. 

But the proposal that the Indian minister in charge of the 
transferred heads should be irremovable by the Assembly will never- 
do. Suppose, as will quite probably happen, that the minister is at 
variance with the Assembly on some vital qu^ion of policy. The* 
Assembly will not vote on his proposals, they will cease to have confix 
fiance in him, yet they will be unable to remove him from office. 
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The result wilt remove him from office. The result will be a 
a deadlock ioside the Assembtf and violent agitation without 
Unless, too, the minister represents the majority in the Assembly 
there is no real education in self-government. Surely the better 
my *is to have the minister, as in our own Constitution, responsible 
■to the Assembly, and his terms of office omtingent on its confidence. 

The chief defect in the Report concerns the Government of 
India. That Government is regarded by Indians, and with reason, 
as the entrenched citadel of officialdom, the incarnation of all that 
is bad in the bureaucratic regime. Yet the proposals leave it practi- 
cally unreformed. Though the official block disappears from the 
Im{)erial Assembly, a Council of State is created which answers the 
same purpose. The Assembly l)ecomes in fine a mere .Advisory 
Council. Is that a step towards self-government or political respon- 
sibility ? Is it an un-reformed central government likely to administer 
the new constitution, with sympathy! Surely not. The mere 
addition of an Indian member to the Executive Council will not 
remedy matters. What is required is the division of the portfolios 
into reserved and transferred, the latter being in charge of a minister 
res'ponsible to the Assembly, exactly as I have suggested in the 
Provinces. Such an amendment would go far towards liberalising 
the Simla bureaucracy ; it should strike the imagination of India, 
whilst providing a real half-way house on the road to popular govern- 
ment. As matters stand the covert sneer in the Report— surely not 
from the pen of Mr. Montagu — “ Hanoz Dihli dur ast,” ( Delhi is 
yet far off ) has only too much justification. From the comparative 
seclusion of Simla and Delhi bureaucracy still smiles, serene and 
unabashed, on the gathering hostility of a united India. In a recent 
speech Mr. Montagu affirmed that the reason why the reforms were 
so limited was the division by religion, race, and caste of Indian 
society. As the harshness of this division tends to disappear further 
steps forward will be possible. But if so, why is Burma, which is 
free from such division not included in the scheme of reform ? The 
Burmese,' who are strongly patriotic, are just as well suited as the rest 
of India for a democratic polity, except in one particular— they have 
not conducted a menacing agitation to that end. The conclusion 
as obvious. 

In proportion as a people l)ecomes patriotic and has sct^e^ for 
national development in the form of free institutions, the acerbities 
due to class and religious cleavage tend to disappear. Man has 
only room for one great object of devotion. Make patriotism that 
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<^ject— 'indeed petriotism in its truest and best sense is closely akin 
to Positivism— and the estrangements due to religion, race or class 
fade away. All classes tend to become not mutual foes but broUien, 
their hatreds and repugnances dissolved in the love of their common 
fotberland. We have seen the process at work in the United Stat^ 
in Canada and in South Africa. Signs of it are already visible in 
India, witness the historic pact of Lucknow in December, 1916, 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. The freer the scope now 
.given for national aspirations, the quicker will he the progress of this 
beneficent force. 

The other great countries of Asia— Japan, China and Siberia— 
have each had their Revolution whereby they exchanged absolutism 
and stagnatism for democratic ideals. It is now the turn of India. 
We may hope that, unlike the happiness in those countries, the 
Revolution in India will move by peaceful stages. But peace or 
violence, bloodshed or orderly development, hang on whether the 
British Government and public realise the momentum of the forces 
tlwt confront them, and, in sympathy with these forces, give ade- 
quate scope for their development. 



SIB BABINDRA NATH TAOOBB IN THE 
MANOHESTBB QUABDIAN. 

The Meeting of the Best and the] West. 

For over a century and a half India has home a foreign rule 
which is western. Whether she has been benefited by it, whether 
her arts and industries have made progress, her wealth increased and 
her opportunities of self-government multiplied, are a matter of 
controversy which is of very little material interest to the present 
generation of our countrymen, as it cannot change facts. Even from 
the point of view of historical curiosity it has a very imperfect value, 
for we are not allowed to remember all facts except in strict privacy. 
So I am not going to enter into any discusion which is sure to lead 
to un unsatisEactory conclusion or consequences. 

But one thing about which there has been no attempt at conceal- 
ment or difference of opinion is that the East and the West have 
remained far apart even after these years of relationship. When two 
different peoples have to deal with each other and yet without form- 
ing any true bond of union, it is sure to become a burden, whatever 
benefit may accrue from it. And when we say that we suffer from 
the dead weight of mutual alienation we do not mean any adverse 
criticism of the motive or the system of government, for the problem 
is vast and it affects all mankind. It inspires in our minds awe verg- 
ing upon despair when we come to think that all the world has been 
bared open to a civilisation which has not the spiritual power in it to 
unite, bnt which can only exploit and destroy and domineer and can 
make even its benefits an imposition from outside while claiming its 
price in loyalty of heart. 

Therefore it must Ire admitted that this civilisation, while it 
abounds in the riches of mind, lacks in a great measure the one 
truth which is of the highest importance to all humanity ; the truth 
which man even in the dimmest dawn of his history felt, however 
vaguely it might, be. This is why, when things go against them, the 
peoples brought up in the spirit of modern culture furiously seek for 
some change in organisation and system, as if the human world were 
a mere intellectual game of chess where winning and losing depend- 
ed upon the placing of pawns. They forget that for a man winning 
a game may be the greatest of his losses. 
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Men began their career of history with a faith in a Personal 
Being in relation to whom they had their unity among themselves. 
Thu was no mere belief in ghosts but in the deeper reality of their 
oneness which is the basis of their moral ideals. This was the one 
great comprehension of truth which gave life and light to all the 
best creative energies of man, making us feel the touch of the infi- 
nite in our personality. 

Naturally the consciousness of unity had its beginning in the 
limited area of race— the race which was the seed-plot of all human 
ideals. And therefore, at first, men had their conception of God as 
a tribal God which restricted their moral obligation within the 
bounds of their own people. 

The first Aryan immigrants came to India with their tribal gods 
and special ceremonials and their conflict with the original inhabi- 
tapts of India seemed to have no prospect of termination. In the 
midst of this struggle the conception of a universal soul, the spiritual 
bond of unity in all creatures, took its birth in the better minds of 
the time. This heralded a change of heart and along with it a true 
basis of reconciliation. 

During the Mahomedan conquest of India, behind the political 
turmoil our inner struggle was spiritual. Like Asoka of the Buddhist 
age Akbar also bad his vision of spiritual unity. A succession of 
great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints and Mahomedan 
sufis, was engaged in building a kingdom of souls over which ruled 
the one God who was the God of Mahomedans, as well as of 
Hindus. 

In India this striving after spiritual realisation still shows activity. 
And I feel sure that the most important event of modem India has 
been the birth and life-work of Rammohan Roy, for it is a matter of 
the greatest urgency that the East and the West should meet and 
unite in hearts. Through Rammohan Roy was given the first true 
response of India when the West knocked at her door. He foui^ 
the basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, in faith in 
the reality of the oneness of man in Brahma. 

Other men of intellectual eminence we have wen in our (toys 
who have J)orrowed their lessons from the West. This schooling 
makes us intensely conscious of the separateness of our people giving 
rise to a patriotism fiercely exclusive and contemptuous. This bu 

been the effect of the teaching of the we« everywhere in tte wwW. 

It has roused up a universal spirit of suspicious antipathy. It incitei 
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each people to strain all resources for taking advantages of others b3r 
force or by canning. This cult of organised pride and self-seeking, 
this deliberate falsification of nsoral prospective in our view of huma- 
nity, has also invaded with a new force men’s minds in India. If it 
does contain any truth along with its falsehood we must borrow it 
from others to mend our defect in mental balance. But, at the same 
time, I feel sure India is bid to give expression to the truth belong- 
ing to her own inner life. 

Today the western people have come in contact with all races of 
the world when their moral adjustment has not yet been made true 
for this tremendous experience. The reality of which they are most 
fervidly conscious is the reality of the Nation. It has served them 
upto a certain point, just as some amount of boisterous selfishness, 
pugnacious and inconsiderate, may serve us in our boyhood, but 
makes mischief when carried into our adult life of larger social 
responsibilities. But the time has come at last when the western 
people are beginning to feel nearer home what the cult of the nation 
has been to humanity, they who have reaped all its benefits, with a 
great deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of others. 

It is natural that they should realise humanity when it is nearest 
themselves, It increases their sensibility to a very high pitch within 
a narrow range, keeping their conscience inactive where it is apt to 
he uncomfortable. 

But when we forget truth for our own convenience, truth does 
not forget us. Up to a certain limit, she tolerates neglect, but she is 
sure to put in her appearance, to exact her dues with full arrears, on 
an occasion which we grumble at as inappropriate and at a provoca- 
tion which seems trivial. This makes us feel the keen sense of the 
injustice of providence, as does the rich man of questionable history, 
whose time-honoured wealth has attained the decency of respectabi- 
lity, if he is suddenly threatened with an exposure. 

We have observed that when the West is visited by a sudden 
calamity, she cannot understand why it should happen at all in 
God's world. The question has never occurred to her, with any 
degree of intensity, why people in other parts of the world should 
suffer. But she has to know that humanity is a truth which nobody 
can mutilate and yet escape its hurt himself. Modern civilisation 
has to he judged not by its balance-sheet of imports and expthts, 
luxuries of rich men, lengths of dreadnaughts, breadth of depen- 
dencies, and tightness of grasping diploihacy. In this judgment of 
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history, we (hxu the East are the principal witnesses, who must 
speak the truth without flinching, however difficult it may be for os 
and unpleasant fur others. Our voice is not the voice of authority, 
with the power of arms behind it, but the voice of suffering which 
can only count upon the power of truth to make itself heard. 

There was a time when Europe had started on her search for the 
suul. In spite of all digressions sha was certain that man must find 
his true wealth hy becoming true. She knew that the value of his 
wealth was not merely subjeaive, but its eternal truth was in a love 
ever active in man’s world. Then came a time when science reveal- 
ed the greatness of the material universe and violently diverted 
Europens attention to gaining things in place of inner perfection. 
Science has its own great meaning for man. It proves to him that he 
can bring his reason to co-operate with nature’s laws, making them 
serve the higher ends of humanity ; that he can transcend the biolo- 
gical world of natural selection and create his own worfd of moral 
purposes by the help of nature’s own laws. It is Europe’s mission to 
discover that Nature does not sund in the way of our self-realisation, 
but we must deal with her with truth in order to invest our idealism 
with reality and make it permanent. 

This higher end of science is attained where its help has been 
requistioned for the general alleviation of our wants and sufferings, 
where its gifts are for all men. But it fearfully fails where it supplies 
means for personal gains and attainment of selfish power. For its 
temputions are so stupendously V^at that our moral strength is not 
only overcome but fights against its own force under the cover of 
such high-sounding names as patriotism and nationality. This has 
made the relationship of human races inhuman, burdening it with 
repression and restriction where it faces the weak, and brandishing 
it with vengefulness and competition of ferocity where it meets the 
strong. It has made war and preparation for war the normal 
condition of all nations, and has polluted diplomacy, the carrier of 
the political pestilence, with cruelty and dishonourable deception. 

Yet those who have trust in human nature cannot but feel 
certain that the West will come out triumphant and the fruit of the 
centuries of her endeavour will not be trampled undw foot in the 
mad scrimmage for things which are not of the spirit of man. 
Feeling the perplexity of the present day entanglements she is gn^ 
ing for a better system and a wiser diplomatic mrangements. But 
she will have to recognise, perhaps at the end of her swm of deaA 
lessons, that it is an intellectual Pharisaism to have futh only m 
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bofldii^ P3rnuni^ systems, that she must realise truth in order 
to be say^ that continually gathering fuel to feed her desire will 
only lead to world-wide incendiarism. One day she will wake up to 
set a limit to her greed and turbulent pride and find in compensa- 
tion that she has ever-lasting life. 

Europe is great. She has been dowered by her destiny with a 
location and climate and rate combination producing a history 
rich with strength, beauty and tradition of freedom. Nature in 
her soil challenged man to put forth all his forces never over- 
whelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. It imparted in 
the character of her children the energy and daring which never 
acknowledge limits to their claims and also at the same time an 
Intellectual sanity, a restraint in imagination, a sense of proportion 
in their creative works, and sense of reality in all their aspirations. 
They explored the secrets of existence, measured and mastered 
them ; they discovered the principle of unity in nature not through 
the help of meditation or abstract logic, but by boldly crossing 
Imrriers of diversity and peeping behind the screen. They surprised 
themselves into nature's great storehouse of powers and there they 
had their fill of temptation. 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness, and that itself is the 
reason why she does not know where her greatness may ftui her. 
There have been periods of history when great races of men forgot 
their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of their power and 
pomessions. They were not even aware of this lapse because 
things and institutions assumed such magnificence that all their 
attention was drawn outside their true selves. Just as nature in her 
aspect of bewildering vastness may have the effect of humiliating 
man, so also man’s own accummulation may produce the self- 
abasement, which is spiritual apathy, by stimulating all his energy 
towards his wealth and not his welfare. Through this present war 
has come the warning to Europe that her things have ^n getting 
better of her truth, and in order to be saved she roust find her soul 
and her God and fulfil her purpose by carrying her ideals into all 
continents of the earth and not sacrifice them to her greed of 
money and dominion. 
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THB "TJULTILB MBBOUBT” ON INDIAN TRADB. 

Tht fpUami^ it mt nttmct frtn tht TttttiU Mirewrv «/ 
titUtr whUk ttrpnffy es^ta th* iniquity ^ tht Brititk Ctmmtrtki 
md ludi^iriat ppiuy tuwurit Mitt. 

Cotton Cultivation and Manufteturo. 

India not only is, but was, growing cotton, spinning and nanu* 
facturing, centuries before cotton was seen in this country. . . . 
Indian muslin used to be one of the finest fabrics woven long years 
before a single bale of cotton had been grown in America, i n d ee d 
almost before we Im^ui to use American cotton in this country, so 
serious did we consider the competition of Indian muslins srith 
Lancashire products that in 1790 they were prohibited from being 
imported into this country. Cotton was first grown in America 
in 1 786. If therefore the staple of Indian cotton has deteriorated, 
it is an open question as to how far the United Kingdom has contri- 
buted’ to this very unfortunate result by preventing the importatipn 
of her finest products. It is certain that this action of Gr^ 
Britain if not absolutely the cause was largely contributory to this 
disastrous result, disastrous alike to Indian cotton growing, spinning 
and manufacturing, and to Lancashire by depriving her for long 
years of an alternative supply of suitable cotton. 

With such a large number of its people depending upon cotton 
growing and manufacturing, India has for long years been desirous 
of regulating the importation of foreign power-woven fabrics, in the 
interests of its hand-loom and power-loom workers. . . . 

The British Government compels India against her will to open 
her markets freely to foreign manufacture in accord.snce with the 
policy adopted in this country in 1861. The great self-governing 
dominions will have none of it. Canada, Australia, South Africa 
m free and unfettered in this respect. India is hound by our 
insular folly. But worse has to be recorded. When the Indian 
Government proposed an all round import duty of 3^ per cent for 
revenue purposes, she was compelled, at the instance of Lancashire^ 
to impose an excise duty to the same amount upon all Indian manu- 
factures of the same classes. No other British exporting industry 
has asked for or received such special treatment. This policy is 
enforced upon India, not for her good, but admittedly and solely in 
the interests of Lancashire. It will readily be understood that tbte 
excise duty is far from popular in India. It does seem curious for 
Lancasbiie to boast d her wmld supremacy, and yet to stund ia 

4 
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such feu of a possible 3I per cent advantage in goods made from 
coarse counts. We are told by Lancashire’s spokesmen that 
Lancashire does not want coarse g(^s business and u quite content 
to let the foreigner make them, as she concentrates on fine goo^ 
The position is not lexical. If we are quite willing that the forei* 
gner should make his own coarse counts, why prevent India from 
> doing the same ? 

S9m< Trad/ R/latunt mth laiia and tht Unittd Siaits. 

Exports of Cotton ManuEsetures (excluding yam) from the 
United Kingdom Annual average, 1909-12 

To the United States ;^3i095i000 

To India 7,476,000 

India therefore, buys annually from us nine tiroes as much as 
America. 

Incidence of Trade Between the United Kingdom, India, 
and the United States. (Board of Trade Memorandum). 

Imports from India, ;^57 millions, average duty levied on 
same by U. K. ;^5>30o,ooo 

Imports from U. S. A. 23 millions, 

average duty levied on same by U. K. £^ 50,000 

Exports to India, £s^ millions, average duty levied by 
India. a percent Exports to 

U. S. A. 839 millions, average duty levied by U. S. A. 

73 per cent- 

. The disproportion between the amonnt of doty levied by Great 
Britain upon India and American produce is vep^ striking, as is the 
discrepancy in the duties levied by them on British produce. And 
yet in the face of this glaring inequality of treatment, apart alto- 
gether from the relative deserts of the two countries, when in 1903 
the greatest Colonial Minister the Empire ever had, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, proposed that some of the tax of 5d per lb on Indian 
tea should b^ transferred to American wheat or flour, English 
^tlemen denounced the proposal as a tax on food. Was it 
in ignorance ? Was it due to ariy prejudice ? Or was it—? 
It was. 

JUSTZOa TO INDIA. 

Prior to 1858 India was under the administration of a commer- 
eial company. In 1858 the British Government took over the 
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teins from the Eut India Company, and since then India has been 
Ml intent part of the Empire. 1 ‘hcre was then, and there is now, 
a general desire on the part of the people of these islands that her 
Government should be absolutely impartial, to her own good and as 
fiir as may tie in consonance with her own wishes and ide als, Qin 
any man say in face of the recorded facts that this is the case in 
matters industrial and commercial ? One of the most glorious pages 
in the history of the British Empire is that which records how on 
the outbreak of war in 1914 the millions of our fellow subjects in 
India sprang to the side of Britain. Equal justice to India I Nay, 
more than equal justice, lai^e-hearted generosity is her due. How 
better can this oneness in ideal be resented and perpetuated thaw 
by finding men to guide and means to provide for the restoration to 
its old high standard of her cotton industry. And even as we 
should thus be greatly benetting the millions of our Indian fellow 
subjects most of whom are always living very near to the border 
line of poverty and famine, we should also be greatly helping our- 
selves by rising their financial status, at one and the same time be 
providing a supply of raw material for Lankashire spindles from the 
cotton fields of India. 

ladisH Population Poorest in the World. 

We now turn to another branch of the cotton industry. The 
manufactured product from the raw material : its distribution. Of 
the total annual product of the industry we have seen that five- 
eighths is exported. The amount exported annually on the average 
of the five years 1909-13, yarn and manufiictures taken together, was 
millions. To India alone we exported out of tlie total ;^a9 
millions. In the case of raw cotton we have seen that the law of 
the even distribution of load is seriously infringed by depending 
upon one single country, the United States of America, for three- 
fourths of our supply. The same thing is repeated in the case of the 
disposal of the manufa ctured product from the raw material We 
depend upon one country, India taking more than one fouth^ of the 
total exports. It is true that she has a large population, it is also 
true that it is the poorest populatimi in the world. The policy 
hitherto adopted of putting a brake on the internal industrial deve- 
lopment of India is disasterous, in that it consists _ of the senseless 
performahce dest^bed in ancient adage as tilling the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.’ It is cerUin that in the not very distant 
future Aaerica will absorb all the cotton she growi. 
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A g ri a a lty l Ba kidb fai liiglud. 

B e fore Ittting this hniieh ol the subject it may be u welt to 
feint out that the operation of Nature’s hiirs and forces is not 
coaftied to the cotton industre. 'The Rmitn of Iaw* is all 
emfawdni^ We irill cite a few oth&r hdustries in order to point a 
aoM or adorn a tale.’ Agrkultnre is the greatest of all our national 
indnatris^ and not only intrinsically rat extrinsically, of great 
tapenanee to the country at large. Food is the first necessity of 
the p eople. A prosperous a^cnltural industry is conducive to the 
e o mnw os r ea^ in that while on the one hand it supplies fix)d, on the 
oAer it is a purchaser of the goods from the manufimturing districts. 
A dmessed agriculture is, on the converse, a dead weight on the 
fflamiMctoring interests. The relative importance of agriculture is 
dearly shown by the following comparison of production and 
perions engaged. 


Census of Production {1907) 
Production. 

Agrkultore ;^sio,ooo,ooo 

Cotton 176,000,000 

Coal Mining 133,000,000 

Iron and Sliel 105,000,000 


No. of persons employed. 

988,310 

573,869 

840,340 

363,335 


In 186 1, 1,803,049 persons were engaged in agriculture, so that 
in 40 years the number of persons employed in it had fallen to one- 
half. Over a million acres had gone out of cultivation and agricul- 
tural land values, i.e. rents, had decreased by millions sterlings And 
we ate living in a fool’s paradise, depending upon America for one 
fourth of the imported food of the people. 

'Dynamics is the science that deals with force and inertia. 
Cotton Dynamics is the same with a difference ; it deals with forces 
imd inertia.’ With these words we commenced our investigation. 
You can not see the forces of nature, you see the effects of opera- 
tioa of forces and the laws which control them. So in the cotton 
industry the effects of the forces are what we see. What then have 
we seen? 


India Damping Qronnd of the World. 

The principal cause of the decreasing trade with foreign 
countries is doe to the establishment by them ^cotton industries of 
their own. For the better developnwnt of these British goods are 
excluded by means of heavy duties. The lowest average on cotton 
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goods is in the case of Italy 37 per cent and highest avenge is 
Russia with S03 per cent duty. The highest specific duty is levied 
by the S. A. viz., 375 per cent on sewing cotton. These foreign 
countries which began by ezcluding British goods, so as to enable 
their home markets to be supplied by their own manufactures, 
finally produced a surplus, for which they had to find a market. 
By our action in i 86 t of abolishing the duties upon all manufactured 
goods, we provided for the surplus the only great open market of 
the world. It was then to the British Empire that the surplus 
manufactures of all the foreign countries came duty free. 

In face of the fact that foreign countries were raisiiig what were 
tantamount to prohibitive duties against our manufactures, we 
deliberately threw away the only weapon for self-defence which we 
possessed— the power to bargain. Those foreign countries had us 
at their mercy, and from then till now they have mercilessly punished 
our manufactures, while building up their own, till they have become 
formidable opponents not only in all the foreign markets, where they 
have trading advantages over us, but also in the United Kingdom 
where by fair means or foul they arr undermining and destroying 
one British industry after another, compelling us at the saum 
time, helplessly, to buy from their own trade essentials, at their 
own prices. 

The exports of textile machinery to foreign countries has 
increased pari passu with the decrease in the exports of cotton goods. 
Japan is an Ally ; she excludes British cotton goods by import duties 
and that notwithstanding, is allowed free entry to all British Empire 
markets, except those of the self-governing Dominions. The English 
language has the largest and richest vocabulary in the world, and 
ytt it can not supply words strong enough to suitably describe the 
ineffable folly of one-eyed politicians, with that solitary option fixed 
upon the ballot box.” 


INDIA IN JAPAN. 

Marinis Okuma on India- 

(./n “the Journal of the Indo- Japanese Association” of January 
taut Marquu Okuma cautribula an article on "The Posl-Bellum 
Mumn af Japan" m uMek he obligingly r^ert among other mailtrt 
to In^a wnuh a indeed very mteretting.] 
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Rim of all, let us be liberal and large-minded enough to 
appreciate and sympathise with China. Her people belong to 
the same race as we^ and use the same written language as 
ours, and it ought to be no difficult question for us to enter into 
more intimate national and ^ economical relations with them than 
at present In addition to this, let us endeavour to establish closer 
intimacy with the Southern Pacific Islands, and what is vastly more 
important, with India. The nations of the Rut can not generally 
be regarded as highly advanced, and it is the duty of Japan to 
guide and assist them in their onward progress. She can thus 
make a valuable contribution to the peace of the world and to the 
advancement of civilisation. 

Let me speak of India a little more. Several months ago, 
Mr. R. D. Tata, a member of the famous Tata House of Bombay, 
visited this country. He complained that it is to be much regrett^ 
that the Japanese do not pay due respect to the Indian people ; 
although the latter welcome the former as friends, some of the 
former, imitating the example set before them by Englishman, are 
apt to treat the Indian people with contempt, and that under such 
orcumstances it would not be possible for the Indians to be on terms 
of intimacy with the Japanese, however much the former may desire 
it, the result being that the feelings of Indians towards Japanese are 
generally undergoing a change for the worse. 

Such is the cry of disappointment of the Indian people. Their 
trust in us and their sympathy with us seem to be undergoing a test, 
and if this state of things continues 1nuch longer, friendship between 
the two peoples will sufier, perhaps irrevokably. This is, indeed, a 
very serious question with us, and so long as our people do not 
acknowledge their own fault and determine to be wiser, they can 
never be expected to achieve any considerable economical or political 
success in foreign countries, for to be a great people, we must entirely 
do away with egotism and race prejudice, and while we endeavour to 
develop ourselves, we must show respect for and sympathy with other 
peoples, and assist them in their efibrts to progress. 

If intimate national and economical relations can be established 
between all the countries of the East, and their co-operation secured, 
then the peace of the Orient will be a great contribution towards 
securing the peace of the world and the happiness of mankind. 
Such has been, and will be, my ideal. 

If China can be developed and advanced by the efforts of Japan, 
no only the East, but also the whole world will be benefitted. 
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CoDsidoring Japan’s geognphi^ position and her historical and 
ncial relations with China, it is evident that she is better 
than My other nation for the accomplishment of this noble taA. 
Again, if Japan can become more intimate with the Southern Pac^ 
Islands and with India, this in itself will be instrumenUl in bringing 
us to a better understanding with England and other powers. Tto 
East and the West can thus be united in a much closer tie of 
friendship, which will be a great step towards securing the of 
the world. 

Situated outside the sphere of Western civilisation, Japan has 
yet been able to make wonderful progress by adop^g and 
digesting, by means ^ of a special aptitude, western science and 
civilization. On this account the Japanese are often ciiicised as 
unsurpassed in imitative traits but lacking in creative genihs. It 
is not necessary for us to enter into a discussion of this criticism 
which, however, our people should always bear in mind and 
endeavour to he more earnest in political, economical, social and 
other matters. Unless we do so, we can never have a civilisation 
of which we can boast that it is our very own. 

Perhaps the only means of securing the lasting peace of the 
world is to be found in the thorough understanding between, and 
the eager co-operation of, the Japanese, Slavs, Germans, French, 
English and people of the United States. Whether this can be 
realised as the outcome of the present war still remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, it will be well for us Japanese to be more liberal and 
magnanimous to appreciate the urgent need of the united efforts 
of the different races for the establishment of peace, and to attempt 
to come to a more complete understanding of, and greater sympathy 
with the economical and political situations, as well as thoughts 
and ideals of other peoples, so that our beloved Nation as the 
Peace-Maker of the East may discharge its duty to perfection. 


INDIA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A mass meeting of the Indian Community was held in January 
last in the Muhammadan Madrassa Hall, Durban, for the {rarpose of 
coosidming the advisability of placing their grievances and demands 
belbre the proper authorities and also to elect delegates for the 
forthcoming Iteuth African Conference. 
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Mr. A. D. Padia presided and Mr. J. M. Francis acted as the 
Secretary. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech, said We have now 
assembled here for the purpose of considering what steps to take 
in regard to matters connected with the great National Movement 
taking place both in South Africa and India. 

After referring to the Allied victories in the War, he said : 

At a time when the phase of the civilised world is going to be 
evolutionised, as a sequel to this great war, we South African 
Indians, want to know, where do we come in the adjustment of 
the new state ? We have patiently waited all these years with the 
hope that the Union Government will spontaneously right our 
wrongs and inaugurate the proverbial British System of Administra- 
tion, based and acted upon equality and justice, but unhappily, as 
yet we find no signs of its forthcoming from any responsible quarter, 
we have no other choice in the matter than to submit our present 
condition to the British people with a view to enable them to judge 
it in the new light of things. 

It is a matter of great pleasure for me to state here that our 
countrymen from all parts of South America are going to assemble 
in Cape Town next week for the purpose of deciding an uniform 
course of action for promoting the cause of the South African 
Indians. This is the first time that a United South African Indian 
Conference is going to be held, and I believe, I am echoing the 
opinion of all assembled here when I say, that we wish every 
success to the Conference, and we ardently hope and pray that 
good will come out of the Conference. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed : 

*Tbis mass meeting of the Ir^dians of Natal respectfully ventures 
to urge the claim of British Indian Subjects for the extension of 
of Franchise rights and this meeting prays that the Union Govern- 
ment will be pleased to introduce the necessary legislation in the 
Union Government. 

In view of the fact that since the absorption of the four Self- 
governing Colonies into the Union, British Indian Subjects have 
derived very little benefit thereform, this mass meeting, in order 
to render the Union a meaningful expression^ requests the Union 
Government to remove the inter-state restrictions fdaced upon the 
fiee movement of Indians throughout the Unioa” 
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Sontb AMeaa ladlaii OmifiMot. 

The following are an)ong the resolutions passed at the Conferenoe 
held in January last— 

“In view of the fact that since the inauguration of the Unkni, 
British Indian subjects here derived very little benefit therefrom, 
and as the word ‘Union’ has been rendered a meaningless eipressioB 
by the perpetuation of a parochial policy, this conference of Indiana^ 
representing the Cape, I'ransvaai and Natal, resolves to ask the 
Union to^ amend the laws that operate oppressively ‘against B ritiA 
Indians, including the Act that prohibits the free movement of 
Indians throughout the Union.” 

“That th is Conference of the Indian community, representing 
Natal, Cape and the Transvaal, respectfully ventures to draw the 
attention of the Union Government to the advisability of repealing 
the laws governing the indentured Indian immigration into Natal, 
as the Government of this Union and India have abolished the 
indenture system, and seeing that the existence of the Indian Immig* 
ration Trust Beard is inimical to the interests of the Indian labour* 
ing class, this conference respectfully prays that the Government 
will be pleased to take into their immediate consideration the request 
contained herein.” 

It was decided that a deputation be appointed to wait on the 
Minister of the Interior and to submit the resolutions passed at the 
Conference for his consideration. 

“Having regard to the fact that since the formation of the South 
African Union, British Indian subjects have derived no benefit there- 
from and as the laws founded on account of colour still disfigure 
the statute books of the Union, inflicting considerable hardsbi|v 
annoyances and in.'ustice to British Indian subjects, this Confeitnce 
of the Indian community in Natal, Cape and the Transvaal 
respectfully ventures to ask the Imperial Government and other 
Allied Powers not to concede the conquered tc’ritories in German 
West Africa to the Union Government until the latter Govern- 
ment repeals all the obnoxious laws enacted on racial and rtlr 
gious grounds, and restore to them the rights of which they were 
deprived and to which they are entitled, being equal tax payers W 
the State. This Conference authorises the Chairman to cable the 
foregoing resolution to the Right Hen. the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies^” 
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“The ConfimQce resolves to send at least two Indian delegates 
from each Province of the Union to attend the roecial session of 
the Indian National Congress to be held in London, in order to 
support the claim of their motherland for autonomy, and that this 
Conference authorises the delegates to place the cause of the S. 
A. Indians before all constituted authorities and others who are 
capable of wielding authority over the Union Government, with a 
view to securing equal rights for all civilised peoples in South 
Africa." 

“This' Conference resolves to establish a committee consisting of 
.36 members, each of the Provinces contributing la members, for 
the purpose of devising ways and means of bringing about a uni- 
fication of the Indians in the Union, and authorises this committee 
to submit a constitution for consideration to the next South African 
Conference" 

'The Conference strongly protests i^ainst the action of the 
local authorities of the Cape Province in refusing to grant licences 
to Indians solely on account of nationality, and urging on the 
Provincial Council the necessity to amend the Ordinance so as to 
allow an appeal to the Supreme Court." 

In pursuance of the resolution passed by the South African 
Indian Conference a deputation consisting of all the delegates 
from Natal, the Transvaal, and the Cape, headed by the president 
Sheik Ismail, waited on Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of theinterior, 
by the end of January. 

Mr. M. Alexander in introducing the deputation referred to 
the fact that that was the first Conference of Indians held in South 
Africa. 

Mr. P. S. Aiyar, on behalf of the deputation, read a statement 
giring an exhaustive resume of the positions of Indians irt the 
Union, and sug^sted remedies that would meet thie requirements 
of Indians domiciled in that oodntry. 

Mr. M. C. Anglia stated the grievances of Indians in Natal 
while Mr. P. K. Naidoo, on behalf of the Transvaal delegates, 
ventilated their grievances; and Dr. Gool spoke for the Cape 
Indians. 

The Mmister after a parient hearing expressed himself sym- 
pitiMticaUy aad the deputation withdrew after thanking the 
minisier. 
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snt J. D. RBIS ON INDIA. 

[Tke /olhufittg app'iartd t« the “Reynold’* News »/ Nmmitr 
hut n*r the signature of Sir J, O, Rut, M.P.] 

The so-called Monugu proposals are not Mr. Montagu’s propo- 
sals. He is a part, and, being who and what he is, necessarily a 
large part, of them, but they are the joint proposals of himself and 
of Lord Chelmsford. It was Lord Chelmsford, who, succeeding 
Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, found conditions in India such, that 
as a practical and moderate man of statesmanlike views and attitude, 
such as he has always proved himself hitherto to be, he considered 
an advance in the direction of self-government an urgent necessity, 
such as could not wait till after the War. Indeed, he found the 
pressure of War, and the conduct of Indian princes and peoples 
'during its progress, such as to precipitate the necessity for giving 
at once an instalment of a Constitution, the eventual grant of which 
has been inevitable ever since we ourselves decided to educate 
India in Western ideas of Government. We created in fact an 
intelligentsia, resembling in many respects that which next after 
German intrigue contributed in no inconsiderable, if not in the 
chief degree, to the ruin of a Russia, in which there was no place 
and no occupation for a generation brought up on a diet of modern 
democracy. 

German gold -atid German intrigue indeed stimulated this body 
in India also into sedition, if not into revolt, and Lord Chelmsford 
made such representations to the then Secretary of Stat^ Mr. 
Chamberlain, that he arranged to go but to India to inquire and 
confer with the Viceroy. His unexpected resignation and Mr. 
Montagu’s appointment to succeed him, transferred this duty to 
the latter statesman, whom I have known throughout his Paliamen- 
ttiy career as a man of very great ability, with a high sense of 
public duty. 

His {HToposals for the better government of India tmve bm 
strongly attacked at a recent meeting of the new Ind^Bnum 
Association, but if the House of Commons is any mflex of rabue 
<^nion, and if the Councils of the Secretary of State and of the 
Viceroy, composed of the most distinguished Indian authonties of 
the day, are judges of Indian questions, the view of the iw 
Aaeociation are not Hkety to prevail. If the quo^on • were, *hM 
form of Oosemment is best for India, there would be.a gnat deal 
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to say for thnr attitude, and it is by no means certain that the 
proposed changes will lead to better government 

But the question is what steps are to be taken and when to carry 
out a pledge given last August in Parliament to the effect that the 
policy of the Government shall be the gradual development of self- 
^verning institutions in view to the ultimate realisation of respon- 
sible Government in India. 

The policy may of course be mistaken. But there is no mistake 
possible, as to its acceptance in the democratic House, and as to 
the necessity for giving effect to those, or to somewhat similar 
reforms. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if these proposals are 
not accepted and acted upon without any avoidable delay justifiable 
disappointiiient will result, and further difficulty experienced in 
governing India. The best proof of their moderate character is 
that extremists in both directions, and particularly the Indian 
extremists, will have none of them, while they appear to satisfy 
moderate men at home and in India. 

Everything must now await the result of the General Election, 
but all the news from India, and the results of such inquiries as 
had been held since Mr. Montagu’s return, confirm the position 
taken by him and Lord Chelmsford, and proves that India by its 
articulate section will accept what is offered by way of reform, but 
wants it without delay. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD ON INDIAN 
CONGRBSS. 

{Labour Ltaitr — Stpt.^ jgiS). 

The Indian National Congress seems to have split for good upon 
the Montagu Report, but so unreliable are newspapers and press 
cables that we must reserve final opinion until the Indian mails 
arrive some weeks hence. Meanwhile certain obvious facts may be 
pointed out and accepted. 

Bdbre the Montagu Report came to drive a wedge through 
Cooj^ress, the wedge was there. The old leaders never accepted 
Ibfc Betrat, Mr, Tilak and the new Home Rule movement. 
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The me who had grown up in the earlier suges of India’s 
demand for a liberal political policy found that their success canie in 
the form, not of apolitical triumph against the Government, but of a 
new movement in the Indian opinion, far bolder in its expressions 
and demands and much more fundamental in its conception of 
political liberties. 

This new movement brought new leaders ; it was more moving 
than the old in its appeal and brought new adherents. Mrs. Besant 
emerging from Adyar and the more confined fields of theosophy, 
slipp^ to the front and joined hands with Mr. Tilak. In many 
quarters she was not acceptable, but in the m tre advanced sections 
she was, and her contributions by voice and pen, enormously aided 
by the stupid persecution' of the Government, have given her a 
status and the Home Rule movement .in impetus which they would 
not otherwise have had. 

The new adherents also made the movement for the first time 
popular.” The old Congress did lack a popular mass. It had 
the support of the educated and the middle class. It was just open 
to the suspicion that it was a movement of landowner’s, capitalists, 
and lawyers, and some of its resolutions on political subjects and 
its neglect of certain popular interests gave colour to that suspicion. 
Now^ village life has licen influenced and political tides have 
made their motions felt at greater depths in Indian existence 
then ever before. India has gone far and fast during the last 
four year. 

That being so, another change was inevitable. 

Hitherto India has had to appear to be unanimous. The 
Congress was an Indian movement against a non-Indian bureau- 
cracy, and this had to remain so until the fate of the bureaucracy 
was settled, and the general claims of India admitted. Then it was 
no longer a United India demanding the recognition of Indian rights 
that was required, but the rights being recognised, an India of 
wrious schools of opinion and outlook, working out India’s destinies 
by conflict, debate, and rival methods. Congress has divided 
because a united Congress has done its work. My old Congress 
friends, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Surendranath Banerjee and the others 
roust see in this their own success even if they are sad that events 
have taken this form. 

Mrs. Besant, with her British political experience, will not miss 
Ae signiflcancc of what has happened and ought to be able to give 
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the new movement wise guidance. What we aie seeing is the 
fiatural evolution of a right and a left wing in Indian politics, 
consequential upon the freeing of the Indian political mind to 
discuss Indian political policy on its own merits and not merely as 
against the political policy of the bureaucracy. 

So far from regretting the division, I believe it is natural, and 
I should welcome the definite formation of two wings— provided the 
right keeps decidedly Indian and does not allow the left to force it 
into an unnatural alliance with the bureancracy, and of this I see 
no signs. I have the fullest trust in the Moderate leaders. They 
have still a great contribution to make to Indian political liberty, 
llieir attitude to the Montagu Report is intelligent, consistent, and 
wise, and they will have enormous influence in modifying it in the 
right direction and in reaping from it a rich harvest. 


SIR SUBBAHANIA IYER. 

But the left is also essential. India now requires robust 
independent thought and action. When Sir Subramanya Iyer flung 
back his knighthood at the feet of the Government in consequence 
of the attack made upon him by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons, he did a fin'e thing. It is that spirit which is to awake 
India from a subordinate and cringing attitude and spirit, and India 
sadly needs such an awakening. 

The life of India is to depend upon the two sides honestly and 
fearlessly setting forth their own views independently of each other,, 
but with a sense of responsibility and tolerance. The days of 
meaningless compromise declarations, patchworks of the opinions 
. of both sides and acceptable in reality to neither, have passed. India 
must know what its sections reply, think and choose between them. 
Perhaps our owh I..abour movement is going through a somewhat 
similar evolution. 

On the actual points of immediate divisipn little can he said 
with profit , till we have full reports of the Special Coi^ress in front 
of ns. The comments cabled here are pettifi^ing. There is 
•gieement that the Montagu Report must be taken as a basis, must 
be criticiied and amended. That a time liniit sbotild be plaoed 
^on the tmisition stage between the btuekiioiiiip'' and selfi 
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government I consider to be of very minor importance. 
pnibiic opinion will settle that if it be worth its salt. 

That kind of guarantee is always elusive. That there shouid be 
an agreement oa the details of self-government I believe to be of 
the greatest importance, and of equal importance is a determination 
to eliminate from the Scheme all committees and councils and 
powers which, set np nominally for the transition period, will acquim 
such authority during it that they will become blocks in the end to 
the realisation of a proper system of self-government. 

I should therefore concentrate opinion on the abolition of the 
Secretary of State's Council in London, the appointment of two Under* 
secretaries, one of whom should be an Indian, and an arrange- 
ment of councils and executives which should take political control 
out of the hands of civil servants and put it in those of the elected 
legislatures. That done, we may trust that the system will evolve it- 
self, and the creation of a real public opinion in India will take care 
that the evolution is not unnecessarily delayed. 


SIR. 5. P. SINHA AT THE PRESS CONFRENCB- 

Speaking at a conference of the Overseas Press Deputation in 
Oct. 1918, on the situation in India and the bearing of the proposed 
changes of the constitution upon it. Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord) said 

It had been always understood that the ultimate goal to the 
system of government in India should be responsible government. It 
was small wonder that Indians who had been educated on English 
literature should aspire to the introduction to the East of the prin- 
ciples of democracy which had developed in the West. There, was 
no reason to believe that those principles would not work equally 
as well in other countries as they had among Western nations. All 
systems of government were progressive and he admitted that India 
most pass through many stages before she was as well educated in 
the application of democratic principles as Enngland was. Speak- 
ing as an Indian, be would say that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
scheme was valuable not so much because of the measure of imme- 
diate performance which it gave, as of the promise of greater pei^ 
fonnance which it contained. If the scheme was carried out in its 
main principles, with possibly some of its too cautious checks and 
counter-checks eliminated, he thought it would give satisfaction to the 
great bulk of the people of India. Judging from newspa^ repmts 
and from communications he had received from India within the last 
few weeks, he thought he was justified in saying that the more the 
people of Tndi^ f ti|idied the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme the more 
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thqr were coming roand to the opinion that it was a measnre worthy 
of uieir acceptance. 

The Economic Situation* 

Referring to the economic conditions of India Sir S P. Sinha 
said that he noticed the other day that Sir James Meston had been 
reported as having said that India was in a great state of prosperity. 
He had reason for believing that Sir James Meston had been mis- 
nnderstood. It was not a constitotion alone that was wanted for 
India, bnt contentment and prosper!^. However efficient the sys- 
tem of Government might be in India, it would be generally admitted 
that India was a veiy poor country, and unless the whole policy of 
lamez fain was changed, was likely to remain so. India had not 
been prosperous for a long time past and was not prosperous now. 
India had been the hewer of wood and the drawer of water for the rest 
of the Empire. She desired and demanded a place in the Kinpire 
worthy of her glorious past, of her present resource, and of the part 
she had been privileged to bear in this war. With a peaceful 
people, fertile soil, and unlimited reserves in men and material, there 
was no reason why India should not be as prosperous as any other 
part of the Empire. They looked to the rest of the Empire, and 
particularly to England, to find the remedy. The industrial develop- 
ment of India was the most essential need of the present moment. 
Without an increase of prosperity it was useless to expect India to 
he content and loyal to its connection with the Empire. It was no 
wonder that the educated classes of India were continually asking 
what was wrong with the Government, because after all, it was the 
function of the Government and not of the people to see that there 
was prosperity in the land. Literally millions in India were on the 
border of starvation. Half the population never had a full meal 
in the day, and means must be found to remedy this state 
of things. It was essentially necessary to take steps with regard to 
the constitution as a means of bringing about contentment and 
prosperity. What was wanted was democratic government, and 
there was no reason why it should not work equally as well in India 
as in any other country. The object of the war was that every 
people should have the same chance and right of self-development. 



INDIA IN THE 

IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

mWaBATIOH PBOBUIIB 

The foDowing papers regarding redprositjp in matten o( iaunh 
gration iKtween India and the Dominions are puUished for tto 
information of those interested in the subject 

Extract from a letter from the Colonial Office to the India Office 
From Colonial Office to India Office^ No. 35893. 

Downing Street, 7th Aug. 1918. 
Sir, —I am directed by Mr. Secretary Long to transmit to you, 
to be laid before Mr. Secreta^ Montagu, copies of an extract from 
the Fifteenth Day's Proceedings at the Imperial Conference, to> 
gether with copies of the memorandum prepared by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

I am &c., 

Hemrv Lambert. 

To 

The Under Secretary of State of India. 

Annex. I :-HemoFandttm by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

The views and recommendations of the Indian representatives 
on the position of Indians in the Self-Governing Dominions were 
placed before the War Conference last year in the form of a 
memorandum which appears as an annexure to the printed report 
of the Conference. The subject was discussed on Friday the a 7th 
April 1917, and the “ Conference unanimously accepted the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions, 
and recommended the memorandum to the favourable consideration 
of the Governments concerned.” It is mainly with a view to 
eliciting information as to whether any action has been actually 
taken, and, if not, how soon it is likely to be taken by the Govern- 
ment concerned to give effect to our suggestions that a few of the 
outstanding questions are mentioned in the present note. 

a. The Indian grievances dealt with in the last memorandum 
fall conveniently under the following three groups 

(1) Treatment of Indians who are already settled and lendent 
in the Self-Governing Dominions. 

5 
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(a) The difficulties and disadvantages of Indians intending to 
visit the Dominions not with the ol^ect of settlement but for 
purpose of travel, education, or business. 

(3) The question of future immigration to the Dominions. 

3. As r^ards the difficulties of resident Indians, the disability 
imposed on the Sikh settlers in Canada, numbering about 4,000 
men, of not being allowed to bring tbdr wives and minor children 
to live with them, is a very real and serious hardship, and, as was 
pointed out in last year’s notice, has caused acute dissatisfaction 
amongst perhaps the moat prominent martial race in India and 
those who flocked with the greatest alacrity to the Indian Army 
for the defence of the Empire. This unfair and unnatural prohibi- 
tion is the more galling because the Indians resident in South 
Africa hSve, since the passing of the Indians Relief Act of 1914, 
the privilege of introducing into the Colony one wife as well as her 
miner children. The Japanese have the right of taking not only 
their wives, but also their domestic servants. No further time 
should be lost in removing the prohibition which appears to be in 
force in Australia also. 

4. Of the Indians settled in the Self-Governing Dominions, by 
far the largest number is domiciled in South Africa. Cape Colony 
has an Indian population of 6,606, Transvaal of 10,048, Orange 
Free State of 106, and Natal of 133,031 souls. The Indians Relief 
Act of 1914 has removed many disabilities, but from reliable 
materials placed before us it appears that there are still many 
substantial grievances and disabilities which are not merely of an 
administrative character, as General Smuts seemed to be under the 
impression last year, but are based upon already existing or impend- 
ing statutory enactments. 

The following would appear to be some of the principal grievan- 
es of South African Indians 

(l) Tndiitg Liee«ees.^lt is necetsaiy to obtain a lioeuse iu order to be 
able to carry on any trade or bnainess in Booth Africa. Each Frovince baa 
its own trading licence legialation, and the tendeni^ recently baa been in 
every Province to tranrfer the control of licence brom the Government to 
rnnnieiiwlities. Althongh there is a system of appeals from the decisions of 
the municipalities, e. p., in Natal to Town Councils or to Licensing Appeal 
BMrda, the i^t of appeal to the Courts is extremely limited. Thus, in 
Natal, against refuMis of application for new lioenoes there is a right of 
appeal in mattera of procedure, but not of facts, to the Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court, whereas, hi easea of refusal to renew licences there 
is a right m appeal on facts also. It is generally contended that tiie mnnid> 
palitiss arUtrarily refuse to j^^t lieenoes to IniUans with the improper and 
mtteet object of destroying liraiaa trade, and the Indian newqmpers are 
fall of such instances. The trading rights of Indians in Sontb Afirioa am a 
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Tilal tma. If the Indian oommanitjr romaini at the merqr of iMr Inmam 
riTale in reepact of the rinht of ihetr memben to earn an honeet KfoUhood hr 
trade it is only a qneetion of time for the whole oommnnitj to beowM liif 
poreriahed and be rednoed to indnatrial helotry. The lomedy aeema to be to 
idve the fullest Hfcht of appeal in all oases of rofnsal of lieenoes to tbo 
Frovinolal Division of the Supreme Court— on questions of foot as well as of 
procedure. 

(2) Parlumuntary and Municipd ^tndliss.— As obeerved in last j«iar^ 
note, there are stronger and more obvious arounds for extending the mnni« 
oipal franchise to the Indians resident in South Africa than the I^Ua- 
mentary franchise. It might he fluted ont| however, that we are nearer 
to the introduction of representative institutions in India this year than we 
were last year, and therefore the argument for depriving the African Indians 
of the franchise on the gpround of their coming from a country where 
tepresentative institutions do not exist will carry still less weight now, 
and there is a strong case for granting the franchise, at least to the richer 
Indian merchants. Their claim to the extension of the municipal fhtnchise 
in all the States seems to be much stronger as this right is enjoyed in Natal 
and Cape Colony, where some Indians are reported to be dtsoharging 
municipal functions to their credit. The special necessity for the grant (rf 
the municipal franchise will appear from what has already been stated with 
regard to trade licences. 

(3) nt Ownership of Xctuf.— Unlike their compatriots in Natal and at 
the Cape, Tiansvaal Indians, under the old Republican Law 3 of 1885, 
remain under the disability that they are denied the right to own fixed 
property, i. e„ from having the legal ownership registered in their own 
names The system of indirect ownership, in other words, nominal European 
ownership orginally suggested by the Republican Qovemmont theroselvei, 
prevailed until quite recently, and is still oocasionally adopted. The prooeas* 
is round ulmnt, oumberous and expensive, but the facts are notorious, and 
the circumstances are legally recognised by the Courts. 

Since about the year 1914, the practice has grown up of forming and 
registering, under the Transvaal Companies Act, 1901, small private compa* 
nies with limited liability, whose members are all Indians (frequently an 
Indian and his wife), and possessing an independent legal personal for tbe 
purpose, amongst other things, of acquiring fixed^ property.^ AII^ these 
transactions have recently received judicial recognition. It is saH that 
attempts ara now being made by interested parties to deprive Indians of 
this right of indirect ownership of fixed property. Recently a question was 
put on the subject in Parliament, and the Government spokesman replied 
that it was intended to examine into the question, when the new companies 
law was under consideration. Advantage has frequently been trten by 
Indians of these indirect, but quite legal, methods to open businese in 
townships whose private regulations prohibit the sale of stands to lodim, 
which, in themselves, are intended indirectly to compel Indians to resido 
and trade in special locations, which, again, would mean finaumal mtu to 
most of them, and against which attempt the Indian commnnity has fought 
sinee long before the Boer War. ^ ^ 

On the contfaiy, the prohibition against Indian ownership of fixed or 
Isadod property shonld be repealed by Parliament, on the gmndi it 
tsads id footer i^Boerity on hU sides, to deprive Indiana of some of tho 
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ttoomtaj ffi^htt ttttd <tt oitbenihlp, which m not denied 

een lo 6e ebcttifHnel netleeiiwiid cthet* |M»*lbdelio pebjilee of ihe 

BtCf^inee, end which ere tf a wsi nd by iheir oempetriotc in the ooeet Provin- 
eeci end ecpecieUy in HeleU where the balk of the Indian popaletioa of the 
Union !• to be foand. Tinnsrail Indtetie oatrht not to beoompelled to regard 
thenMelfca iia 4 )Oie 6 Ming on inferior iUitue, in thti reepeet, ,to their compel 
riott leeident in the conet Provinom, nnd euoh a etatate ns Letw 8 of 18^ is 
•a eoaohiboiem nnd opposed to the epirit of modern legitintiom 

(4) RaUwa/y BE§¥kUiom,^ln the Tmiisraal, for a^number of years post 
the pdioy of racial segregation has been enforced on the railways. Special 
legiMion to that end was, sooght in 1010, bat was strenuously opposed by 
tlw Indian oommnnity, with the result that certain regulations were 
efOntoalW agreed to, embodied" in the papers published in Blue Book Cd, 
6188 of iftlO (pages 102-6 and 114), at a time when the Indian community 
was in a relatively weak position, having its energies fully engaged in the 
pofsive resistanoe straggle which was then at its height, and which left the 
community powerless effectively to resist further encroachments upon its 
Ubertioi. 'But the arrangements therein referred to were of purely local 
appKcation,andwerenot intended in. any way to affect the position or dimi- 
nilli the rights of Indians in the other Provinces. Recently, however, 
regalations applicable throughout the Union have been published, some of 
wbich have alr^y been withdrawn In deference to strong Indian opposition, 
while oCbcrs remain, in spite of that opposition, not only embodying 
nrev is ie mi contained in the old Transvaal arrangement, but going much 
nurther, and extending to other Provinces of the Union a racial disorimina* 
,t{(lD Bsa%itherto known there. The Indian community, for a long period of 
yeurs, has consistently fought ^nst statutory discrimination based upon 
raekd distinotion. Sefipugation in travelling would only be tolerable if 
desigued by statute, whore exactly equal opportnoities and facilities were 
provided for the different races affected. This is impossible for financial 
reasons and no such remedy^ds available. Apart from this, the situation in the 
l^pnsvaal and in South Africa generally is very different from what it was 
in 1910, and lets than e^ are Indians disposed to depart from the 
principle of equality under the law, which they regard as fundamental in 
the British Constitution) and for which they have suffered enormously in 
the post, and are prepared to suffer for again. Not only ought the position 
of Inoiaiit elsewhere in the union not be reduced to the level of that in the 
Ttan^ivaal, but the latter should be raised to the highest level anywhere in 
the Union. 

The 8ett)|einent of these and other outstanding difficulties should 
« leoeive the earnest attention of the Provincial Governments and 
the Union Government. It should not be forgotten that the bulk 
of the Indian settlement in South Africa is the result of the 
action of the South Africans themselves, and Natal, irfaere the 
majority are domiciled, owes much of its prosperity to Indian 
\abcm. The whole of Durban was absolutely built up by the 
Indian population,” said Sir Letge Hewlett, ex-Prime Minister of 
Natal in 1903. In his farewell sp^h at Pretoria in November 
Mr. Gh^Unle appealed European community in the 
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fijIlowtQg words : ** You hate all the power, and ypnr^ theiefoi«k 
is die responsibility for the manner in which the sffiiire of rhis la^ 
are administered. You owe it to your good name, you owe it to 
your civilisation, you owe it to the Empire of which you are a part 
and whose flag stands for opportunities, for progress, for ail 
live under its protection, that your administration should be such 
that you can justify it in the eyes of the civilised world.” This 
noble exhortation points to an angle of vision which is much neater 
reality to-day than it was in Mr. Gokhale’s time, and after the 
promise of “ peaceful and statesmanlike” solution made ^ General 
^muts last year there should really be no difficulty now. In order 
to enable the Union Government to deal with Indian proUea^ 
impartially and promptly, the provision of convenient agency 
which Indian grievances can be brought to the notice of the Local 
Government authorities would be a first step. The appointment 
of a loc.!! s^ent of the Indian Govemment at Pretoria Should be 
an advantage both to the Indiam in South Africa and the South 
African Government which has to deal with them. 

5. For the group of questions relating to facilities for travel, 
education, or business, it is clear that it should be easy to arrive 
at a liberal and satisfactory solution almost immediately. ^ 

The present position is that the Dominion laws allow persons 
with good credentials to enter on temporary visits, in Canada as 
** tourists ", and elsewhere by special permits, which presumably 
are granted in the Dominion concerned. For instance, Australian 
Circular Na 31 of August 1904 lays down “ that any persons, 
hona flit merchants, students, and tourist travellers, provided th^ 
are in possession of passports, may be admiu^d. On arrival in 
the Commonwealth the education test in ^ their cases will not bt 
imposed, and such persom are to be permitted to land wHlKMt 
restriGtkm, but, in the event of their wishing to stay jongerihao 
twelve months, an application for a certificato of exempiioo tboold 
be made before the cxpity of tb* term stating rtosons for extended 
stay.” ' 

In the case of hvwn /frfc students fnteiidiim to Study at M^of 
the Australian Universities, the above r^uirement of spew 
certificate of exemption appears to be quite unnwssary. The 
question of the Indian student problem in Austratesia has asramra 
spectal importance, becanse at the present moment most « the 
Western world is practicBlif idniott shutout from Indian students, 
nod mSt be far some tnne after the War, on account of the grtot 
tiie inibeeoet of living and other causes. Australian Universities 
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ate out of the War zone and compirativeljr cheats and the Indian 
atudent is po|or, and the West Australian University is only about 
nin^and-a-half days from Colombo. 

6. Finally, as regards the question of future emigration of 
Indians to the Colonies for purposes of settlement, there is no 
change from the position which was taken up last year, that in 
this matter the Indian British subjects have a right to expect that 
tbqr should not receive a less favourable treatment than other 
Asiatic prople who are not subjects of the British Empire. But 
this question is nut of any immeditae urgency for India, and might 
well wait future discussion. 

On our side we are being pressed to give practical effects to the 
resolution of last year’s Conference. 

7. It is only necessary in conclusion, to emphasise the necessity 
of definite action and a forward advance in these matters without 
any mure delay. “ I do not lose a due sense of proportion”, 
says the Aga Khan in his recent ’book, India in Transition,” 
“ when I say that one of the deeper causes, if not of discontent or 
disaffection, at any rate of the distrust of England and Englishmen 
that appeared on the surface in India of recent years, was the 
strained relationship between Indians and their white fellow-subjects 
in East .\frica. A rankling sense of injustice was aroused by the 
reservation of the best lands for Europeans, and by a succession of 
ordinances and regulations based on an assumption of race inferio- 
rity. It must be rememl)ered that such a state of injured feeling 
evokes a sub-conscious spirit, which in a few decades, may lead 
to results out of . all proportion in importance to the “ original 
causes.” If the Indian representatives did not press this aspect 
of the question last year it is not because they did not realise 
their force or importance, but because they felt that the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the oversea Ministers made it unnecessary for 
any special emphasis to he laid on the radal aspect of these 
questions. A most excellent start was made last year and the 
impression created in India was most favourable. It would be a 
thousand pities if steps were not now taken to give effect and 
tangible shape to the good understanding and mutual comprehen* 
sion attained last year. It is also obvious that these im|)ortant 
questions should be settled not in any petty huckstering spirit of 
reciprocity only, far less of militant animosity and retaliation, but 
on those broad pripci^des of justice and equality which are now mote 
than ever the guiding principles of the British Empire, and which 
must be the foundations of die mighty Empire round the shores of 
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the Pecific and the Indian Oceans which are slowl]^ but suidy ridaf 
More one’s eyes. 


PBOOBBDINGS OF THE XMPBBUL OONFURUNOK 


Annex, a Extract from Proceedings of the Imperial War Con* 
fcrence, t4th July, 1918. 

Chtlmutn Mr. Hughes cannot come this morning, and 
Sir Robert ^rden is away- The first subject on the agenda is 
Reciprocity of Treatment between India and the Dominions, on 
which there is a Memorandum by Sir Satyendra Sinha, which has 
been circulated, and also a draft Resolution, which I undersUnd is 
the result of a meeting at the India Office. Shall I read the draft 
Resolution as the basis of discussion ? 


Sir S. P. Sinha: —As you please, Sir. 

Chairman The Resolution is as follows 

“ The Imperial War Conference is of opinion that effect should 
now be given to the principle of reciprocity approved by Resolution 
22 of the Imperial War Conference, 19' 7 * pursuance of that 
Resolution it is agreed that 

“ I. It is an inherent function of the Governments oi the 
several communities of the British Commonwealth, including Ind^ 
that each should enjoy complete control of the composition of tts 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from any « 
the other communities. 

British citizens domiciled in any British country, includi^ 
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India, should be admitted into other British country for visits, fw 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce, including 
for the purpose of eduation. The conditions of such visits should 
be regulated on the principle of reciprocity, m follows • . . 

“(«) The right of the Government of India is ^ 

enact^ laws which shall have the effect of subjecting 
domiciled In any other British country to the 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring 

Such right of visit or temporary resident 
individual case, be embodied in a passport ®5 ^ 
by the country of domicile and subj^ to **** ^ risited. if 

tinted and acting on behalf of the country to be visiteo, « 

rach eoontry so derirei* 
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** {e) Such right thall not extend to a yirit or tempotaiy readence 
for labour purposes or to permanent settlement 

'* 3. Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
children on condition (a) that not more than one wife and her 
^ildren shall be admitted for each such Indian, and { 6 )'. that each 
individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government of India 
as being the lawful child of such Indian. 

“ 4. The Conference recommends the other questions covered 
' by the memoranda presented this year and last year to the Confer- 
ence by the representatives of India, so far as not dealt with in the 
foregoing paragraphs of this Resolution, to the various Governments 
concerned with a view to early consideration.” 

Sir S. P. Sinba : —Mr. Long, I am desired by my colleague, 
the Maharajah of Patiala, who is unfortunately prevented from being 
present to-day, to express his entire concurrence in what I am 
going to say to the Conference. 1 also regret exceedingly the 
absence of Sir Robert Bordon, because I wanted to express in his 
presence my deep feeling of gratitude for the generous and sympa- 
thetic spirit in which he has treated the whole question, both last 
year and this year. I desire to express my gratitude to him for the 
very great ‘assistance he has rendered, to which I think the 
satisfactory solution which has been reached is very largely due— 
that is, if the Conference accepts the Resolution which I have the 
honour to propose. 

Sir, the position of Indian immigrants in the Colonies has been 
the cause of great difficulties both in the Dominions themselves and 
particularly in my own country, India. As long ago as 1897, the 
late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in addressing the Conference of 
Colonial Premiers, made a stirring appeal on behalf of the Indians 
who had emmigrated to the Dominions. The same app^l was 
made in 1907 by Mr. Asquith, and in 1911. During all this time 
India was not represented at the Conference and it is only due to 
tile India Office here to say that they did ail they could to assist 
us. In 1911, the Marquiss of Crewe, as Secretary of State for 
India, presented a Memorandum to the Conference, which is printed 
in the proceedings for that year, and I cannot do better than Just 
read one of the passages from that Memorandum:— 

** It does not appear to have been thoroughly considered that 
each Dominion owes responsibility to the rest ot the Empire for 
eosoriog tint its domestic poli^ shall not unnecessarily create 
cmhariMsment in the administration of India. 
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** It is diffievU Cor sta^smen who have seen Indians 
only by nanual iabonveis and petty tiadets to lealise the t 

to the Empire as a whole of a country with tome tfatee bundled 
million inhabitants, possessing ancient civilisations of a very hkb 
Older, which has furnished and furnishes some of the finest mih^ 
matmtial in the world to the Imperial forces, and which i? ffhe 
the fullest opportunities to financial and commercial enterprbe. 
It is difficult to convey to those who do not know India the 
uid natural resentment felt by veterans of the Indian Army, who 
have seen active service and won medals under the British flag; 
and who have been treated by their British Ofiicers with the con* 
sideration and courtesy to which their character entitles 
when (as has actually happened) they find themselves described as 
* coolies ’ and treated with contemptuous severity in parts of the 
British Empire. Matters like this are of course, very largely ht 
yond the power of any Government to control, but popular mis- 
understandings are such a fruitful source of mischief that it seems 
worth while to put on record the grave fact that a radically false 
conception of the real position of India is undoubtedly rife in many 
parts of the Empire. 

“The immigration difficulty, however, has, on the whole, been 
met by a series of statutes which succeeded in preventing Asiatic 
influx without the use of diflerential or insulting language. It is 
accepted that the Dominions shall not admit as permanent residents 
people whose mode of life is inconsistent with their own politicid 
and social ideals. 

“ But the admission of temporary visitors, to which this objec- 
tion does not apply, bas not yet been satisfactorily settled. If the 
questions were not so grave, it would be seem to be ludicrous that 
regulations framed with an eye to coolies should affiM:t Ruling 
Princes who are in subordinate alliance with His Majesty and have 
placed their troops at his disposal, members of the Privy Coundl 
of the Empire, or gentlemen who have the honour to be His 
Majesty’s own Aides de Camp. It is, of course, true that no person 
of such distinguished position would, in fact, be turned luck if he 
visited one of the Dominions. But these Indian gentlemen are 
known to entertain very strongly the feeling that, while they can 
move freely in the best society of any European capital, they could 
not set foot in some of the Dominions without undergoing vex^ioos 
catechisms from petty officials. At the same time, the higtot 
posts in the Imperial service in India are open to subjects of His 
Jifojesty from the Itominions. 
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** The efforts of tiie British Goveroment to aette and foster a 
sense of dtisenriilp in India have, within the last few years, uii> 
<donbtedly been hanpered by the feelinK of soreness cansed by the 
genend attitude of the Dominions towards the peqdes of India. 
The loyalty of the great mass of Indians to the Throne is a very 
conspicuous feet, and it is noteworthy that this feeling is sincerely 
entertained by many Indian critics of the deuils of British admini- 
stration. The recent constitutional changes have given the people 
of the country increased association with the Government, and 
have at the same time afforded Indians greater opportunities of 
bringing to the direct notice of Government their views on the 
'Wider question of the place of India in the Empire. The gravity 
of the friction between Indians and the Dominions lies in this, 
that on the Colonial question, and on that alone, are united the 
seditious agitators, and the absolutely loyal representatives of 
moderate Indian Opinions.” 

This, Sir, was in 1911, three years before the War; and if the 
position was correctly described then, you will conceive with how 
much greater strength the same observations apply to the present 
position as between India and the Dominions. Of course, since 
1911, so far as South-Africa is concerned, many practical grievances 
which then existed have, I gratefully acknowledge, been removed, 
but there are still many others outstanding. Those are referred 
'to in the memorandum which has been circulated to the Conference, 
and I trust my friends Mr. Burton and General Smuts, to whose 
■statesmanship South-Africa, including all its inhabitants, owes so 
much, will be able, on their return to their own country in process 
of time to remove all, or at any rate some, of the grievances to 
which I refer. I recognise that it is a matter of time. I recognise 
their desire to remove those grievances, and I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of getting any legislation through their own Parliaments for 
that purpose; but at the same time I hope the matter will not be lost 
sight of, and that an early consideration will be given to matters which 
have not been the subject of agreement between us on this occasion. 

But, Sir, so far as the outstanding difficulty of India is 
concerned, I am happy to think that the Resolution which 
I now propose before the Conference, if accepted, will get rid of 
that which has' caused the greatest amount of trouble both in Canada 
and in India, ’nere are now about 4,000 or 5,000 1 think nearer 
4000 than 5,000— Indians in the Dominion of Canada, mostly in 
British Columbia, I think, in fact, all in British Columbia ; and the 
great (i^culty tbmr position— a difficuly whidi is ajmeciated in 
liicKa— is that these men are not allowed to tidte thrir wives and 
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dutdren with them. Now the Resolution, in pnragnph t, lemoved 
tfut difficulty— that is to say, if it is accepted and given effect to— 
and I consider that that will cause the greatest satisfaction to my 
countrymen, /uid particularly to that great community of Sikhs who 
have furnished the latest number of soldiers during the war, and to 
whom these 4,000 men in Canada belong. 

The principle of reciprocity which was accepted by the Con* 
ference on the last occasion is again referred to with approval, and 
effect is to be given to it immediately as regards some of the most 
uigent matters concerned. 

I have read from Lord Crew’s Memorandum, Sir, the ludicrous 
position which now exists with regard to Indians of posUion visiting 
the Dominions. That position will be altogether altered it the 
Conference accepts the second part of the Resolution which I pro* 
pose~namely, that “British citizens domiciled in any British 
admitted into any other British country, including India, should be 
country for visits,” and that the system of passports now in existence 
be continued, which would prevent any influx of undesirable labour 
population. 

I think that, as the whole matter has l>een before the Conference 
so long, it would not be right for me to take up the lime of the 
Conference further. 1 venture to think that if this Resolution is 
accepted, it will solve many of the most acute difficulties which 
have arisen between the Dominions and India and, speaking for 
India, I can assure you that it will cause the greatest satisfaction, 
and will help os to allay the agitation which, particularly at a time 
like this, is a source of grave embarrassment. That is all I have 
to Sir. 

Hp- Rowell : There are just one or two observations I should 
like to make, Mr. Chairman. May 1 say how sincerely Sir Robert 
Borden regrets that he could not be here this morning for this ques- 
tion. He has personally taken a very keen interest in the question, 
and I am sure he will appreciate the very kind references which the 
representatives of India have made to his endeavour to find a solu- 
tion of the difficulties which have existed formany years between India 
and the Dominions in connection with this very important problem. 

The Resolution as submitted is accepted by Canada. We have 
had several conferences, and the terms of the Resolution represent 
to understanding arrived at by India and the Dominions. We low 
upon it as a matter of importance that the principle implied in the 
firrt paragraph of the Resolution should be frankly recognised by all 
the empmunities within the British Common wealth. We recogmie 
that there, gee distinctions in racial chaiactoristics, ahd in omer 
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iHitcb nnkeii: Decemiy thtt, wbSe «« foUir neogi^* fiM* 
prioe^iile of reciprocity, each should exercise foil cootrol over its Own 
population. The other paragn^hs of the Resolution give effiset to 
the proposals which have disciissed before the Committee set 
up by the Conference for the purpose^ and give effect in such a way 
as 1 am suie me all hope will meet the general approval of the citisens 
of tim Dominions and of India, as well as of the other portions of 
the Empire. We are glad to be able to remove the grounds of 
ol^tion which India has felt, particularly with reference to the 
liMrty of the Indian residents in Canada, to bring their wives and 
minor children to Canada ; but it was felt that this matter could not 
be dealt with except as part of the whole problem, and it is in con- 
nection with the solution of the whole problem that this forms an 
important part. 

I think the number of Sikhs in Canada is not quite so large as 
Sir Satyendra has mentioned. While there was this number at one 
time, I think a number have returned to India, and the number is 
not now large. I am sure we all appreciate the splendid qualities 
which the Sikhs have shown in the War, and the magnificent contribu- 
tion which that portion of India particularly has given to the fighting 
forcn of the Empire, and I am sure it would have been a matter of 
gratification to us all if Sir Robert Borden could have been here 
when this important matter was being dealt with by the Conference 
I am also confident that the effect of this resolution will be to draw 
together the Dominions and India into closer bonds of sympathy 
and to cement the bonds that bind our whole Empire together as a 
unit for great national purposes- for those great, humane, and 
Imperial purposes for which our Empire exists. 

dutirman : Mr. Cook, do you desire to say anything on this ? 

Mr. Oook : No, I think not. Sir. 

Mr. Massby : 1 am very glad that this solution of the difficulty 
has been arrived at So far as New 2^land is concerned there is no 
serious difficulty. We have very, very few Indians in New Zealand, 
and so far as I know, the people of India have never shown any 
tendency to emigrate to New Zeakjnd. I simply state the fact— I 
am not able to explain the reason. The objections, I understand, 
have come mostly from Canada and South .^frica, and I am very 
glad indeed, from what has been said, to learn that those objections 
have been removed. Of course, we shall have the administration of 
the law in so far as it does apply to New Zealand, but I do not anti- 
cipate any. difficulty there, and I think what has been done to-day 
am only removes the present difficulties, such as they are, but will 
pieroat serious difficulty occurring in the future. I value the Resolu- 
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tioii on tfMt account ndty mote than on any other. Though New 
Zealaiid, as I have said, is not seriously interested in this matter. I 
have no doubt if Indians had come to New Zealand in <^ «dffflhle 
numbers, objections would have been raised, and it would have been 
the duty of the Government to take the matter in hand. That how- 
ever, has not taken place. ' 

1 should like to learn from Sir Satyendra Sinha whether this will 
affect Fiji in any way. Fiji is a neighbour of ours, and most of our 
sugar is produced there. It is not refined there, but is sent to Auck- 
land for refining purposes. I understand a very large number— I am 
not going into deuils, but I believe over 60,000 Indians ar 
emplqred in Fiji at the present time in the production of sugar. I 
amply ask the question because the point is likely to be raised as to 
whether it will affect them. 

Sirs P Sinha : In no way. 

■r. Ilassey : I am very glad to hear it. I hope as far as Fiji 
labour is concerned that even in Fiji some satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty will be arrived at in connection with that Dependency 
of the Empire. I know there is a little friction— not serious, but a 
little— but as far as I can understand the position - I do not profess 
to know the whole details— the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

Sir 8. P. Sinha: The difficulties are of a different nature. I 
hope they have been practically solved. 

Mr. Hasiay .* That is all I wish to say. Sir. 

Mr. Burton : The matters which were raised by Sir Satyendra 
Sinha and the Maharaja in connection with this question present, 
I suppose, some of the most difficult and delicate problems which 
we have had to deal with, and which it is our duty as statesmen to 
attempt to solve satisfactorily if the British Empire is to remain a 
healthy organisation. I am sure we all feel, as far as we are con- 
cerned—! have told Sir Satyendra myself that my own attitude has 
been, and I am sure it is the attitude of my colleagues— sympathetic 
towards the Indian position generally. There are, of course, diffi- 
culties, and it would be idle to disguise the fact that many of them 
difficulties are of substantial importance, which have to be faced iu 
dealing with this matter. But I do not despair of satisfactory 
solutions being arrived at. 

Sir Satyendra Sinha has been good enough to refer to the 
attitude adotfted by Canada and ourselves in discussing this matter 
in Committee, and I think it is only right from our point of view to 
add the possibility of our arriving at a mtisfactory solution on 
tiiit occasion has been due very largely indeed to the r^onable 
and mpdftate attit u d e which the Indian representatives themselves 
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have adopted. But for that, of course, the difficulties would have 
been ever so much greater. As far as we are concerned, it is only 
fiur to say— and it is the truth— that we have found that the Indians 
in our midst in South Africa, who form in some parts a very 
substantial portion of the population, are good, law-abiding, quiet 
citizens, and it is our duty to see, as he himself expressed it, that 
they are treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and 
in a proper manner. v 

As to the details, I need not go into all of them. Paragraph No. 
3 embodies, as a matter of fact, the present law of the Union of 
South Africa. That is our position there, so that our agreement as 
to that is no concession. I pointed out to Sir Satyendra when we 
were in Committee, that in some of these points which he brought up 
as affecting South Africa, I thought in all probability, if he were in a 
position to investigate some of them himself, he would find that per- 
haps the complaints had been somewhat exa^erated. I cannot help 
feeling that that is the case, hut I will not go into these matters now. 
As far as we are concerned in South Africa, we are in agreement with 
this Resolution, and also with the proposal referring the Memo- 
randum to the consideration of our Government, and we will give it 
the most sympathetic consideration that we can, certainly. 

Sir Joseph Ward : Mr. I..ong, this is a development in con- 
nexion with the Empire that I regard as one of the very greatest 
importance. At the last Conference we made a move in the 
direction of meeting the wishes of India, and this Resolution, now 
embodying the results arrived at by the Committee which has been 
enquiring into this matter, carries the matter, I think rightly so, 
a good deal further. I think it is a move in the right direction. 
The underlying recognition of the right of the overseas communities 
to control their own populations within or coming to their own 
territories is one as to which no recommendation from this Con- 
ference, if it were made in the opposite to their wishes, could have 
the least effect within any portion of the British Empire, and in that 
respect it is laying down a foundation upon which I regard the whole 
of these proposals as being based. 

The important factor in connection with it is this. All our 
countries, at ail events. New 2^aland, have in the past, from causes 
or reasons one need not specially refer to, viewed with some con- 
cern the possibility of large numbers of Indians coming to them 
and becoming factors that would disturb, interfere with, or change 
tbei'amrse of employment. I am of the opinion that the first 
propoHil submitted is one that would be agreed to by every reason* 
person in our country and would meet with their ai^vovaL 
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I take the o^rtunity of saying that sulxlaose (c) of the second 
paiagiaph of this draft - Resolution "Such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or to permanent 
settlement"— completely meets the position that a good manv 
peoples have had difficulties about, and I assume the Indian represen- 
tatives are just as familiar with them as we are. 

Upon the question of the introduction— although I have nothing 
to do with it as a representative here— of the wives of those men wha 
have been admitted into Canada, that is, in my opinion, not only a 
wise thing to do, but on the highest grounds, possibly moral grounds 
—it seems to be a legitimate corollary to what the Canadian Dominion 
have done with regard to the 4,000 or 5,000 men who are there. 

And I want to say with regard to the Memorandum which has been 
placed before us by the Indian representative on those several matters, 
that as far as I am concerned I have read the Memorandum very 
carefully this morning, and I shall be glad, at the proper time, to give 
the matters referred to the fullest consideration in our country. 

Hr. Montagu : Mr. Long, may I just detain the Conference one 
minute to express, on behalf of the Government of India and my 
colleagues, our gratitude for the way in which this Resolution has 
been received at this meeting of the Conference. Sir Joseph Ward haS' 
rightly said that this Resolution has taken the question a good deal 
further. I emphasise that by way of caution, and I ho{>eI shall not 
be charged with ingratitude when I say that it would not he fair to the 
Conference to regard that Resolution as a solution of all outstanding 
questions. Many of them can only be cured by time. Many of 
them, as Mr. Burton has said, require careful study. But I feel sure 
that the spirit in which the Resolution has been met, and the whole 
attitude which the representatives of the various Dominions have 
taken towards it, will prove to India that as matters progress, and as 
time advances, there is every prospect that Indians throughout the 
Empire will be treated not only as human beings, but will have ail 
the rights and privileges of British citizens. 

Mr. Cook : —Mr. Long, may I just say one word, lest my silence 
be ^misunderstood. As my friends know, I attended the Committee 
meeting yesterdayi and concurred in these proposals, and the 
reason I do ,not occupy the time of the Conference is that 
there is nothing specifically relating to Australia in them. That is 
to say, many of the things referred to in this Memorandum are 
concessions which have already been agreed to in Australia very 
OMUty years ago, even with r^rd to the bringing of the wivw and 
miornr chiidreo. Whatever the technical difficulties may be, I do not 
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think there is trouble occurring along those lines. At any ratei 1 
am one of those who believe that when we admit a nun to our 
shores we should admit his wife also and his family, and if we an 
not prepared to admit his wife and family, we have no right to 
admit him. It seems to me that is among the elementary things. 
I concur entirely with the proposal in that respect, but that being 
the only outstanding feature of the proposal which can in the 
remotest degree affect Australia, 1 srill not take up time in discussing 
the matter, but agree cordially with what has been suggested and 
what has been done. I thnk we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
India for the attitude she has taken since this War b^n. 

Chalmutn Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word in 
putting the Resolution. It will only be a very brief one. Last 
year the Conference was specially marked by the addition to our 
councils of the representatives of India, and I think we all feel that 
that made the Conference more complete and more real than it 
ever claimed to be before. This year sees another steady step 
forward and I am bound to say that I think, having followed these 
proceedings very closely— I had the privilege to be present at the 
meeting which the Prime Minister of Canada was good enough to 
summon last year, when Sir Satyendra put the general case ^fore 
us, and 1 think you will agree that that was a very useful meeting 
and started us in the direction which has been consistently followed 
since — 1 think this steady advance is due, as has been said, not 
only to the wise, moderate, and extremely able line taken by Sir 
Satyendra and his colleagues— last year it was Sir James Meston 
and the Maharaja of Bikanir who represented India with him, while 
this year it is the Maharaja of Patiala— but also to the very states- 
manlike view which has been taken of their responsibilities by those 
who speak on behalf of the great Self-governing Dominions of the 
Empire. And certainly I rejoice more than I can say Jto see this 
evidence of the steady progress of the Empire along those lines 
which have been always followed in the past, and which, I believe, 
have made the Empire what it is— the recognition of fundamental 
principles, and a steady refusal to deny to ahy citizen of the Empire 
the privileges, of Empire simply because of the accident of birth or 
locality. I regard this as a very important decision. On behalf of 
the Conference, 1 may perhaps be allowed to offer my congratula- 
tions to diose who represent India and the Dominions upon this 
very consideraUe step in the development of our Empire. May 
1 pot die Resolution ? ' 

(The Rewdution was carried ananiinoasly.) 



Savoy Hotel. 

Dioner to Lord Sinha— Mar. 12 , 1919 . 

The maharajah OP BIKANIR presided on March u, 
1919 at a complimentary dinner to Lord Sinha, Under>Secretary of 
state for India, at the Savoy Hotel. 

Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, returned from Pairs 
in order to attend ^ and among those present were 

H. H. The Aga Khan, Lord Carmichael, Messrs Fisher, Barnes, 
Lords Hardinge, Donoughmore, Elphinstone, Cromer, Islington, 
Leigh, WUlingdon, Brassey, H. Cavendish Bentinck, the Maha- 
rajah of Mayurbhanj, Lords Sligo, Lamington, Gainford, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel Sir George T oster. Sir Arthur Lawley, Major Sir Philip Grey- 
Egerton, Sir Thomas Berridge, Sir W. R. Lawrence, Colonel Sir 
J, Dunlop Smith, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Colonel Thakar Sadul Singh, 
Jlr. B. N. Basu, Mr. T. Lall, Sir Charles Bailey and others. 

Blkaoir's Speech 

The Maharaja of Bikanir proposing the health of Lord Sinha said ; 
he had the greatest pleasure in associating himself whole-heartedly 
with Lord Sinha’s other friends, whose name was legion, in offering 
the warmest congratulations upon the honour which the King- 
Emperor had been gracitmsly pleased to bestow upon hlro.^ Another 
object of this function was to enable Indians to express their grateful 
appreciation of the true statesmanship and rare stroke of imaginatiM 
which had prompted the Secretary of State to mggest and the 
Premier to accept Lord Sinha’s appointment, which India wdcomed 
u clevly emphasising the determination of His Majesty s Govera- 
fltent to carry out without unnecessary delay a rabstantitf 
nwasure of constitutional reform. The MMiaraja of Bikanir 
pMd i, trihutt to Lord Sinha’s modesty and profound patnO' 
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tinn combined with the utmost loTtlly to the British Crown and 
his grateful appreciation of all that India’s connection with Brit'^h 
meant for India, also his high sense of public duty, his political In- 
sight and strength of character. He had never attempted to court 
cheap popularity by playing to the gallery. He had always unhesitat- 
ingly spoken and acted according to the dictates of his conscience- 
in snp^rt of what appeared to him best for India and the British 
Empire, Law, order, and good government had been as dear to 
Lord Siidia as the continued political advancement of his countrymen. 
These characteristics had distinguished Lord Sinha throughout his 
career. His sterling worth bad won for him both east and west of 
Sues the respect of Englishmen and Indians alike. His country was 
justly proud of this great Indian who had led the way in so many 
spheres with such conspicuous merit and success. 

If there was one Indian, whose appointment as Under-Secretaiy 
was certain to evoke widespread approbation it was Lord Sinha. The- 
cordial reception with which the innate sense of justice and fairplay 
characterising the British people had been extended to Lord Sinha’s 
appointment virtually unanimously by the responsible press and 
informed public opinion in England, bad been noted with lively grati- 
fication in India, but there had been a few insinuations and mis- 
representations by those who posing as experts on India had been 
assiduously carrying on an anti-Reform and anti-Indian campaign. 

He cootiaued r- 

It is an open secret— and I hear that that popular Governor, Lord 
Willingdon (cheers) told the story in a . sympathetic speech at the 
dinner recently given in his honour— that for some years the highest 
authorities in India had been urging upon His MajesQr’s Govern- 
ment the pressing necessity for a declaration of British poliqr in rela- 
tion to Indian aspirations. I think 1 ,can add without impropriety 
that it subsequently fell to the lot of those of us who had the honour 
of representing India here two years ago further to press this con- 
Itideration. This view was accepted by that high-minded statesman, 
llr. Austen Chamberlain. His successor, within a few weeks of receiv- 
ing the seals of ofSce, made the mostwelcome and historic annonnc^ 
ment of the soth August, xoiy (c|eer8}, with the full authority of His 
Majes^’s . Govermnent and th^loncurrence of the Government of 
India* Two months later, in thd Upper House, Lord Curson showed 
|he necessity for this action in the following eloquent terms : 

*nroa cannot nnchrin the forces ududi are now loosmied and at 
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work in every part of the world without having a repercnssion which 
extenda over every hemispliere and every ocean ; and believe me the 
mrents happening in Russia, in Ireland, in almost every country in 
Europe, the speeches being made about little nations and the soirit 
of nationality have their echo In India itself. If the noble Viscount 
(Lord Midleton) had been at the India Office in the past summer be 
would have been the first to bring to us those serious representations 
continually coming from the Government of India and its bead to have 
called upon us to take action and make some pronouncement. That 
is exactly what happened, and this statement of policy, not at all 
challenging, couched, I think, in rnost moderate and ceruiniy in well 
thought-out terms, was the subject of repeated disc ussion at dm 
Cabinet.” 

The Declaration and the official visit to India of Mr. Montagu 
at the express invitation of the Viceroy, were productive of immense 
good (cheers) — a view which is widely shared by both the Princes 
and people of India. 

The AatUIndian Agitation* 

We knew some of our old Anglo Indian friends too well to expect 
them to be in real sympathy with such a declaration. And no reason- 
able person will for a moment cavil at honest differences of opinion. 
But what do we find ? On the 30th of October, t9t7 — several dajn 
before Mr. Montagu had reached India on the mission with which ^ 
Majhsty’s Government had specially entrusted him— the Indo-Bridsh 
Association held its .inaugural meeting in London. The minutes of 
its proceedings were published under the surprising title of **Tba 
bterests of India.” (Laughter.) Perhaps it was chosen because 
one of the professed objects of the Assodation is, we are toM, 
“to promote and foster the unity and. advancement of the IndiM 
peoples.” (Laughter.) The methods, arguments, s^ manifm 
activities of the Association have, however, singularly disguised tra 
avowed aim, and all that we can say is— Save us from such 
friends. (Cheers.) 

The Association does not expreisly oppose ^ Declara^ Ito 
its real bostili^ to the poUcy of His majesty’s Government is itvMlM 
in almost every phase its activity. From the ^it m beau 
developing a ceaseless pamphleteering and p^ prWt^iandm w 
booklets aod leaflets it issues so freely are jotenM to v »m m 
•rdinary man as to the condition <A India, to belittle in evety posnM 
.»»ytbee*icated dhssesof that countty(and indeed evetyone 
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loM the teiperitf to dingree with its views), tnd to appeal to the 
penonal and class interests at one time of the working man, at 
another— and more freqnently— of bnsiness firms participating in 
Indian trade. Soch firms were asked by circular, intended to be 
private, hot which found a publicity unwelcome to the authors, 
lor subscriptions to the Association of any snms from /i.ooo 
downwards. The suggestion was made in this begging letter that 
such subscriptions could be regarded as “insurance premiums for 
British interests in India.” We believe in an industrial as well as a 

K itical future for our country, but we have yet to learn that the 
liu Empire exists for exploitation by any particular commercial 
interests. As my right honourable friend, Mr. Chamberlain, publicly 
uaid when Secretary of State, India refuses to be regarded any longer 
in the economic sphere as a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
But industrial development means increased purchasing power, and 
British trade stands to gain and not to lose thereby. 

Unlustifinblo Attacks- 

My Lords and Gentlemen, if I have not been greatly misinformed, 
I think that the word “reaction” has not been entirely unknown in 
connection with your domestic policy (Laughter ) And one section 
of your extremists in this cour.tr}’ — for India has no monopoly of 
of this class of people (laughter) — are sounding shrill notes of alarm 
shoot India. Without going back to earlier occasions, we recollect 
that similar cries were raised some twelve years ago, when the 
Morley-Minto Reforms were under consideration ; but with this 
difference, that as there is now an Indo>British Association, the 
snti'ieform agitation is more noisy and persistent. Uneasily con- 
sdoui tiiat they are fighting a bad case, the Association— and in 
my remarks to-night I include generally the writer and speakers 
who have been co-operating in the campaign— freely resort to 
rrtiolesale vituperation and personal abuse. Indians— including the 
dangerous and scheming Bengali Peer on my right (laughter)— have 
been indiscriminately branded as agitators, and India represented 
ai seetidng with sedition and crime. 

The policies d four consecutive Secretaries of Stat^Loid 
Moilqr, Lord Crewe, Mr. Aupen Chamberlain, and Mr. Montagu 
-and of three consecutive Viberpys— Lords Minto, Hardinge and 
Chdmsfoid (cheer)— have been criticised in the most unjust terms. 
In fact, the “noncontents” would have you believe timt tb^ are 
dgdit iid that die Prime Miimister, His Majesqr's Government, the 
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Secretary irf State, the Viceroy, and the Government of India are 
all wrong. (Laughter.) We are even asked to believe that Mr. Moft* 
tagn and Lord Chelmsford are out to weaken British authority tn 
India, and that they are courting a grave political disaster. The 
burden of their jeremiad comes to this : Carry the reforms through, 
aim at responsible government in India, and you strike a blow at the 
rale Of the King-Emperor in India. But they have deliberately sup- 
pressed the fact that the Indian leaders fully recognise and have 
repeatedly stated that their ideal of self-government can only be 
realised by India remaining an integral part of the EkitishkEmpire. 
This recognition is prompted not only by that deep and Iniversal 
loyalty of the Indian people to their beloved Sovereign which their 
religion and traditions enjoin, but also by what has been termed 
'‘reasoned attachment.” 

The Rowlatt Report- 

The mendacity and unfairness of such a campaign is nowhere 
more conspicuous— and that is saying a great deal — than in a 
pamphlet of the A.s80ciation, under the title of “Danger in India : 
Sedition and Murder," an annotated eptiome of the findings of the 
Rowlatt Committee. Yon can imagine how eagerly anti-reform capi- 
tal is made therein of these findings. Lamentable and serious as 
are the outrages dealt with in the Report, they relate to the nefari- 
ous activities of an infinitely small numlier out of a loyal Indian 
population of ^>5 millions, constituting one fifth of the inhabitanta 
of the globe. (Cheers.) 

It cannot too often be emphasized that India, especially in the 
last- decade or so, has been progressing at such a rapid rate dim 
the people who left the country even five years ago are not entitled 
to speak as experts. And it is ail very well to refer to isolated inci- 
dents and opinions of individuals— nsnally anonymous— claiming 
to represent this or the other class in India. What India asks is that 
her affairs should be jndged as a whole and by the pobKc dechn- 
. tions of her responsible leaders. 

' The Rttilag Priocea- 

Finally, I must deal with an issne on which 1 cbdm a firat- 
tend knowledge, at least not inferior to ttet of the Indo-Britisb 
Association or even of vehement leader-writers in organs echoing Its 
views. (Cheers.) The impression has been very freely conveyed 
tite the Princes of India are hostile not only to Lord Sinte’s a]^ 
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pointnent but also to the refonns under contemplation. As one 
who has the honour to represent in England for the second time 
the Princes of India, I feel it my bounden duty to give to this gross 
misrepresentation the most authoritative and emphatic denial. 

May I preface what I have to say with a word of explanation ? 
As is well known the Indian Princes belong to no political parties 
whether here or m India. Their territories, representing an area 
of about gne-third of the vast Indian Empire, are outside the limits 
of British India proper, and British jurisdiction is inapplicable there- 
in. The interests of the Princes and their subjects— who constitute 
more than one-fifth of the entire Indian population— are thus already 
safeguarded in many ways by treaties ot friendship and alliance con- 
cluded, almost invariably at least a century ago, and sometimes 
longer, between the Rulers and the East India Company. When 
the administration of British India was transferred to the Crown 
more than sixty rears ago, these treaties were accepted as perma- 
nently binding both by Queen Victoria and the British Parliament. 
Such assurances have been graciously reiterated by each successive 
British Sovereign in regard to the pledges and rights secured by 
the Princes through such treaties. 

It follows that in matters relating to administrative reform in 
British India, the Ruling Princes are in the direct sense disinterest- 
ed parties, actuated by no selfish considerations or personal motives, 
and that they have no axe to grind. I hope that their loyal and 
deep devotion to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the Em- 
pire need no words from me. (Cheers) Their only concern is to 
see such measures adopted as will further popularise, strengthen, 
and preserve the ties that bind England and India together. Th^ 
have amply demonstrated time and again that in any matter en- 
dangering the Empire they can alwa)s be relied upon unhesita- 
tingly to fight for the British Throne, and to range themselves, in a 
solid phalanx on the side of ctmstituted antority. (Hear, hear.) 
-Nothing is moirt true than v/hat has been repeatedly stated by. 
the high officeis of the Grown and the Princes themselves thtt 
there is a veiy great and reid identiQr of interests between the 
British Government and the Ihinces. 

Is it conceivable, therefore, that the Princes would be in qraa- 
pathy xrith, much less advocate, measures of a revolntionaiy nature, 
or prejudicial to the stability of the King-Empenv's rule in 
India. 
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Sympathy with the Pelltteal Advance* 

Nearly two years ago, speaking publicly in London for Uie 
Princes, I stated that the Rniers of the Indian States, far from bet^ 
.alarmed at or resenting.any political advance in British India, would 
rejoice at such progress. Nevertheless, persistent allegations to t^ 
contrary have continued to be made by Lord Sydenham and othen. 
It has even been stated in a recent book, described in Mr. Garvin's 
paper, by one speaking with authoritative knowledge of India, as “a 
harmful and spiteful contribution to the study of Indian reform,” dtat* 
some of os (and the reference to myself is obvious) do not represent 
the views of our Brother Princes ; whilst in another page it is de> 
finitely asserted that the Maharajah of Patialla and myself were 
merely re-echoing the “gentle words” of Lord Sinha ! (Laughter). 

I propose, therefore to show categorically and conclusively the 
enlightened and favourable views held by the Princes of India 
generally in this connection. 

He then quoted several speeches of Princes to show that the Princes' 
^voured Reforms, the proceedings of, and the sentiments espressed 
at, the last Delhi Conference of Ruling Princes were next refered to 
and he quoted the Maharaja of Scindia. 

Taming Point- 

My Lords and Gentlemen, we are now face to face with one of 
the most critical periods in the political regeneration of India 
under the aegis of the British Crown. The decisions regarding 
Indian constitutional reform, ultimately reached in this conntjy, 
most irrevocably affect, for good or ill, India's future political 
progress. (Cheers). Thus a very grave responsibility lies on His 
Majesty’s Government, and the British Parliament and people. It 
rests with them, by seising the golden opportunity now offered of 
handling the Indian problem in a sympathetic and liberal spirit, with 
imagination, breadth of view and Iwldness, to bring about the greater 
happiness and the enhanced loyalqr and contentment of the people 
of India. Thereby th^ will be doing a great service, not only to 
India, bnt also to the Emffire as a whole, and will be acting in 
Accord with the best traditimis of Great Britain, the nursing moti^ 

' of repreMntative institutions and free nations. She has tang^ ns . 
to appredate fnlfy the rights and liberties of citisenship, which now' 
moK than at any previous time, have become the natwal aim and' 
desire of every civilised pe|^ all, the world over. Mot onl^ 
wUl India be placed weUontberoadtothegoalef responribin 
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fOvemneiit,.u tn integral part of the Empire, she will also be enabled 
to benr a still greater share in Impemil bnidens and responsibilities. 
A great deal of what has come to be known as “legitimate nnrests’* 
will further subside, and the anxiety and uncertainty in men's minds 
will be replaced by an ever>increasing confidence in the fulfilment of 
Britain’s glorious mission in India. Instead of being discredited 
and disheartened, the ranks of sobriety, moderation, and restraint 
will receive constant accessions of stretigth. A loyal, developing, 
and contented India will be an asset of immense value to the 
Empire. (Cheers). 


A Note of Warnlnc* 

On the other hand, should reactionary tendrucies prevail in wreck- 
ing or whittling down the reforms or leading to inadequate or half- 
hearted measures, inconsistent with the spirit and letter of the 
Declaration, a situation of extreme gravity will be created. Speaking 
under a strong sense of duty to the King-Emperor and the vast 
Empire under his sway, 1 wish to sound this solemn note of 
warning. Should the counsels of the opponents of genuine reform 
be followed, feelings of bitter disappointment and grievous wrong 
will be dominant throughout the length and breadth of India. (Loud 
cheers). The full force of that dissatisfaction no man can gauge } 
but it must be obvious that in comparison with it the unrest and 
discontent of recent } ears would seem small. Should such a situation 
ensue, it is a matter for earnest consideration, whether the Indian 
people would be held solely responsible at the bar of history for 
leeolts which would be as deplorable as they would be unfair both 
for Great Britain and for India. Let me assure you as an Indian, 
that India’s Princes and people ardently desire progress without 
disorder, reform without revolution. (Cheers). 

We are persuaded to expect better things than that the British 
Government and Parliament should accept the guidance of reaction- 
aries whose activities and constant libels on the Indian peoples are 
responsible in no small degree for the unrest, constitute a barrier to 
better feelings and closer understanding between Indians and Eng- 
lishmen, and have so baneful an influence upon impressionable 
youths. Let us not forget Edmund Burke's striking axiom that “a 
great empire and little minds go ill together.” As Lord Carmichael, 
another ^pular Governor, pointed out in the House of Lordi iSBi 
August, we cannot stand still; we must either go back Oi go for- 
.sriiM. Jo go back, he said, is a policy the people of tli& Empire 
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will not tderate. Ubenl'ty, sympathy, and bold atateamtaddp have- 
invariably ansa’ered well and advanced the greatness of the Empiie 
In the past— notably in the case of the Sooth African Union— ai^ 
they will certainly not be misplaced in the India of to^y. (Cheeit). 
Some two and a half years before the outbreak of war, His gracieoa 
Majesty said in his ever>memorable speech at Calcutta : 

*‘Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of qrin> 
pathy : to-day, in India I give to India the watchword of hope. On 
eveiy side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life.” 

India has amply proved her right to share in the fairer and better 
world which w’e have all been promised on every hand, at the 
victorious termination of the mighty struggle. If the British Govern* 

ment will but seize occasion by the hand to shape the promised 
reforms on bold and generous lines at the earliest possible opportnn* 
ity, they will confirm the solidarity of the widely varied dominions of 
His Imperial Kintr M.ijesty George V' by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India — those of mutual trust and 
helpfulness. (Loud applause.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of Lord Sinha. 

Lord Sinha* 

The Right Hon. Lord Sinha, who was received with great en- 
thusiasm, said : — 

Your Highness, my Lords and Gentlemen— 1 can hardly espreta 
my sense of gratefulness to your Highness for the very kind, much 
too kind, and cordial terms in which you have proposed the toast of 
my health, and to you, niy Lords and Gentlemen, for ycur vety 
generous response. I should be more than human, less than human 
if 1 may say so, if I failed to be touched to the innermost recesses of 
my heart by this warm expression of your goodwill towards me, and 
1 say without exaggeration that it will leave an abiding impression on 
my mind. Bnt I am sure you will not think roe vain enough to take 
this generous appreciation on your part of the position to which I 
have been called by the King-Emperor as in any sense personal to 
myself. My appointment as Under-Secretary of State for India is a 
striking illustration of the principle which Great Britain has adopted 
in the government of our commonwealth as applied to India. We, 
the loyal Indian subjects of His Majesty, have been bolding fast for 
now more than sixty years to the gracious proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, emphasizing the abolition of all distinctions of race and 
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fdigioB in the adminittration of India as the great Charter of our 
rights ; hot slowly, steadily, almost imperceptibly, the match of 
events has taken os far l^ond the position which that great pro- 
’damation gave os. India has been given a recognised and honoured 
plwe in the central councils of the Empire in war and peace, her 
Prin^ and^ her people have been treated as the equal custodians of 
our joint heritage, and Indian aspirations are measured today not in 
terms of our country, great as she is, but in terms of a greater father- 
land of which India forms an integral part. (Cheers.) Indian re- 
presentatives have participated on equal terms with the rest of the 
Empire in the anxious deliberations of war and peace and though 
I fmnkly confess ( not in any spirit of assumed humility, but in all 
'Seriousness) that I am all too unworthy of the great honour done to 
me, England has shown to the world that in her Imperial family she 
recognises the claims of all its members and disregards the prejudices 
which have prevailed for centuries. 

Equal Citiceoahip. 

I have no doubt that you are here tonight, not so much to do 
honour to me as to put the seal of your approbation to this policy, 
to let all whom it may concern know that I^ngland is not going to 
retrace her steps because the danger with which she was threatened 
is over, but that she holds fast to that great principle of freedom 
and equality in vindication of which she staked her very existence. 
(Loud cheers). It is that aspect of my appointment which has given 
•such universal gratification to my countrymen. 1 have had the 
honour of receiving congratulatory telegrams which have come 
pouring in from all parts of India, and indeed from all parts of the 
world wherever there are Indians, from our great ruling Princes, 
from beads of ancient religions foundations, from our territorial 
aristocracy, from the leaders of Indian thought of all shades of 
opinion, and resolutions of approval and gratitude have been passed 
hf different provincial councils, municipal corporations, district 
btrards, public associations, and at public meetings in towns and 
villages. What can be the meaning and Ae significance of this uni- 
versal acclamation from India ? It is not because of me, for I only 
•occupy the position of an illustration of a great principle ; it is 
because the great principle to whidi I have referred has been so 
strikingly upheld and rindicated, and more especially because such 
vM cation has largely dispelled, as I firmly believe, the doubts and 
niagivingt which were everywhere arising in India oaing to indis* 
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criminate and ill-infonned attacks against the edncated daises of 
India, not merely by irresponsible critics in the Press, bot even by 
some who have held high and responsible office in India. 

Loyalty of the Bdaeatod ClassM< 

And, sir, I shonld like to take this opportnnity to enter a solemn 
protest, not so mnch against scornful sneeis or offensive epithets, for 
these ma) be left to be their own answer, but against the idea that 
appeam still to prevail in certain quarters that the educated classes 
of India are unfriendly to British. If by British rule is meant 
autocracy and domination in the name and under the garb of 
efficiency, we are opposed to it. (Loud applause.) We should not 
be worthy of our long connection with Great Britain and of our 
education if we were not. It is this critical attitude of mind which 
has in the past brought down upon our devoted heads invectives of 
.reactionary politicians and officials. 

I do not deny that there have been occasional aberrations on the 
part of a very small number, but I venture to think that, when not 
due to enemy intrigues, these have been almost solely due to the 
doubts and misgivings I have already referred to— often unreasonable, 
often unfounded, but still there* I can only express a hope that in 
the future no act or speech of responsible journalists and statesmen 
will foment or add to these suspicions, cheers ) 

Sir, I venture to assert that the educated classes, without excep- 
tion, ardently desire to remain within the fold of the British Empire 
with the status of equal firiiish citizens. They desire equality within 
the Empire and not severance therefrom, (cheers.) How otherwise 
is it possible to understand the thrill of pleasure which was tell by 
all India when Lord Morley referred to me as “one of the King’s 
equal subjects" ? How otherwise can we e.\plain the wave of enthu- 
siasm that has passed over India with regard to my recent 
prefennent ? 


British Congratuiatioas. 

Sir, I must also take this opportnnity to say what a souioe 
of peculiar pride and pleasure it is to me that hosts of my Anglo* 
ludittn and British friends, officials as well as non-officials, have 
sent me their congratulations in terms no less appreciative, so 
ffir as I am penonally concerned, and what is more preciooi to 
jae — recognising equally with my own countrymen the political 
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mine of tbe unprecedented itep tbit has been so boldly taken by 
diose who are responsible for the fotnre destiny of this far*flang 
Empire. To all and each of these friends of mine, I have tried 
to reply either 1^ cable or by latter, bat I take this opportonity of 
thanking them again, singly and collectively. 

The Press, too, both in this country and in India have accorded 
almost without exception their sanction and aproval to my appoint- 
ment and elevation, and I should like to express grateful thanks, both 
for myself and my country, for their generous attitude. I liope I 
may be pardoned for referring to another personal aspect of the 
matter. I know that there are many countrymen of mine far more 
deserving than myself of the honours which have been bestowed 
upon me (“No, no") I can honestly sa)', I wish that these honours 
bi^ gone to one of them. But uppermost in my mind to-day. 
and indeed ever since, tl»e thought that there was one man who 
would and could have done far the greatest service to India if 
my position to-day were his— Gopal Krishna Gokhale (loud 
applause) — whom India shall ever mourn as one of lier most 
partriotic sons and whose untimetly death was one of the greatest 
of our misfortunes. Nor can I help giving expression to a 
poignant sense of regret that the true friend of Indian aspirations, 
than whom no man worked more hard or more unselfishly for 
our advancement— Sir William Wedderburn (cheers) — should not 
have lived to see what I am sure he would have hailed as a token 
of the new spirit which to-day animates Great Britain in her relations 
with India. A high British ofTicial and friend of mine has written 
to me that India has taken, my appointment as “clearly showing 
that His Majesty Government mean business when they declare 
that it is their intention to raise India to the position of an equal 
partner in the Empire.” (Cheers). 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

I have no doubt they mean business, and I am, confident that a 
liberal and a generous scheme of reforms will be passed by the 
Parliament of this country— and that the pre-occupations of the 
coming peace and the necessity for full consideration of the Reports 
of the different Committees will not cause any great delay. I am 
confident that a reform scheme will be in operation within the next 
twelve months, (cheers.) 

There is at present, nt any rate, one well considered scheme 
before the pnUic-^he Montagn-Chelmsford Scheme. I agree 
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-^tb so modi of what is sakt in a leading article of yesterday's 
'Vmtt that I make no apology for quoting one sentence frmn it : 

'The great need of the Montagn>Chelmsford Scheme at this 
jonctore is neither laudation nor abuse, of both by which it has had . 
tar too much, but constructive criticism of which there hu been 
far too little.” 

Lar^ parts of that scheme were accepted by all shades 
of opinion : namely, firstly closer connection between Indian 
States and British India ; secondly, necessity for as complete 
decentralisation as possible between the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India and Provincial Governments ; thirdly, the 
necessity for complete freedom in ocal $elf>(>ovemment } fourthly 
much larger inclusion of Indians in the superior services, civil and 
military, fifthly, fun industrial development ; si.xthly broadening of the 
franchise of Legislative Councils ; and seventhly transfer of so mqch 
control as was consistent with the interests of law’ and order from the 
bureaucracy to representatives of the people. Controversy centred 
principally round the extent of such control and the method of 
transfer. He trusted that when there was so much agreement a 
satisfactory solution would be found. Lord Sinha concluded by 
appealing to)Indians not to lose trust in England which had given 
conspicuous proof that she deserved all their trust in the responsible 
duties with which she was entrusted (cheers.) 

Mr* Montagu* 

After this substantial feast, gastronomic and intellectual I am 
reluctant to detain yon many minutes. But I do want to take 
this opportunity for a little plain speaking (A Voice: That’s what 
we want). The politician who regards it the prime function and 
doty of his life to promnie the wePare and advancement of the In* 
dian Empire, labours under the disadvantage of the rareness of 
occasions on which he can si>eakto audiences in England of the 
situation in the Indian Empire. If, therefore, I abuse yo r hospi* 
tality , to-night, it is because I have got the chance of saying jnat. 
one or two things that arc uppermost in my mind. 

Itift now a little more than eighteen months since I accepted 
the responsible and hi office I now hold, and my experience in 
diat time gathered in India, in England and in Paris, has amplified 
and magnified the conviction with which I became Secretary of 
State, that the reform of the Government machine in India it vital 
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•nd argent and ooght not to be delayed (load cheersi. The whole 
■pint of oar deliberations across the Channel today is that an Empire 
can alone be jnstified by the freedom and liberty which it guarantees, 
and the motive of the world's statesmanship at this moment is a 
hatred and detestation of ascendanqr and dtaninion (load cheers). 
Therefore I say, my Lords and gentlemen, that those who would 
stand in the way of Indian reform in this direction arc not only in 
my opinion enemies of the British Empire, but are setting themselves 
athwart of world wide influence (cheers). 

I am part author of a scheme of Indian reforms published fot 
criticism. Never has anything been asked for to w'hich a more 
generous response has been given (laughter). In pamphlets and 
and in books, in streams and in deluge, criticism has poured forth, 
much of it helpful and constructive but also much of it prejudiced 
and ill-willed. His Highness the Maharajah and Lord Sinha have 
said something about the effect of such strictures upon youth. As I 
listened to their speeches 1 felt that they conveyed a lesson for those 
who write about India of the harm that can be done by ill-considered 
words, and the mischief that can be wrought by forgetting the 
sensitiveness of people who are striving for progress. For the British 
politician abuse and criticism, however ill founded and imaginative, 
are the bread and butter upon which he lives (laughter.) Sometimes 
it is a matter of astonishment to those who do not live in England 
that we hardiy take the trouble to answer those who make abuse 
their stock in trade. People who write and speak on India, however, 
often forget that their words are far more than for domestic consump- 
tion. 


The True Decentralisatioo- 

The one thing proposed by the Viceroy and myself which seems 
to meet with universal satisfaction is the great project of decentra- 
lisation (cheers). In a speech I once made and which I have not 
since been allowed to forget, and before I was appointed to my 
present office, I dragged into a discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on Mesopotamia, by the kindness and toleration of the speaker, 
a picture of an India for which we should strive, consisting of a 
group of self-governing provinces or dominions, masters in their 
own houses, joined together for the common purpose of the 
country as a whole by the Government of India, and joined 
by a never-ending bond to the Empire which made them and 
g^ve them their libet^. (Cheers). Now nothing on the adminis- 
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tntive side seems to me so obvious in the present sdministmtion 
than the irritation which is felt by those who constitute the Govern* 
ment of India with the horrible institution called the India Office 
(laughter). It is only equalled by the irritation that is felt by those 
who constitute the Provincial Governments with the horrible institn* 
tion which is known as the Government of India (laughter). My 
Lords and gentlemen, this phenomenon, which is so shocking when 
you meet it in a partnership arrangement, seems to me inevitable 
when one authority sits on the head of another. I well rememk'r look* 
ing at an excellent picture in Punch, drawn I think by Du Maurier, of 
the inside of an episcopal palace, when a letter was opened from a 
rector asking permission to do something or other in his parish. The 
bishop was warming himself in front of the fire, his wife was knitting 
in the armchair, and their small son in sailor suit was laboriously 
WTiting a letter ; “Dear Mr. So and So, Dady says you mustn't." 
(laughter). That is the irritating part. Some inscrutable decree is 
passed many hundreds of miles away from Delhi or T.ondon, often 
unintelligible to those who receive it. preventing the man on the spot 
from doing what h.' wants. Harmony cannot be obtained, a quick 
solution of present difficulties cannot be achieved unless the Govern* 
inent of India is allowed to run its own affiiirs, and the Governments 
of the provinces are similarly given a free hand. (Ap|ilausej. 

Yes, but where does that take us ? There can be only, one sub* 
.stitute for authority from above. There can be only one substitute 
for the ultimate control of the British Parliament— and that is the 
control of the people of India (loud and long continued cheering.) 
If I stopped at decentralisation 1 should have the unanimous support 
of the Indo*British Association (laughter). The (iovernor would no 
longer be hampered by tedious and irritating despatches from London ; 
he would be ruler of his own country without the necessity of bother- 
ing about the opinions of his Legislative Council. The purpose of 
the Viceroy and myself, however, is by no means to increase the 
bureaucratic character of governments in the Province. Decentrali- 
sation can only be effective and autonomy can only be brought abouL 
by the substitution of responsible government for government by the^ 
India Office. (Cheers.) 

Qoverameot by Vote* 

But where does this lead us 'i It means that the substitute of 
government by despatch is government by vote. It has often beM 
said that the reforms we propose have the infortiinate feature 
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tbat India is unfit to govern itself. To-nigbt I am sorronnded fagr 
Indians who hold, or have held, high places. We are connnced 
of the fitness of many. \^'hat we want to see is how India learns to 
QSe the vote on which the whole machinery will depend, (cheers.) 
Can Indians gradge a few years in which to see how the franchise 
works } How many people vote in India to-day ? Only a few hand- 
fuls. The work of Lord Sonthborongh’s committee will enfranchise 
millions of Indians. Will they vote ? Will they know what a vote 
means and what can be achieved by it? Will the constituencies 
which the -Committee will devise be representative of the Indian 
Empire ? If the British Parliament is the custodian of the growth of 
self-government in India we most have a few years in which to study 
the stages of that growth ; and Indians have no right to tell os that 
In providing for this we are acting too cautiously or with too much 
hesitation. 


Cornmunal Electorates- 

The first thing to do is to devise a representative electorate. 
That brings me to the subject of communal representation. I repeat 
that to my mind this is an unfortunate expedient fraught with 
many risks. (Hear, hear). However, everything else, theoretical 
and practical, must be sacrificed to obtaining representative legis- 
Itative councils. If communal electorates are the only means to 
this end, — provided that they are designed to give the representa- 
tion demanded by the necessity of the case— well then, there must 
be communal representation. (Hear, hear), But if such electorates 
are advocated simply, as 1 fear they are sometimes advocated, be- 
cause there are still in the world believers in the old theory that if 
yon split a country op you can govern it more easily, then com- 
' munal representation is to be rejected. (Cheers). 

I hisien to add that I make an exception for the Mahomedans, 
to whom we are bound by pledges as solemn as any Government 
aver gave to any people. To those pledges I am convinced that we 
shall remain faithful ( cheers ) until the day comes when the 
ifiahomedans themselves tell us that there is no necessity for sepa- 
rate electorates. 

May I say one more thing, prompted by the remarks of His 
Highness, the Aga Khan i I for one do not believe that there 
is any essential antagonism between the interests of one section of 
the IndUm people and any other. (Loud cheers). If in the Peace 
Ctttference it is unfortunate that India is presented by three men 
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none of wfaoai to » Mehomedea, I can annie fbe MehonediM of 
India that thdr pecniiar iateresta and aspirations are aa iealoail|)r 
foioed and as sympathaMcally considered by my two colleagnea am 
mmlf as the opinions, desires and wishes of any other section 
of the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) 

The Sorvicea and raform. 

I want to say one word about the Indian Qvil feivice. There 
is no donbt in the minds of all thinking men that any nnpreja* 
diced and well>informed observer of Indian history and conditions 
will agree that sernces rendered to the country by the Indian Civil 
Service will stand for ever conspicuous as the greatest work ever 
accomplished in the history of the world by the men of one country 
for the people of another. But it is sometimes said that the reforms 
proposed will be to alter and prejudice the position of the Indian 
Services. Yes, it will alter the position. This is a time for plain 
speaking. The announcement of 20th August, 1917 promised the 
srairsfer of responsibility. From whom, to whom ? To the people 
of India from the Civil Service of India. (Cheers). If we said to the 
Civil Ser\’ice to>day that their political position will be the same 
in the future as it has been in the past, the announcement 
of H. M’s Government becomes meaningless. (Hear, hear;. For 
the past ten years I have been in close association with the Home 
Civil Service. Is their position unendurable ? Is there any donbt 
about the great imperial services they render because they are sub- 
ordinate to the policy laid down by Parliament f There is, believe 
me, for the Indian Civil Service an indispensable and honourable 
part in the future of India. The pronouncement of eighteen 
months ago meant nothing unless it meant that the political destinies 
of India are to be gradually reposed in the people of India, and 
gradually taken from those who have gloriously built up India as 
we know it to-day (loud cheers.) Although any talk of reform in his 
country brings out of retirement those who walk dangerously, as h 
seems to me, with their heads over their shoulders, gazing admiring- 
ly on the past, I do not believe that there is any Civil Servant in 
India who thinks (though it is sometimes claimed bn their belmlfi 
that the appointed destiny of the country can be delayed or altered 
in the interests of the Service (loud cheers.) 

Work of tho TmooitloMl SCngoe. 

1 turn from tire positirm of the Civil Service to that of Indtoii 
workers. It is for Parliament to decide what the Act udll be. What 
I do Imow is that the reforms that are wanted for India to-dq^ ait 
not concestions finng to the bnngiy politician, bnt the opening of 
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the dearfy mailed road which will lead the people awefyto theii 
am>ointed deathly (load cheera.) Nothing matteia to me*— m irritt' 
tim, the pecaliar anomaliea, the noveltiea, the frictien which ue 
propheaied--80 mach aa to be anre of aeeing. before oa the road ww 
are going to take (cheera.) Snppoaing, aa I claim for the Refonn 
Sterne which the Vioerty and I have pnbliabed for criticiam, that 
the fntnre atagea of progreaa depend not npon agitation hot on the 
principlea that conatitnte the eaaential ingi^ienta of fntnre atagea. 
what have Indiana to do ? I tell yon that there ia only one way of 
enanring n^id progreaa along that road, and that way doea not lie in 
making political apeechea abnaing a race or claaa, or abnaing yonr 
partners in the great experiment. Is there nothing definite that 
Indiana can do daring the transitional stages ? No tongne can 
exaggerate the benefits of British rule in India. Bnt edncation is still 
confined to a very small minority. Indnstrial development ia in its 
infancy. Does anybody in this audience realise that last year in the 
great influenza epidemic no less than six million people died in 
India ? In the State ruled by our CHiairmanj I believe that one out 
of seven died. The horrors of war are nothing to the influenza 
epidemic which has visited the whole earth. Bnt has not the excep* 
tional mortality in India something to do with proverty and the 
consequent lack of resisting power (cheer) I say, supposing the' 
questions of public health, edncation and industrial development 
were in the power of Indians to work for themselves, would these be 
dishonourable tasks ? Woujd they not be the tasks for laying the 
foundation of a great Empire in the fntnre ? 

When 1 was very young I was a great admirer of the game of 
cricket. One thing that impressed upon my youthful observation was 
alw. ys this, that each member of the team was left to discharge the 
function for which he was responsible. If the whole team ran after 
a particular ball it fell through their fingers. Nothing was worse 
for the side at the, wickets than to spend its time in the pavilion 
criticising the batsmen. I.et ns see that in the new India the fnnc* 
tions of each man and of each partner in the combination are de- 
foed, and let them each fulfil their appmnted tasks without trying 
to interfere with the functions of others. 

British and lodlaa co>operatloa. 

The basis of this dinner is the hononrs we desire to do to our 
guest. Lord Sinha. He and I are called npon to work together aa 
cpUei^es in the India Office. It was a prond moment of my life 
vrhm I learned that the recommendation of Lord Sinha as my 
comiade imd been accepted by His Majesty, though at the time 
J iete a sorrow wMch yon will all nndeistand at die loss of Lord 
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I^ngttm (dMen) t« «h«B I ewe very mneh for hie friaodehly 
•nd Olid to whom Indie owes very much (dieers)L Lora 

Sinhe’s oeeociorions widi. me has only been e short one ; hot wo 
parpooe of benefiting the Indian Empire. It seems to me dmt 
if yoo forget personalities . and jnst think of an Eng^man and 
an Indian thas working together in the control of Indian adntialatm* 
tion. ]ron will have an eaeellent example of the GO>operation mid 
unison between dm two races which has been, and believe me, will 
continue to be, a creative force of all the best work to be done for 
IndUa. I do not believe that, as has been said, the experiment upon 
wUch Government has emtoked is a leap in the dark. I believo 
tlutt the growth of Parliamentary and self-governing institution is 
an inevitable oooseqoence andaresnit of British rale. Whether I 
consider the aspirations of India, or the interests of the British 
Empire, or the work which has been done by my fellow coontiymen 
in India, I feel confident that the result of their labour in asso e h u lou 
with Indiaas, the duly vision duu they ought to desire to see achieved 
is a peacefni and prosperous India in which Indians will walk the 
highways of their own conntry conscious that thw are to be the 
controllers of its destinies (Lrad and long continued cheers). 

Lord Curmiehol briefiy proposed the health of the Chairmaa in 
a hnmonroos speech, and His Highness expressed his acknewledg* 
meats. 




ilttto-Figaarf SetriMitf die Pnee Ca ntew nce held oa die it 
Jjpil t’ 9 |i’ 9 » wdmr die pneUhm^ of 1ft. €3eHMiiGeea (Fraodi Fnmiei^ 
Mrliwieoa bdddf of die Ilat«i»rtoii«l leboer copwadea pieced s 
adMMM’ ter ItMeiwtfonel Lidwor Otgaaisedoii ter iaaeitioii in the 
Pe nc e Tten^. Sdegetee for the dUforefo fioontriee were pneent 
teBte i lliif Lord Sinhe end the MMieieja of Bfkeidres die&idfen 
m pme ent e d e M end eleo rqiresentediwe of the British Dominloiie. 

I|R> BauMn- oodhied the nabei^ netare of‘ the pte*«nr 
lilionr conditionc, end emphasised that dw woiftere nme deter* 
■teed nemr to letnm to those condMons. He wged that the 
Ml^MSt; wa|e>eaiiiing countries were not the best sncoMotel in the 
'—rtiln nin[|tililieii For the filet tilne in histoip tb^ were now 
aaihtaftthe oo>operetion ofail co n c er ne d - nemeif the Stet^ emplCfete 
and worinm with a view to raidng the stMidard of life everywhere in 
dm world. Ihe beet means of doing this was not penalties sBahwt the 
ewdc. and' poor worbere hot' peUkti^ and agreeawrd. Iw fttndar 
■natal MeOi of die proposed orgntesatten is to bring, together te a 
pMio oor d erence ril the three cenoemedi so that tm fhiiest infOr» 
Mttna> tuf be ooUeeted and tSstrfoimd pnUiehr- for a bettensMiit 
# patei asid! oristteg condkioaa. Hie ormiaadon woeM wodit in 
hawaonf. with the Leapw of; Hatioas. llie amnsai om rfaienc e 
■MNbDe-haM^ahtheaeMQf tbelfeagneof lCatioiia; Ifee permanestf 
affomeNiaMilieskaiied at this seat toooUOct and dtatrtenie iafOanBa» 


fo halllte^tea. 


Ko wn^ consiat of e.»eBabers fhan each State, 
rep r e s ea ta thea, i for dm werheie aid t far die 


fijirdi ttiw rodtifil SliiM 


ipaiii! 

Iteili 
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HmumTBE PEACE Cfn/MESOE, xot 


8irS> P«fMMiatecoaiMflf hk apeedb Mid tktt froH Hm 
latetrial itiadpoi t ladk «m ia la attnaeigr badcfud coaitt* 
tioa, tnu thqr M^wd ia tlie next Urn y«an a fntt h a y at a t voaM 
be ghea to faMUgeaoes iaduitriet. If these iadaatriM wm to bt 
developed oe aoiud- fooadstlmn they mast look to Ae vdiiM of 
the voifcen. Alnadjr soaietbing had been doaS ia India. The 
Factoiy Act of sooie yean ago had already pTOdaeed some good 
effect, bat as rqoids India’s dhaatic, social and other coaditiOBB, 
dwir own Factmy coaunisdon recommended diet proofesi taast be 
doe. As representatives of India, they had eatoied die dovdo^ 
meats of this convention (the Labonr Convendon) widi some ad^ 
ghriag, fearing that allowaace eoaid not be amde for pecattur 
cooditioBs of other coantties. Happily now those misgMi^ have 
been banished . by Mr. Barnet* amendment wfaidi has leferraoe to 
conntrfes having specid labonr conditions. Happily those laboar 
conditions of hit country were vastly different from those of the 
Western conntries, and he gladly and wholeheartedly accepted the 
Laboar Convendon with that amendment. 

Tho Makaraia of BMtaair dso spdce. He warmly sym- 
pathised nith dw efforts of the Convention to ameliorate the condir 
tioos of Labonr. He was glad that specid provisions, which were 
v^ necessary, have been inserted with a view to meeting the coa- 
dition of coentrkis Ifte bidia. He would however like to make one 
point clear. As the territwies of the Ruling Princes lay outside 
Bdddi India, and as legidadon enscted for British India dm 
British Govenanmit could not apply to Indian States, and as the only 
competent authority to l^islate for an Indian state wu the Govern* 
meat of the state conoemed, it should be clearly understood that 
the authority withia whose cmnpetenee the matter lies for enactmoat 
of Illation would be the constitutive authority of the varioasiBdIaa 
or ottier states conoeraed. 

The Hauahitioa* 

Mr. Barnes introduced the resolution which was unaaimonsly 
accepted, that the Peace Coafermice approved the pn^mecd Sch«Be 
and the Governments concerned were requested to proceed forthwith 
with the nomination of their represematives on the OrgaaMng Coes* 
mittee for the October Conference, Coaudttee to begia worit 
faamediately. 



India in America. 

[ ITufulkwing Mount of ikt work dene in America far and fy 
Indknt during the early part of igi8 it taken from Mrs. Besanft 
Paper “New India.”] 

An ‘Indian Home Rale Leagae of America” has been started in 
New- Yorit U. S. A., with the following constitution. 

“Whereas, The Indian Home Rnle movement is being poshed 
on vigorously in India and England with the help and co*operati(m 
of eminent Englishmen and Englishwomen, and 

“Whereas, a large number of the Hindns in this conntiy deeply 
sympathise with the movement and are anxious to further it as much 
as lies in their power, and 

“Whereas, the war utterances of President VlTilson in htvonr of 
the rights of nationalities to determine their own forms of government 
have made it clear that the people of this conntiy sympathise with 
the efforts of subject and small nationalities to achieve autonomy ; 
therefore it is desirable that an Indian Home Rnle League be formed 
and established in this country to inclnde all such Hindns and Ameri* 
cans as sympathise with the cause and are preparedlo give their 
moral and national support to it." 

The aims and objects to this League shall be : 

I. (a) To support the Home Rnle movement in India and co> 
operate with the Home Rule Leagne, the All-India Moslem League 
and the Indian National Congress— organisations of India and 
England. 

(h) To further all kinds of friendly intercourse— social, education- 
al, cnltnral and commercial— between India and America. 

s. The membership of this League is open to all who qrmpathise 
with its object. 

5, The membership will be of three kinds. 

(a) Active members who wilt pay dtdlars lo (Rs. 30) a year. 

(h) Associate members who will pay dollars 3 (Rs. 9) a year. 

fr) Mmnbers who will pay dollar 1 (Rs. 3) a year. 

4. The affairs of the Leagne shall be managed by a council 
cotn inia g of seven, five of whmn will be eleaed anni^Iy I7 the asso- • 
ciate-members. 

c. The Leagne shall nudntitia an o%e in the City of New 
York wh^ regular accounts shall be kept of all receipts and dis- 
bursements of money in connection irith the League. 

The Prerident of the League is Lola Lajpat Ral 
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We hear from the United Statee that "Atnerkaalnteieat b ladb 
b bacaring rapMljr, and naiqr frwton are conhiaiag to 
thb." One of thm ii the League for World L^mratioot bonded 
bit October . Iqr native4Mm Americam, who were b ijrmpathjr not 
onty with the Allies’ {dan of liberating all inbject peoples, bnt also 
with what thqr call Mrs. Annie Besant’s “greater plan of a free woil^ 
that would inclnde religions and econmnic eqoalitj as well aa 
politiMl.” In fact, Mrs. Besant wu offered the post of loternatiOMl 
President, but has not, at present, accepted it, while feeling gratefol 
for the honour, since her work is already too heavy, and the difficnl* 
ties of commnnicatim between Indb and the rest of the wtwid aip 
so great. The broad ideals of the League,, as regards Woitd Uberac 
tion, are stated in a small book by Mr. Shibley, who has Jong b^ 
identified with constructive work in Washington, and it has been sent 
to (he leading politicians in America. We hear that a statement 
about India has been bcluded in the book, bnt the little volume has 
not yet reached us. 

Our correspondent says : 

The League's Immedbte object is to help in the democratising 
of India along the harmonions lines suggested by Mr. Montagu, and 
more particularly by means of the Congress League Reform Scheme.. 
India is the largest Nation still held subject, the one most needing 
relief. The representatives of the people have amicably agreed upon 
their demands, and the granting of their aspirations would not dis- 
locate Indb’s war contribntion, bnt on the contrary enhance it. 
Hence the League for World Liberation feels that the granUng of 
India's self determinaticm would not only redound to the advantnge 
of the Allies, bnt it would idso be the first great step towards the 
realisation of a world made safe for democracy, according to Presi- 
dent Wil on’s ideals. Tnerefore our League is working, Iqr loyal 
and peaceful methods, to awaken American sympathy and support 
for India’s liberation and elevation to the status of a ^If Govening 
British Dominion. 

Branches of the League have been established in the principal 
cities of America, through which our activities are being carried on. 
'I'be most important eastern centre is at Wasltington, D. C., where 
Dr. Robins and Mr. Shibley are especially helpful and devoted. 

President Wilson’s reception ot the data on India previously soit 
to him was very* sympathetic, utd, as our correspondent says, *iii» 
heart goes out to all oppressed peoples”. Petitions bearing , thousands 
of signatures in favour of President Wilson’s ideals be^g applied 
to India are pouring into Washington, and are placed in bis bands 
by our Washington representatives. 
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ij u ti w t voy wtmbte pi«oe of woifc wbidi ii being done is the 
a sti Mi ifc m ent of t RssenrA Bnmn. On this oar correspMdent 
enHrns : 

We hftve cbudfied all data conoeiainf India, incindiog thf 
vahudile pamphlets edijch we hranght with ns, and yonr huoks 
on the snbject Tbeaeare aUoross indeied for qnidi lefereoce. 
We have given widespread notilication dmt we. have this data 
fnr' all who denie . it. We are thns enabled to sa|q>l7 in- 
fonnation whenever it is needed, which is often, and upon short 
notide. We now have the mott complete and np>to-date' library in 
America upon Indian ntatters. What we greatly need is thin we 
shall receiw at least two copim of alt pamphlets printed in India on 
important topics,.and especially Mrs. Besant's speeches. 

Newspapers are constantly stopped thongb ri^nlarfy subscribed 
for.' Still our* good friends manage to present India’s case 
piet^ fully : 

This is an important part of our work, as reliable, recent, and 
m^rejudiced information is difficult to obtain. A short time ago 
Mr. Blum of Kansas City met Sir Frederidi Smith, England’s 
Attorney General travelling m America, who asked for a 
statement of Iridia’s case. Mr. Blum wrote for tins and asM ns 
if we could prepare it quickly. We said Yes, and in a few days had 
the Ms, ready and it was forwarded to Sir Frederick. This is onty 
one illustration Of the wmk wUch we are doing. It is unobtrusive, 
but highly important 

E^plmnatic Work : This is also effective. Our seeing the hn-* 
portent leaders in WasUagton, important Senators, editors, 
statesmen, as well as Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gompers. bead of the 
American Labour Movement, has bad definite results. We have 
kept in touch with these people, where advisable, and shall keep 
dim informed of new developments regarding India. The concensus 
of American opinion is mpbatically that India must participate in 
the world's advance towards democracy. Among Government 
drdes, of coarse, the usual d^lomatic courtety between Nations 
forbids any public annonncemeni of suggested interference or bring* 
ing pressure to bear upon England. Certidnly, however, recent 
devchipmenta in the Far East will em^isnise the need of granting 
Bidin any cmcessions necessary to keep her as an Allied friend and 
ft fomvu ccmtribator to the war. 

Press Work : We have comtoned oar publicity rampatg n 
throng the newspqieia, and have seat statements M hidia’s case 
toOmdiaa dailies as<wdL The tiemendons pnlffi^ whidi our 
«ysffien. gained last Octtffier, bcon^ India to the fttteation of the 
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A— km p«p«n m mvw bitan; wd tlw nmIi It ftn tetr 
ahnm are imv opw to ladtao itans. litartUx ImkMa m 
ailidet appev eacb miiift hi AaericMi papen, «iim«d)rt||i 
intivQd fapfgn. Thi» It ptnoMthaf dw nittd ofdMMOj^iitt 
bott tbooght, and dw 1^^ la thii dapaitMat 

m tafer fnai la^ of fdada to eagaga deikt tad thotthaad OTdHI 
tat «a art doiag the belt «a eaa. 

A Banaa Ml alao beta itafltd for die defeace of Mn. BMil 
agaiaitdieolaadondfCDlated agalaithor bjr Lord SydMhiai and 
the &ido*Briddl KmotMm, 

Oor Maadi aieooopmtiag iddi Lila Lr^apat tai tad die hdia 
BoaM Rale Leagae (omded bp bin : 

Thcp pabliib a amall noMhlp angadoe *‘poaag bdia," 
ahidi wiH do a good work if th^ are tactfol. Weanmembenof 
Ae Leagae and are helping it ia eveir wap possible. Itamethoda 
an pMeefal and coaititadoaal ; la iMt, thep are endeavoari^ 
tocoaatenctthebad tapreiaioa ande by the revolotioaiata who 
have recent])* been on titoi in Saa Fianciaco in connection wMi 
Goman intri^. Mn. HoKtaer ia Preaideat of the Loa Angdoa 
Chapter of the ladiaa H. R. Leagm. 

[JK B. Lalpat Rai'a *‘Yoang India” ia prohibited ia Indian 
See on this pp. t8*ssi Mk da Partiamek ]. 







